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Tourist Gars PoPuLaR 


The idea that an inferior class of people patronize 
the tourist sleepers is an error. On many trips 
only the best class of travelers are found. 
They are merely men and women of good 

sense who would rather travel 


TO CALIFORNIA 


in this manner and save a snug sum 
of money to be used elsewhere. It is 
beginning to be understood that it is by no 
means necessary for the traveler to spend & 
large sum of money in order to enjoy a trip to the 
Pacific Coast. 


If you cross the continent in one of the 
tourist sleepers of the 


UNION PACIFIC 


You will enjoy your trip and save 
considerable money. 


Inquire of 
E.L. LOMAX, G. P. & T. A. 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 














Henry Romeike, Inc. 








The oldest and most reliable 
BUREAU of PRESS CLIPPINGS 





The Press Cutting Bureau founded by the late 
Henry Romeike reads through its hundreds of 
employees every newspaper and periodical of im- 
portance in the United States and Canada, and 
through the European Branches all the leading 
papers published on the civilized globe. We read 
and cut notices on any subject, no matter what it 
may be or in what part of the world it may appear. 
Clippings collected from these thousands of papers 
are mailed to our subscribers day by day. 

Terms, $5.00 for 100 clippings; cheaper terms on 
large orders. Write for circulars, terms, etc. 










H. ROMEIKE, Inc. 
33 Union Square, NEW YORK CITY 


Branches in London, Paris, Berlin, Vienna, 
Rome and Sidney. 
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In Yature’s Realm 


Charles C. Abbott, 7. D. 


Author of “Upland and Meadow,” “ Notes of the Night,” 
“Outings at Odd Times,” etc. 


Illustrated by Oliver Komp 





«*,With a photogravure frontispiece and ninety drawings. 
Royal octavo, hand-sewed, broad margins, all-rag dull-surfaced 
paper, deckle edges, gilt top, and picture-cover in three tints 
and gold; 309 pp., thoroughly indexed. Price, $2.50 net ; by 
mail, $2.68. 





“It shows us the charm of the field and wood 
and sky when regarded with a loving eye; the 
exquisite gradations of color in the humblest as 
well as the most gorgeous thing that grows; the 
delicate veining of the leaves and the wonderful 
adaptation of everything to its conditions. “In 
Nature’s Realm” is made up of sixteen sketches of 
outdoor life, charmingly written, and beautifully 
illustrated by Oliver Kemp, who seems to have 
thoroughly 
caught the spirit 
and sentiment of 
. the author.” — 
== Boston Tran- 
script. 


. the croaking 
bullfrog in the 
marsh, . "’ 
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GREAT BOOK PRICES. 


‘RESEARCHES IN MODERN SPIRITUALISM,”’ rf 





the GREATEST oo CHEMIST, Cc 
New ye edition, with text and tite 
tions, 50 lish edition costs $1.50. 


“RATIONAL MEMO ¥ TRAINING, "by B. F. Austin, 
B.A Principal Alma College. FirTH Eprrion. 
Highly ‘commended hg ge yd or a 
x OF ALL THE MEMORY SYSTEMS.’’ po poston’. 
. LIVING DECALOGUE, eg ot * “Calvi 
= Twelve entrancing lectures, 50 
) 3 svCCESS., AND HOW TO WIN IT," hy Dr. Austin, 
editor of ** Reason.” Twenty-four New ht Les- 
sons, 25 cents. 
% REAGS. *' 48-pp. monthly pogeaine (New Thought 
and Pi hysic ic Research), edited by Dr. Austin. 50 cents 
a yea) 
a Four volumes and magazine one year, $2.00. 


AUSTIN PUBLISHING CO., 
10 Arlington, Rochester, N. Y. 


Club Women Find it Useful 


By its aid, the seeker after information 
saves hours of time, looking for the 
sources of information, time that can 
be devoted to an investigation of the 
topic itself, rather than in looking 
for information concerning the topic. 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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IMPORTANT BOOKS 











INCLUDING ALSO THE PREVENTION 


240 pages. Illustrated. Cloth, $1.50. 


Heredity and Morals *S4°*°CUD BXaHe We 


‘* A plain-spoken, yet scientific treatise, by a man of experience and eminence on a difficult but 
most important subject concerning which there are few good books.”"— Chicago Tribune. 


By JAMES FOSTER SCOTT, M.D. 8vo. 436 pages. Illustrated. Cloth, $2.00. 
A PRA 3 P 
Blood Pressure CTICAL CONSIDERATION OF THEORY AND 


Cloth. 75 cents. 


66 The Blues a) (Nerve Exhaustion) Causes and Cure 


“‘ Treatment is consider®d at length. The author’s theories are not only plausible. but, as his 
results show, correct.”’—Af°@"<a/ Standard. 


By ALBERT ABRAMS, M.D. 8vo. 


ABUSE OF 


This volume will appeal to the intelligent layman, as well as to the thoughtful physician, as it is 
not so much devoted to details of treatment as to the wider field in pointing out in what direction treat- 
ment may be expected to be effective and the reasons for the choice of particular plans. Much has been 
gained by the community if some years can be added to the career of the mature and trained worker. 


By LOUIS FAUGERES BISHOP, M.D. 12mo. 112 pages. Cloth. $1.00. 


Self-Cure of Consumption Without Medicine 
OF CONSUMPTION AND OTHER DISEASES. 


‘* A valuable book to place in the hands of sufferers from this disease, especially so as it gives 
very little in regard to medication.’’— Cleveland Medical and Surgical Reporter. 


By C. H. 8. DAVIS, M.D. 12mo0. 176 pages. 





- Books sent, prepaid, to any pert of the world upon receipt of price. 








E. B. TREAT & COMPANY, 24i-A West 23d St., NEW YORK 

















BOOKS WORTH BUYING 











OLD MASTERS AND NEW _ By xenvon cox 


A practical book of art criticism by one of the foremost American paint- 
ers and decorative artists. $1.50 net; postage, 10 cents. 


THE CASE OF RUSSIA; A COMPOSITE VIEW 


By ALFRED RAMBAUD, VLADIMIR G. SIMKOVITCH, J. NOVICOW, 
PETER ROBERTS, and ISAAC A. HOURWICH 


A symposium on conditions in present-day Russia, as full of information 
as itis timely. $1.25 net; postage, 10 cents. 


THE VIRGINIA COUNTY RECORDS 


Published under the auspices of The Genealogical Association. 
LIMITED ABSOLUTELY TO 1000 COPIES 
VOLUME I. SPOTSYLVANIA COUNTY 


Including Abstracts of Wills, Deeds, Marriage License Bonds, Guardians’ 
Bonds, Administration Bonds, and Lists of Revolutionary Pensioners. Genea- 
logists, historians, descendants of Virginia, and libraries will find these publi- 
cations invaluable. Cloth, $10.00 net per volume; postage extra. 


TEN GIRLS FROM DICKENS 


By KATE DICKINSON SWEETSER 
A charming introduction to some of Dickens’ immortal children. Ilus- 
trated by George Alfred Williams. $2.00. 


ZIONISM By MAX NORDAU 


A masterly exposition of the great movement that aims at a reorganiza- 
tion of the Jewish race, and the accomplishment of its desire to live again as a 
nation. 75c. net; postage 5 cents. 








FOX, DUFFIELD & COMPANY, PUBLISHERS 


THE INTERNATIONAL QUARTERLY 
36 East 2ist Street NEW YORK 
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A NEW ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF 


THE COMPLETE 


Poetical Works 
of 


Joaquin Miller 





This is the only Complete and 
Authorized Edition of his Poems 





Library Edition, . . . . Price, $2.50 


Gift Edition, } Levant, . . Price, 4.50 
Author’s Autograph Edition, Price, 7.50 
(Fuli Leather) 





ORDER DIRECT FROM THE PUBLISHERS 


Ghee WhitaKer @ Ray 
Company 


Sea Francisco, California 
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Every Student of Economics Should Read 


THE LABOR WORLD 


OF DULUTH, MINN. 





It matters not what your position in life is you can- 
not become an authority on Economics unless you 
keep in touch with labor’s side of the great industrial 
controversy. 

The student of present day conditions will find 
“The Labor World” a useful help in his studies. 

It discusses the labor question from the working- 
man’s point of view. 

It publishes the ablest articles on every question 
affecting the welfare of labor. 

It prints the latest and most interesting labor news 
in the country. 

It treats editorially all current —- arenes 
the a and industrial welfare and labor 

** Union Shop,”” “‘ Labor Politics,” “ Child 
Labor oa The Shorter Work Day,” “ Pu Owner- 
ship, *” «¢ Individual Liberty,”’ “‘ The ‘ Parryite’ Move- 
ment”? and a score of other interesting topics are ably 
cues a acdinaein.e : iti wat a 

workingman, employer lessio’ 
man, dent of economics and business man should 
read it. 


SUBSCRIPTION $1.00 PER YEAR. 
Advertising rates upon applicatiou. 








THE LABOR WORLD 
W. E. McEwen, Publisher, Duluth, Minn. 
(Send for Sample Copy.) 





. dress, with three two-cent 
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Meet 


America’s Great Men 
Face to Face 


We want to interest you in the Makers of American 
History—a superb new library of biography. This 
splendid twenty-volume work contains we | life- 
stories of great Americans, making a connected history 

of the United States, from the discovery by Columbus 
through-the nineteenth century. It is history told 
in narrative form, by the lives of the men who made it. 


The Makers of American 
History 


For an hour’s pleasant reading or for serious study, 
this work is admirably adapted. It gives complete 
- phies of Lincoln, Lee, Jefferson, Washington, 

rt Fulton, Webster, Clay—and ae char. 
eel in our country’s history. A perusal of one of 
these biographies will convince you of the value of the 
entire work; hence the liberal offer which follows:— 


Life of Webster Free 


If you will send three two-cent stamps to cover 
and mailing expenses, we will send you the 
complete life of Daniel Webster, by Edward Everett, 
taken, just as it stands, from the Makers of American 
History. This biogra hy, im 140 nn with a por- 


trait of er, is a complete life-story 
Free of one of the most commanding 
in American history. Itis a 


inted, ee volume. We have bound oP 
ve hu of this biogra ography, which we 1 
send to the firet five five hundred ing received. We 
will let you know, at fhe same time, how you can get 
the entire set of twenty volumes at a low price, and on 
the easy a plan. Send us your name a aan 





ps for 
mailing expenses. Mention Tue Arena when writ- 
ing. Better write to-day. Five hundred copies won't 
last long. 


J. A. HILL @ CO., 


44-60 East 23rd Street., New York 
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Jor LincoLn’s 
Cape Cod | 
Ballads 


AND OTHER VERSE 





With twenty-three drawings in line by 
EDWARD W. KEMBLE. 








** It seems ter me that’s 
all there is: jest todo your 


; I ‘HESE POEMS will be found so @ ‘ight.” Y 


—The Light- Keeper. 


true to life that one may almost 
fancy himself breathing the salt air of the Cape as he reads of the heroism of 
“ THe Cop-Fisuer,” “ THe Licnt-Keeper,” “ THe Lire-Saver,” or “ THE 


J 


Watcuers.” Whether in the description of “ THe Oxtp-FasHionep GARDEN,” 
“THe SurF ALONG THE SHorRE,” the catchy rhyme and sparkling wit of “ THE 
Vitiace Oracie” and “ THe ScHooit-Commitrez Man,” the humorous reason- 
ings of “Sister’s Best Fevier,”’ “ His New Broruer,” or any other phase, 


the author is always happy, always clean, always wholesome. 





The Worcester (Mass.) Spy says: “The verse is of the highest type. There is nothing in 
current literature dealing with Yankee characteristics that is better than this, and in the variety 
of subjects, the sentiment, pathos, humor, reminiscence, and description, the author shows a 
wonderful versatility.”* 





Price, $1.25 net; by mail, $1.33. Decorative cover in brown and gold by 
Mirra Burr Epson. 12 mo., toned dull-surfaced all-rag paper, hand-sewed, 198 
pp-, with index of first lines. Order from your bookseller, or from 


Drawing coPyright, 1902, by Albert Brandt. 
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MIRABEAU 
The French Revolution 


Hon. Calais F. Warwick 





Illustrated. 8vo. Cloth, gilt top, rough edges 
$2.50 net. Postage, 13 cents extra 





] VIVID historical study of the varied causes which led to the French 
Revolution, and of that exciting period of the Revolution in which 
Mirabeau was the dominant figure. The oppression of the people 
by Church and State for centuries preceding the Revolution is skil- 
fully portrayed, and its effect upon the people clearly shown. 

Mr. Warwick has brilliant chapters upon this subject, upon the reigns 
of Louis XIV., Louis XV., and Louis XVL., and especially upon the series of 
events which ended in the calling of the States General. His portrait of 
Mirabeau at once fastens attention by its unusually strong delineation of the 
characteristics of this remarkable man and his position during the uprising 
of the French people. 

Starting with Mirabeau’s ancestry, the author follows him during his 
younger days and manhood, strongly portraying his turbulent spirit and his 
disregard of social amenities and paternal authority, until the meeting of the 
States General gave the needed opportunity for his genius and patriotism to 
blaze out. 

The book, as a whole, gives an unique view of the Revolution, of the 
character of the man who controlled it in its early years, and of its far- 
reaching influence upon French life and thought. It is a new and valuable 
contribution to the literature of that stirring period and a rare portraiture of 
its leading spirit. 

It is conceived in a spirit of temperate judgment and scholarly regard 
for historical accuracy, and is presented in a dignified style, which at the 
same time has a vitality and warmth that make it eminently readable. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


Publishers Philadelphia 
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‘AMONG JOHN LANE’S NEW BOOKS 








LIFE AND LETTERS OF ROBERT STEPHEN HAWKER 
Sometime Vicar of Morwenstow 
BY HIS SON-IN-LAW, C. E. BYLES 
With numerous Illustrations by J. Ley Pethybridge and others 


Containing much new material, newly-discovered letters and an interesting account of Tennyson’s visit to the Vicar 
and their conversation 


8vo. “ One of the most interesting literary recurds of the nineteenth century."—W. ¥. Bvening Post $5.00 net 








LIFE of CERVANTES WITH IMPERIAL 
By Albert F. Calvert THE PILGRIMS TO VIENNA 


Author of ‘‘ The Alhambra,” “‘ Im- CCA Rg A 
pressions of Spain,” etc. THE GREAT PILGRIMAGE AND ARTS 


. A. H.1319 A. D. 1902 
With numerous Illustrations By A. 8. Levetus 














Srom portraits and title By Hadji Kahn, M.R.A.S8. 
pages of earlier (Special correspondent of the With 150 Illustrations by 
editions, ete. London Morning Post) ERwin PUCHINGER 
and Wilfrid Sparroy Pleasin i “ 
tet « ig to the eye in every way."’— 
Tercentenary Edition Author of ‘‘ Persian Children of the N. ¥. Evening Post. 
12mo. $1.25 net nw 8vo. $5.00 net 
With an Introduction by Professor 
Vambery 
Illustrated from the Pilgrims’ 
Photographs 
THE MORALS OF MARCUS ORDEYNE “As entertaining as a novel."—New A PRINCE TO ORDER 
4 NOVEL BY WILLIAM 3. LOCKE Ponape ee Tan clanesases 0d op textemnapgeeee 
vo “= t ther (account) reten- 
:— a” : w Derelicea Is," idole” Engin ty Ae of Wellies, 4 > der ¢ to the Gaene of jan imaginary xing: 
** The White Dove," “ Shadows," etc. 8vo $3 50 net “A stirring romance.” —Washington 
12mo. $1.50 . 2 Evening Star. 


























NAPOLEON: The First Phase DAUMIER AND GAVARNI 


SOME CHAPTERS ON THE BOYHOOD AND The Greatest of French Humorous Draughismen 


YOUTH OF BONAPARTE. 1769-1793 Special Number of the 
INTERNATIONAL STUDIO 

By Oscar Browning With upwards of twenty photogravures, color plates 

The youth and upbringing of the first Napoleon has never be- and roo black and white reproductions 
fore been attempted in detail and the undertaking by such an With an Essay on Daumier by Henri Frants and an 

oad AAA ee will be welcomed by all Essay on Gavarni by Octave Usanne 
Large 4to. Wrappers, $2.00net. Cloth, $3.00 net. 
With Portraits. 8vo. $2.50 net ** Exceptionally beautiful and desirable."—W. Y. Bven'g Post. 




















ae THEODORE WATTS-DUNTON niitensients 
, POET—NOVELIST—CRITIC 
SHAKESPEARE'S 0 ee PERSONALITIES 
FAMILY ograp: and critical study by 
JAMES DOUGLAS — 
BY MARY ROSE Including Letters from George Meredith, Thomas Hardy and =. WV. SVs 
Curator of Shakespeare’s other distinguished men with intimate recollections of Swin- : 
Birthplace at Stratford on burne, Whistler, The Rossettis, Tennyson, Browning, Lowell, Included in these criticisins 
von. Illustrated. Bret Harte, etc. Profusely illustrated in photogravure and and studies is a notab 
half-tone. appreciation of Heine. 
16mo. “ A volume no serious student of our contemporary literature 
Cloth, . 50 cents net can afford to neglect.""—SIDNEY LOw in 7’e Standard. 12mo. $1.25 net 
Leather, 75 cents net 8vo. $3.50 net 
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A Selection from 


The Great English Poets 


Edited by SHERWIN CODY 


WITH A CRITICAL INTRODUCTION AND AN ESSAY 
ON THE READING OF ENGLISH POETRY. “THE 
WORLD’S BEST SERIES.” PRINTED ON THIN BIBLE 
PAPER, ABOUT 600 PAGES. 








R. CODY’S successful faculty of appealing to popular interest in his 
compilations is now thoroughly appreciated and has undoubtedly 
increased the general knowledge of the world’s greatest “ Essays,” 

“ Orations,” and “Short Stories.” Part I. is devoted to the following great 
poets, each represented by a relatively large number of selections, including 
most of the popular short poems: Shakespeare, Milton, Burns, Wordsworth, 
Coleridge, Shelley, Byron, Keats, Tennyson, Browning, Rossetti, Matthew 
Arnold, Poe, Whitman, and Longfellow. Part II. is devoted to great poems; 
representing all the other leading great poets, and special favorite poems, 
with notes and comments of a less formal kind. 


$1.00 net 





Uniform with Mr. Cody’s other books. Send for a complete circular 
of this important series. . 








A. C. McCLURG & CO., Publishers 


CHICAGO 
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The Atlantic Monthly 


Important Features for June 








DULL PLUMES AND GAY John Burroughs 
FEDERAL RATE REGULATION Ray Morris 
THE TENTH DECADE Il. William Garrott Brown 
GENEROSITY AND CORRUPTION Geo. W. Alger 
VILLAGE IMPROVEMENT Frederick Law Olmsted 
THE SPIRIT OF JAPANESE ART W. M. Cabot 
THE CAUSE OF SOUTH AMERICAN 

REVOLUTIONS ~  G. A. Chamberlain 
A LETTER FROM PARIS A. F. Sanborn 


Stories, Essays and Poems by 
Arthur Colton, Agnes Repplier, Richard Watson Gilder, and others 





The Atlantic is now a non-returnable magazine. We would suggest that all occa- 
sional readers place an order with some newsdealer for a copy each month. Any 
dealer will gladly accept a yearly subscription, which will be filled direct by the pub- 
lishers. 

Do not fail to get the Atlantic if you want it. It can be ordered wherever there is 
a news-stand, or will be mailed anywhere by the publishers for $4.00 a year. 

SPECIAL OFFER.—On receipt of FIFTY CENTS the publishers will 
send THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY for three months to any new subscriber. 


35 Cents a Copy $4.00 a Year 











HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY 


Boston, Mass. 
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Contributes an important 
article on 


American 
History 





The House of a 
Thousand Candles 


A Spirited Serial Story 
by Meredith Nicholson 


Begins in this Number 
Illustrated by Christy 














Copyright, 1904, Clinedinst 


The Reader for June 


25 cents, at your newsdealer’s 


The Bobbs-Merrill Company : Publishers : Indianapolis : U § A 
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A SHORT HISTORY OF 


, | Monks and) ; 
onasieries 


By ALFRED WESLEY WISHART 


SOMETIME FELLOW IN CHURCH HISTORY IN THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
































HIS WORK, as the Boston Globe says, gives a better idea than was ever 
before presented between a single pair of covers what a strong part monasti- 
cism has performed in the world’s history. Mr. Wishart brings the advan- 

tages of a trained mind and the scholarly instinct to this work. Hermits, beggars, 
diplomatists, statesmen, professors, missionaries, pontiffs, ascetic organizations and 
the rise and fall of empires are eloquently portrayed. He has sifted his authorities 
so carefully, says the Philadelphia Times, that the book has the stamp of truth in 
every statement placed there, however so deftly, that the literary grace of the work is 
fully preserved. It is a captivating theme, says the New York Times, and the pic- 
tures the work presents are vivid and clear. His list of authorities and excellent notes 
will be found helpful to both student and general reader. It emphatically ought to 
take rank among the favorite volumes in the libraries of students of the middle ages, 
says the Philadelphia North American. 


The original edition of this work will give pleasure to those who love a book for its intrinsic 
beauty. The paper is a noble quality of “ close-wire” laid “ feather-weight” with deckle-edges, 
and was printed while wet—a process fatal to papers made from substitutes for cotton and 
linen fibers. The margins are liberally broad. The types—generous size—are the old- 
style Dutch face, cut originally by Caslon, of London, about 1725, after the Elzevir models. 
The lines are well opened, and the ink is a deep, full-bodied bluish-black. The size is royal 
octavo. The work is thoroughly indexed and contains 454 pages, besides four true photo- 
gravure plates. The price is $3.50 net; by mail, $3.68. 

A new (12mo.) edition of this work, without the illustrations, has been issued in response to 
a demand for a popular cheaper edition, containing in the appendix an extended note dealing 
with the Philippine friars. The price is $1.50; by mail, $1.62. 


ORDER THROUGH YOUR BOOKSELLER, OR 
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“THE TRUTH IN ITS PROPER USE” 


Few of the daily newspapers—and certainly no specialized newspaper—are 
more widely quoted, for their editorial opinions, on business or political topics, than 
THE WALL STREET JOURNAL. 

Respect for its views is born of a knowledge that it voices the interests of con- 
servative investors and looks far above the special pleading which characterises 





“ court circular” financial j 


An independent study of facta, ennity of judgment and candor of expression 
mark its treatment of all problems uffecting the interests of an investor. Its aim is 
expressed in the motto heading this announcement: “'The Truth In Its Proper Use.” 

A subscription is cheap insurance on investments. 


$1 A MONTH 


$12 A YEAR 


Make checks to the order of 


DOW, JONES & CO. 


#4 BROAD ST., NEW YORK. 
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STUDY SOCIALISM 


The Movement of the Twentieth Century. 


HERE ARE SIX PAMPHLETS THAT 
WILL HELP YOU! 
Introduction to Socialism, 
by N. A. Rictarpson 
Socialism: A New World-Movement, 
by E. Unrermann. 
What is Yours and How to Get It, 
by E. L. Riaa. 
The Economics of Socialism and Capital- 
ism, by C. C. Hrrcucocs. 


Principles and Program of Socialism, 
by Cant D. Tuompson. 


The Ideal Republic, by A. M. Dewer. 


These Six Pamphlets sent Postpaid for only 25c. 


APPEAL TO REASON, Girard, Kan. 
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The June Outdoors 


will interest all who intend to spend any time out of doors this Summer. It will give 
you just the sort of reading you want for the vacation season, and put you thoroughly 
in touch with the great summer world, the play-places of America, and of remoter parts 
of the globe. The text of its articles and stories will give you new ideas, bring to you 
new places, and new outdoors people; and its perfectly-reproduced illustrations will put 
these before you as words cannot. 


there been a more marvelous movement in America than the present tendency of all to 
be interested in the outdoors, to get outside of cities, towns and buildings, and to live as 
Nature meant we should? Has there been a saner tendency, a more healthful one or 
one with the possibilities of greater benefit for the race and the individual? One does 
not want to answer such questions off-hand even for himself. If you desire information 
on the subject, subscribe for OUTDOORS and become familiar with the various phases 
of this epoch-making tendency and movement. Many consider the trend one merely of 
recreation and vacations. It is more than that, very much more, and it springs from 
near the very roots of life and living. It is a great life-hunger and no mere pleasure 


impulse. 
SUMMER 


brings to every one the longing for the outside and the outdoors, and we all get more real 
Nature at this time than at any other season. We are more interested in Nature wher 
the earth re-awakes, blooms, and entices us to her. There is a call from without as 
well as the impulse from within. June has been called the brides’ month—it is also the 
season when the house-bound city-dweller returns to his first love, Dame Nature, and 
spends with her his annual honeymoon. He plans his vacation in June, at any rate. If 
you need a little urging, a little more enthusiasm, read the June OUTDOORS. 


IN ITS PAGES 


. will be found outdoor news of the month from all over the world. There are articles of 
life among mountains, rivers, lakes and the plains. The work-a-day outdoors is there 
also with idyls of the farm, outdoor pursuits, and of everyday life on the frontier, writ- 
ten by writer-wanderers, who see so much with their trained eyes and tell us so well what 
they see. The Traveling Parson, D. A. Willey, Clara Shepherd Reid, J. Alden Loring, 
Frank Farrington, are some of the contributors to June OUTDOORS. 


OBTAIN IT 


from the nearest newsdealer, or write to the publishers. Ten cents a copy. One Dollar 
a year. 








THE ARTHUR FULLER CO. 
160 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 
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“THE GREAT BOOK OF THE CENTURY.” 


The Gate 
Beautiful 


Being Principles & Methods 
in Vital Art Education 








BY 
JOHN WARD STIMSON 


Medaled graduate of the French Academy of  % 
Fine Arts and long Director of Art Education at 
the New York Metropolitan Museum of Art, The 
Artist-Artisan Institute, New York, etc., etc. 











PROF. JOHN WARD STIMSON. 


- Some idea of the wide scope and importance of this work may be gained from the following 
extracts from reviews by the foremost critics, thinkers and educators: 


*** The Gate Beaatiful’ is Mr. Stimson’s crowning effort, the result of a lifetime of meditation, observation, study 
and struggle. In it he has penetrated to the very sources of life, and his view-point is from the place where focus all the 
forces which make for beauty, truth, and goodness. He not only sees and understands the t masters of all ages, but 
infinitely more than this, he sees what the great masters saw, and understands what they felt. ‘ The Gate Beautiful’ is 
an attempt to inspire the world with the same wondrous vision. . . Professor Stimson is performing a genuine service 
not only to the art student, but to mankind in general,.””"—Boston Transcript. 







‘* An extremely valuable contribution to the art-thought and art-culture of our country, . . . That so much 
thought could be suggested by sources so apparently superficial as line and color, will appeal to large numbers, who have 
never studied the subject, with the force of revelation; and no one, no matter how much he has studied it, can, even in a 
hurried way, turn over the pages of the book without obtaining an enlarged conception of the importance, the re y, and 
the comprehensiveness of the message of art for the thoughtful man.”’—George Lansing Raymond, Professor of rathetice, 
Princeton University. 

“It is to American art what Ruskin’s ‘Modern Painters’ was to the art of England. It is not merely the painter 
who may find inspiration in this noble work, but the clergyman, the teacher, the thoughtful man and woman in every line 
of life who would fain to be led into the Interpreter’s House and see the inner meaning of things. It is a book to be read 
and pondered in quiet hours of deepest thought, when the soul would worship.” —Rev. R. Heber Newton, D.D. 





‘The most original, the most richly suggestive, the most comprehensive, discriminating book ever published, deal- 
ing with the subject of arteducation. . . . It will richly repay the reader who is willing to read, mark and inwardly 
digest.""—Prof. Henry Turner Bailey, Director of Art Education, Mass. State Schools. 


‘* It is far more than the greatest text-book extant on art and design: it isa book of the noblest philosophy of life, 
embodying vital basic principles of being. It will become a classic, because it is a book to turn the vague, groping, pur- 
poseless existence of an unfounded student into a clear-visioned, purposeful, inspired, copious production.”"—Grant Wail- 
lace, in the San Francisco Bulletin 





An elaborate prospectus of this work, giving detailed information and showing specimen pages, will be sent on 
receipt of four cents in stamps. 

Copiously illustrated with thousands of original and historic drawings and helpful charts, reproductions of rare and 
famous studies, drawings and paintings by the old masters, etc. Including two color-charts. 

Crotn Eprrion.—Royal quarto, all-rag paper, broad margins, gold top, bound in buckram, with ornamental gold 
stamp ; hand-sewed, 425 pages. Price, $7.50 neT; by maii, $7.95. 
, PAPER-COVERED Eprrion.—On thin paper, narrow margins, in stout paper cover; 425 pages. Price, $3.50 NET; 
»y mail, $3.76. 

ORDER FROM YOUR BOOKSELLER, OR THE PUBLISHER. 


Don’t fail to specify which edition you desire when ordering. 
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TE JULY ARENA will open our thirty-fourth volume, 








and it is our purpose to make it an issue in every way 

worthy of the anniversary. ‘There are many strong at- 

metab that will be features of this issue. At pres- 
ent, however, we mention only six of these: 


I. THE DIVORCE-LEGISLATION OF SWITZERLAND. 


By Professor Louis Wvuartn, of the University of Geneva. An ex- 
tremely important contribution to the divorce literature of the present time, 
prepared expressly for Taz Arena by a leading member of the faculty of 
the University of Geneva. 


If. 1. THE POINT-OF-VIEW. 

By Hon. J. Warner Mus. The opening paper of Mr. Mills’ notable 
series of articles on COLORADO’S ECONOMIC STRUGGLE. This 
series of papers no friend of free government can afford to ignore. They 
are being prepared with great pains and after exhaustive research by one of 
the ablest legal authorities and authors of America, and one of the most 
prominent members of the Denver bar. They will be fully as important as 
Mr. BLANKENBURG’S series of papers on Philadelphia politics. 


Ill. THE CHARM OF EMERSON. 


By Professor J. R. Mostzy, Ph.D. One of the most fascinating and 
illuminating essays on the great Concord philosopher that has appeared in 
years, and a paper that all friends of Emerson will wish to possess and to 
lend among their friends. 


IV. MUNICIPAL BLACK PLAGUE.—Part Two. 


By Rupotpn Buankensure. A continuation of the exposé of the 
appalling condition of municipal corruption in the Quaker City. 


V. THE IDENTITY OF SOCIALISM AND CHRIST- 
IANITY 


By James T. Van Rensseiarr. A strong and scholarly paper show- 
ing the ethical agreement between the social ideals of Christianity and of 
modern Socialism. 


VI. HOMER DAVENPORT: A CARTOONIST DOMI- 


NATED BY MORAL IDEALS. 


A character sketch, by B. O. Fuowzr. [Illustrated with a number of 
Mr. Davenport’s best drawings. 
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“We do not také possession of our ideas, but are-popaessed’ by them, 
They master us and force us into the arena, 
Where, like gladiators, we must fight for them.” — HEne. 


The Arena 
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FORTY YEARS IN THE WILDERNESS; 


AND RULERS 
OF 


OF 


VI. MUNICIPAL 


By RvupoLpu 


CHAPTER I. 
LIGHT IN THE MIDST OF 


T WAS A. D. 1902, the 126th year 
of the Declaration of Independence 
from the tyranny of personal rule, when 
a characteristic exhibition of the genius 
of self-government that now blesses us 
was given in the private office of Senator 
Penrose, in the Arcade building, Phila- 
delphia. 

SceNnE 1. Present, Boies Penrose, Uni- 
ted States Senator, who is trying to fill 
the shoes of the late Senator Quay; In- 
surance Commissioner Israel W. Durham 
—Mayor Weaver’s “peerless leader”— 
the head, front, back and index-finger of 
the “ Organization”; James P. McNichol, 
State Senator, and the city’s chief “ filter,” 
who used to be glad of beans in July, but 
now can afford to eat strawberries in 
January. 

After a momentary silence, a trialogue, 
of which this is believed to be a synopsis, 
is said to have taken place: 

“Well, boys, we are up against it; we ‘Il 


DARKNESS. 


* The first of this series of articles appeared in the Jan- 
uary, 1905, number of THE ARENA. 
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have to come to time in great shape, or 
we ‘Il lose the next Mayoralty sure.” 

“Do you consider conditions as des- 
perate as all that ?” 

“You bet your life! The ‘deal’ we 
have had to put up with for the past three 
years is enough to knock spots out of a 
combination of saints, and may prove 
too much for us under the most promis- 
ing circumstances; it is sufficient to try 
the nerves of ‘Old Nick’ himself.” 

“I know the people are simply exas- 
perated; we will have to placate them, 
somehow.” 

“How are you going to fool them this 
time ?” 

“T have carefully considered that prop- 
osition. We must name a candidate who 
is not in the remotest way connected with 
the present administration; but as we dare 
not run any risks, we will have to nominate 
a man whom these pestiferous reformers 
can ’t antagonize, and who, on the other 
hand, will not be able to cope with us.” 

“T have it! Let ’s elevate John Weaver 
from District-Attorney to Mayor! He is 
a member of church, and I believe also 
a Sunday-school teacher.” 
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Photo. by Gutekunst, Phila. 
UNITED STATES SENATOR 


BOIES PENROSE. 


He is writing his own record. 


“ Great head!” 

“That ’s capital!” 

“You see, even the most persistent re- 
formers have sung Weaver's praises ever 
since he so ‘vigorously and vehemently’ 
prosecuted Sam. Salter for ballot-box 
stuffing, and I’ll bet thirty cents that 
they will almost tumble over each other 
to endorse, embrace and elect him.” 

“Ha, ha! Ha, ha!—Salter, Sam. Sal- 
* ead 

“What ’s the matter, ‘Iz’?” 

“Oh, I was just thinking.” 


ter 


Let ’s ring him in—I mean ring him 
up.” (They call over the *phone.) 

SceENE 2. (Enter District-Attorney 
W eaver. ) 

“Good morning, gentlemen. 
an unexpected pleasure.” 

“Good morning, John. John, we have 
decided to make you the next Mayor of 
Philadelphia.” 

“Mayor?” 

“Yes, Mayor. We are, by circum- 
stance, compelled to nominate a successor 


This  - 
[his is 
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to Ashbridge who has some standing in 
the community, who would n’t arouse 
the reformers, and we think you are just 
the man for the job.” 

“You really honor me beyond my 
deserts; I feel hardly competent to under- 
take such a task.” 

“We are well aware of that, but you 
need n’t worry,—what you lack we ’ll 
supplement.” 

“Of course, you will not require any 
pledges or promises that might harass me 
in the discharge of my duties ?” 

“None whatever, John. We know 
what we are about and you can truthfully 
proclaim that you are entirely untram- 
melled by any pledges, promises or pre- 
tences.” 

“Gentlemen, I hardly deserve 

“That ’s all right, John. Keep mum 
for the present.” 





(Exit Weaver. 

SCENE 38. 

“'This is great work.” 

“Now I'll be able to sleep.” 

“And I'll go back to Florida.” 

(Exeunt. ) 

While this is not intended as a ver- 
batim report of how three men rule us 
with an iron hand and dictate and force 
upon us candidates for office—how they 
insolently humble and terrorize a million 
and a half of people, who are supposed 
to be civilized, enlightened and free—it 
comes so near to reality that it may be 
accepted as typical and true. The re- 
sults of such autocratic power are made 
painfully manifest wherever the people 
have relegated their rights to the hands 
of a set of political bandits who banish 
virtue, throttle liberty »nd smite inde- 
pendence. 

A deplorable fact is that analogous 
conditions, though hardly as dispiriting 
as those depicted, exist in many com- 
munities and are fostered and encour- 
aged through the apathy and remissness 
of a self-satisfied citizenship that adu- 
lates liberty’s shadow and neglects its 
substance. Let the reader, who lives 
beyond the boundaries of the “ Keystone 
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State,” ask himself how near this narra- 
tive pictures the political situation at his 
own home, and if he is imbued with the 
spirit that gave us the “Declaration of 
Independence,” let him lift a lance, 
bravely enter the arena and fight for the 
perpetuation of its blessings! 

We are too prone to overlook wrong- 
doing in public life if it does not at the 
time personally affect us; we slight it as 
we do a mild cold, and we may not regret 
our neglect until the cold has developed 
into an insinuating malady that may 
worry and disturb us for life. The effort 
to hide political corruption is as mis- 
chievous as would be,—in a case of 
measles,-—an attempt to prevent the erup- 
tion from coming to the surface. Medi- 
cal men agree, and experience teaches, 
that the safety of the patient depends 
upon the blotches seeing the light of day, 
while their being kept in darkness under 
cover of the skin may lead to serious and 
perhaps fatal results. So in the case of 
political disease. If the proper reme- 
dies are used when the germs of disorder 
first become noticeable, the ailment may 
be quickly cured. If we permit them to 
grow and spread, heroic remedies, even, 
may fail to conquer the evil. 

Graft and hunger for spoils are not the 
growth of a day; their origin can be 
traced to earliest history. They have 
prevailed and do prevail more or less to- 
day in many countries, civilized or bar- 
barian, Christian or heathen, rich or poor, 
but they are more apt to asstime threat- 
ening proportions where abundance and 
riches offer a fruitful field for exploita- 
tion. This is one of the causes that has 
placed American cities under the ban. 
If we were not so abundantly blessed— 
perhaps handicapped would be better— 
with wealth untold and opportunities 
unmatched, we might be forced to put 
the grafters and spoilsmen out of busi- 
ness and compel them to earn an honor- 
able living, for the simple reason that, 
while we might have sufficent to reward 
honest toil, we would not have enough 
to feed and enrich the parasite and drone. 
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*hoto. by Gutekunst, Phila. 
PHILIP C. GARRETT, 
CHAIRMAN CITIZENS’ COMMITTEE OF ONE HUNDRED. 
A member of the Society of Friends, who devoted his 
time and means ‘9 the rescue of Philadelphia 
from »anded spoilsmen. 

Philadelphia’s political affairs during 
the past twenty-five years have been 
oscillating from conditions encouraging 
and bearable to those disheartening and 
insufferable, the latter culminating dur- 
ing the Ashbridge adm. nistration. They 
remain most disappointing and distress- 
ing at the present time under Mayor 
Weaver. 

In passing judgment, we should not 
forget that even our best mayors have 
been hampered in their official life by 
spoilsmen, hungry and unscrupulous, who 
wielded vast power in Councils, as well as 
in city and county offices. In fact, the ex- 
ecutive and legislative branches of the city 
government have been more or less antag- 
onistic under all mayors of clean personal 
and official records, largely owing to the 
often mediocre and worthless composition 
of Councils. The powers of the “con- 
spiracies and combinations for plunder” 
that have ruled Philadelphia under vari- 
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FRANCIS B. 


REEVES, 
PRESIDENT GIRARD NATIONAI 


BANK, 
VICE-CHAIRMAN CITIZENS’ COMMITTEE OF ONE HUNDRED. 
On his wise and well-considered motion, candidates, to 
secure the Committee’s endorsement, had to sign its Dec- 
laration of Principles. Mayor Stokley, after his nomina- 
tion, defiantly refused to sign the dec aration The Com- 
mittee withdrew its endorsement and elected Samuel G. 
King, Democrat, after a most spirited contest. 
ous titles since the Bullitt Bill became 
operative, proved an annoying obstruc- 
tion to the first two executives under the 
new charter, both men of 
lent personal character, 
public duty, and an 
give the city a clean, 
honest administration. 
A short retrospect of some of the 
abuses in municipal affairs, which the 
Committee of One Hundred was organ- 
ized to combat, will be of interest. It 
seems strange, indeed, that an uprising 
of the people at a time when wrong- 
doing was not so general, though far too 
prevalent, should be followed by splendid 
victory: while at the present time, under 
the dominion of an “‘Organization” steeped 
in iniquity in all its branches, it is almost 
impossible to arouse our citizens from 


excel- 
high ideals of 
earnest desire to 
progressive and 


most 
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an inexplicable unconcern and _ sinful 
contentment. 

Political power at that time centered 
in the “Gas-Trust,” of which James 
McManes was the presiding genius. The 
principal source of revenue to the polit- 
ical managers of the gas-works (they 
were called “ trustees”) was a drawback 
of one dollar a ton on coal; the stealings 
here, all told, amounted to about a mil- 
lion dollars a year. How this “pelf” 
was divided could never be ascertained. 
The City Treasurer’s office was another 


“fountain of wealth,” and was much 
sought after; the emoluments derived 
from “interest on deposits” and other 


dubious returns were princely and laid 
the foundation of more than one colossal 
fortune. It took years to secure legis- 
lation that turned two or more per cent. 
interest on bank-deposits from the pock- 
ets of the City Treasurer and his makers 
into the people’s strong-box. The office 
of Tax Receiver held out alluring tempt- 
ations, and was one of the prizes at the 
disposal of the “bosses and ringsters” 
of pre-Durham times. It was not only 
the compensation that the occupant 
could pocket without entangling himself 
in the meshes of the law; there were 
many opportunities to turn “an honest 
penny” by overlooking the collection of 
taxes on properties that were in “ friendly 
and responsive” hands. 

The acme of shame and odium con- 
verged in the office of “Collector of De- 
linquent Taxes,” a position created to 
provide an easy and lucrative berth for 
a hard and unfeeling occupant on whom 
tears of poverty and distress made no 
impression. This official squeezed 
blood-money out of widows and orphans, 
and the unfortunate poor, who, unable 
to pay their taxes when due, were placed 
on the delinquent-list, and under a law 
for which the “ Ringroosters” were re- 
sponsible, heavy penalties were added 
and the unfortunates sold out. It is 
estimated that the revenue from this 
“confederacy for prey” approached a 
quarter million dollars annually, or twice 
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as much money as a grateful nation paid 
Lincoln for saving our country and seal- 
ing this glorious consummation with his 
iife’s blood! 

Another nest of iniquity was the alms- 
house, where even the paupers were rob- 
bed by a systematic collusion and artful 
combination, that finally landed the 
superintendent, Major Ellis P. Phipps, 
in jail. 

It seems almost impossible that the 
depravity depicted could be surpassed, 
and in some respects it cannot; but 
after perusing this and the next chapter, 
the reader will agree that while public 
; affairs at that time were in “spots” 
shocking beyond belief, they have for 
the past six years in many respects be- 
come even more oppressive and forbid- 
ding. The “Organization” at this hour 
feels so powerful and invincible that it 
passed through a legislature, slavish in 
its conduct, crouching in its attitude 
and without conscience in its actions, 
bills, which if approved by the Governor 
will open wide the door and add to the 
miseries of the present the afflictions of 
the past. 

Philadelphia will always owe ‘a debt 
of gratitude to the intrepid, devoted, 
public-spirited members of the Com- 
mittee of One Hundred, who, freely 
giving their time and means, with the 
assistance of a thoroughly-aroused com- 
munity overthrew the “Ringsters and 
Roosters” who then robbed the city. 

While the Committee of One Hundred, 
as stated in the April Arena, dissolved 
after a few years of active and successful 
work, its influence for good is felt to this 
day. One of its influential and honored 
members, George D. McCreary, was 
nominated and elected City Treasurer. 
He inaugurated a new era in that office 
by returning fees amounting to a fortune, 
to which he might have laid legal claim. 
His fine conscience and sense of duty told 
him that while a thing may be consid- 
ered legal, it is not necessarily moral. 
His example has resulted in the return of 
large amounts of fees by his successors, 
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JOHN FIELD, 


CHAIRMAN CAMPAIGN COMMITTEE, CITIZENS’ COMMITTEE 
OF ONE HUNDRED. 


An earnest, indefatigable and consistent worker in the 
cause of gx government, whose eloquent and tell- 
ing campaign speeches were eagerly listened 
to by applauding multitudes. 
at times voluntarily, at others under com- 

pulsion. 

The unconscionable leeches, who had 
bled the tax-payers by pocketing and 
dividing with their masters and sponsors 
vast sums of money filched from the pub- 
lic under the guise of law, were put to 
flight through the persistent and insist- 
ent efforts of McCreary. An ordinance 
was passed in 1892, at his instigation 
and demand, under which a two per cent. 
interest-charge on bank-deposits néw 
finds its way into the city treasury in- 
stead of enriching hungry politicians. The 
treasury has been made richer by approx- 
imately two million dollars since the pass- 
age of this ordinance. 

There was light, indeed, in the midst 
of darkness! 

The Bullitt charter, which concentrates 
power in the hands of the Mayor, was 
heartily endorsed by the Committee of 
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GEORGE D. 
RE-ELECTED MEMBER OF CONGRESS 


McCREARY, 


One of the leading spirits in the Citizens’ Committee of 
One Hundred. He was elected City Treasurer and 
returned to the Treasury enormous fees which 
his predecessors used to pocket. 

One Hunared. It went into effect in 
1887, under Mayor Edwin H. Fitler. He 
was a man of sterling integrity, of posi- 
tive character, and for that reason not 
always over amiable. General Louis 
Wagener was his efficient Director of 
Public Works, while ex-Mayor Stokley 

was Director of Public Safety. 

Mayor Fitler, following William B. 
Smith, “the ‘Dandy’ Mayor,” left his 
impress upon the community, and it is 
a genuine pleasure to bear testimony to 
his personal worth and honorable public 
career. 

Mr. Fitler was followed by Edwin S. 
Stuart, who served from 1891 to 1895. 
Mr. Stuart represented the young Re- 
publican element in all that is best in 
an organization of young men, who, 
while as a body they have not yet ad- 
vanced to the ideal of separating party 
politics from municipal government, be- 
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lieve in pure administration, an honest 
and uncorrupted ballot, and manly qual- 
ities in public as well as private affairs. 
His directors, James H. Windrim, Pub- 
lic Works, and Abraham M. Beitler, 
Public Safety (since elected Judge of the 
Court of Common Pleas and an ornament 
to the bench), strengthened Mayor 
Stuart’s administration, though he was 
at times pestered with unreasonable re- 
quests and demands and threatened with 
dire results unless he would accede to 
the wishes of his tormenters. He hewed 
to the line and left the Mayor’s office 
honored and respected by all in a high 
degree. He had the rare distinction of 
having addressed to him this engrossed 
letter: 


“ PHILADELPHIA, February 3, 1892. 
“'To Hon. Epwin S. Stuart, 
“Mayor of Philadelphia: 

“As your fellow-citizens, deeply in- 
terested in all that concerns the welfare 
of our city, we have observed with in- 
creasing satisfaction your administration 
of its affairs. We desire to express our 
high appreciation of the honesty, impar- 
tiality, courage and fidelity with which 
you have performed the duties of your 
high office. We appreciate the great 
difficulties that surround the position 
you occupy and realize the obligations 
which rest upon all good citizens to sus- 
tain the civil authorities in well-doing. 
We, therefore, come to commend you for 
the faithful manner in which you have 
administered the trust in the past, and 
to encourage you to go forward in your 
most excellent course and thus, more 
than ever, make Philadelphia what we 
believe it already is, one of the best gov- 
erned cities of the country, if not of the 
world. 

“ As loyal citizens, we promise to stand 
by you in your every effort to suppress 
vice and immorality in the various forms 
in which it may show itself in our midst. 
We trust that you will be eminently: suc- 
cessful in your efforts, so to administer 
our municipal affairs as to afford a prac- 
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tical solution of the difficult problem 
which is now the subject of most anxious 
consideration, viz., How is good and 
efficient government for our large cities 
to be best secured ? 

“In the path which you have chosen 
to pursue we beg leave to extend to you 
our most hearty support.” 


This letter was signed by a number 
of the foremost of our citizens, among 
them: O. W. Whitaker, John Field, 
Thomas Gillespie, Alexander Brown, 
William Beaumont Whitney, D. Hayes 
Agnew, William V. Keating, George C. 
Thomas, John H. Converse, Robert C. 
Ogden, David Scull, D. C. Gibboney, 
and H. L. Wayland. 

Such appreciation must be an ever- 
increasing pleasure and satisfaction to 
its recipient. But how does the miscre- 
ant in office feel whose memory is execra- 
ted by all good citizens and will remain 
a by-word of shame and disgrace for all 
time ? 

Charles F. Warwick followed Mr. 
Stuart. He was an eleventh-hour can- 
didate, and took the place which Senator 
Quay had reserved and intended for 
Boies Penrose. David Martin, at that 
time leader of the “Combine,” ascer- 
tained that sure defeat would follow the 
nomination of Mr. Penrose, and shortly 
before the convention met changed front 
and had Warwick nominated. This pre- 
cipitated war between Martin and Quay, 
—the latter designating Israel W. Dur- 
ham as his representative, and thus arose 
to hitherto unmatched power the “ peer- 
less leader” who holds Mayor Weaver 
in leading-strings as a nurse does a help- 
less child. 

Mayor Warwick’s administration was 
from the start embarrassed by bitter 
factional fights and his political bed was 
not one of roses. 

Municipal Black Plague commenced 
with the accession to the Mayoralty of 
Samuel H. Ashbridge. 

Ashbridge brought about his nomina- 
tion through a protracted, carefully-con- 
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EDWIN 8. STUART, 
MAYOR FROM 1891 TO 1895. 
He had the confidence of the entire vy | during 


his administration and —— to-day a high and 
enviable position among his fellow-citizens. 


ducted, well-planned and cunning cam- 
paign at Sunday-scools, prayer-meet- 
ings, singing societies, socials, smokers, 
revivals, charities, church suppers, com- 
mercial gatherings, masked balls, lodges, 
and, whenever opportunity offered, he 
made speeches “loaded” with highly- 
sentimental utterings and of a patriotic 
“smack” that gained for him a quite 


unique reputation and the sobriquet 
“Stars-and-Stripes Sammy.” He _ util- 


ized the years spent in the laborious work 
of “baiting for a catch” and grew so 
strong with the good people that the 
“ Organization” feared to turn him down 
and he was nominated. 

He had for several years served as cor- 
oner, and changed from attending upon 
the dead to the more congenial occupa- 
tion of devoting his abilities to the living, 
with much alacrity. 

While Ashbridge had succeeded in 
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THOMAS L. HICKS, 

ONE OF THE ABLEST OF PHILADELPHIA’S PoSTMASTERS, 
under whose administration a largely-increased business 
was done at materially-reduced expenses. 

Ashbridge was satisfied with making a perfunctory de- 
nial of Hicks’ charge that the former had declared to him 
he was going to make out of the Mayor's office all there 
was in it for Samuel H. Ashbridge. 

Hicks failed of re-appointment because he refused to 
obey the immoral behests of the ‘‘ Organization’’ and its 
backers. 
attracting the support of many excellent 
people, there were some who did not take 
him at par and he made, during the cam- 
paign, calls on a number of doubting 
Thomases to assure them that they could 
accept him without discount, at full 
“face” value. As the campaign pro- 
gressed, ugly rumors of shady financial 
matters continued to grow and created 
misgivings in the minds of many people 
who had been “taken in” before. A 
letter was addressed to Ashbridge by a 
number of prominent clergymen, asking 
him what would be his policy in case of 
election. This is a copy of his reply: 

“OFFICE OF THE CORONER, 
HILADELPHIA, February 16, 1899. 


“Rev. C. T. Brapy, 
MervIN J. Eckets, 


‘<< P 


T. T. MurcHier, 
W. H. ANDERSON, 
Rost. M. GREEN, 
Hueues O. GrBBons, 
CHARLES Roaps. 

“ GENTLEMEN: 

“Replying to your communication 
of the 13th inst. requesting me to define 
my attitude in event of my election as 
Mayor of this City, respectfully beg leave 
to say, that in event of my being honored 
by my fellow-citizens as the Executive 
Officer of our City, I will execute every 
mandate of Law, perform every duty and 
keep every obligation and promise. 

“T remain 

“Very respectfully yours, 
“S. H. AsHBRIDGE.” 

This letter was dated February 16, 
1899; Ashbridge was inaugurated the 
first Monday in April, when he began his 
career as the one Chief Magistrate of 
Philadelphia whose name will always be 
remembered as the man whose duplicate 
does not exist and is not looked for. 

It was not long after his inauguration 
until Ashbridge, having forgotten his 
letter and pledges to the ministers, showed 
the cloven foot. At a meeting with 
Thomas L. Hicks, at that time post- 
master of Philadelphia, and a man whose 
word is as good as his bond, the Mayor, 
according to Mr. Hicks, said: “Tom, I 
have been elected Mayor of Philadelphia; 
I have four years to serve; I have no 
further ambitions. I want no other 
office when I am out of this one, and 
shall get out of this office all there is in 
it for Samuel H. Ashbridge.”’ 

Mr. Hicks remarked: “This is a very 
foolish thing to say. Think how that 
could be construed.” 

Ashbridge replied: “I do n’t care any- 
thing about that. I mean to get out of 
this office everything there is in it for 
Samuel H. Ashbridge.”’ 

The Mayor entered a perfunctory de- 
nial of this story, but, for reasons best 
known to himself, he did not haul Mr. 
Hicks into court on a libel charge. 

















The climax of municipal robbery by 
connivance of officials, and for the bene- 
fit of favorite contractors and their silent 
partners, official and otherwise, was 
reached during the administration of 
Mayor Samuel H. Ashbridge. This car- 
nival of robbery had been prepared for 
in advance by the political junta which 
had come into power. A great public 
improvement in the shape of a water- 
filtration system, which, at the best, would 
cost millions of dollars had become a 
necessity, owing to the increasing pollu- 
tion of the Schuylkill river. A typhoid 
epidemic occurring during the previous 
administration had forced this necessity 
upon public attention, and a loan of 
$3,700,000 with which to begin the work 
had been voted. Before a dollar of it 
could be applied to the purpose intended, 
however, bogus injunction proceedings 
had been inaugurated in a local court 
upon the initiative of a couple of private 
citizens, who, it transpired afterwards, 
were merely dummies of Israel W. Dur- 
ham and his associates, the whole pur- 
pose of this proceeding being to delay 
the inauguration of the work until a new 
administration had been installed, which 
these arch-conspirators hoped to control. 
The proceedings proved to be merely 
dilatory, being without justification 
either in law or fact, and were so declared 
by the court when pushed to final issue. 
They had served the conspirators’ real 
purpose, however, in throwing the in- 
itiative of the great filtration enterprise 
into the Ashbridge administration, giv- 
ing it the control of the expenditure of 
this vast, as well as of a much greater, 
sum which was voted by the taxpayers 
for the carrying on of the proposed work. 

When we consider that thousands of 
homes were at that time invaded by dread 
diseases that traced their origin to the 
polluted waters we were compelled to 
use, that hundreds and hundreds of fam- 
ilies were made desolate by the taking 
away of dear and loved ones from typhoid 
and diphtheria, it appears incomprehen- 
sible how any body of men, with even 
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SAMUEL H. ASHBRIDGE, 

He has written and sealed his own record. 
the slightest instinct of humanity, could 
be so cruel, so unnatural, so diabolical, 
as to delay the construction of filtration 
plants that were to bring relief and save 
life, for the sake of placing the contracts 
in favored hands. 

On April 20, 1890, Councils adopted 
a resolution creating a Board of Water 
Commissioners, to be appointed by the 
Mayor, to investigate and recommend 
the best system for the purification of 
the city’s water-supply. The members 
of the Commission appointed by the 
Mayor were Rudolph Hering, Joseph 
M. Wilson and Samuel M. Gray. These 
Commissioners were widely-known, 
skilled engineers, one of them being at the 
time, and another had been, a resident 
of Philadelphia. They were acquainted, 
therefore, not only with the extent of the 
existing water-plant, but with the topog- 
raphy of the city and its surroundings, 
and could estimate intelligently and with 
expert knowledge the engineering diffi- 
culties to be encountered. Furthermore, 
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they were familiar with the existing 
sand-filtration plants, both in this coun- 
try and abroad, and had access to all 
necessary information as to cost of con- 
struction and length of time necessary 
for the complete installation of the plant. 
In addition to information derivable 
from their own personal knowledge, they 
had the competent assistance of Mr. J. C. 
Trautwine, Jr., then Chief of the Water 
Bureau, who had already carefully 
studied the subject of purifying the city’s 
water-supply, and made at least two 
previous reports to Councils embodying 
his recommendations. 

The Commissioners were expected, 
if not actually instructed, also, to be 
liberal in their estimates of the cost. The 
report of the Commission was made after 
four months, and was, therefore, not 
hastily compiled. It recommended four 
slow sand-filtration plants of a capacity 
of 150,000,000 gallons of filtered water 
daily, and a rapid or mechanical plant, 
at East Park Reservoir, of a capacity of 
50,000,000 gallons daily, making a total 
daily capacity of 200,000,000 gallons. 
These plants were estimated to cost in 
round figures, including land, $10,974,- 
000. It was also proposed that $3,290,- 
500 should be spent for the improvement 
of the existing plant, including new pump- 
stations, reservoirs and_ distributing 
mains, raising the entire estimate for the 
filtration plant, and the improvement 
and extension of the distributing service, 
to $14,365,000, an item of $100,000 hav- 
ing been added for waste restriction. 
Three years were regarded as the time 
necessary to install these improvements 
and put them in complete operation. 

In making these estimates, the Com- 
missioners had the benefit of the. expe- 
rience of the cities of Lawrence, Massa- 
chusetts, and Albany, New York, each 
of which had sand-filtration plants al- 
ready in operation, of sufficient capac- 
ity to furnish an abundant supply of 
pure water to its residents. The plant 
at Albany was the one upon which the 
Philadelphia .plant was modeled, and 
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the Commissioners, taking the cost of 
that plant as a basis, added an average 
of 37 per cent. to their estimate of the 
cost of the Philadelphia plant, to provide 
for any possible increase in wages, cost 
of materials and unforeseen difficulties 
of construction. This estimate was con- 
sidered exceedingly liberal, both by the 
engineers who had constructed the Albany 
works and by Mr. Trautwine, the Chief 
of the Water Bureau of Philadelphia, 
as well as by other competent engineers 
who had carefully studied the report. 

Having secured this report and a pop- 
ular indorsement of the plan, including 
an additional loan of $12,000,000, the 
Ashbridge administration proceeded at 
once to adopt a course whi h should 
make the project as costly as possible, 
and which has, in point of fact, resulted 
in the expenditure of twice the original es- 
timate, and required in construction a 
good deal more than twice the time set 
by the Commissioners as necessary for 
the completion of the work. Six years 
have already transpired since Samuel 
H. Ashbridge was inaugurated; less 
than a hundred million gallons of fil- 
tered water are being furnished; $25,- 
000,000 have already been expended or 
placed under contract, and the lowest 
estimate now furnished by the city gov- 
ernment indicates that at least $5,000,- 
000 more will be required to complete 
the undertaking. 

The first step towards making the 
filtration enterprise a carnival of graft 
for politicians and contractors, in short 
a scheme for filtering money from the 
treasury, rather than a sensible method 
of filtering impurities from the water, 
was the dismissal of the engineers who 
had made the report, as well as the com- 
petent engineer who was Chief of the 
Water Bureau, who assisted in its prepa- 
ration, and the appointment in his place 
of an engineer brought from another 
city, whose only practical achievement 
in water purification had been the con- 
struction of a filter-plant which is said to 
have proved a failure. At Albany, Allen 




















Hazen, who had been employed to make 
the preliminary estimates for the filtra- 
tion plant at that place, was retained to 
superintend the work, with the result 
that when the plant was completed and 
in working order, his original estimate 
had been exceeded less than five per cent. 
Note the difference: John W. Hill, 
brought from Cincinnati to carry out 
plans made by other engineers, upon a 
basis of 37 per cent. more than the Albany 
estimate, has, at the end of twice the time 
estimated by the Commission, furnished 
less than one-half the water the original 
estimates required, and expended and 
planned to expend twice the amount of 
the original estimate, and for this brilliant 
achievement he has just been awarded 
an increase in his annual salary from 
$12,000 to $17,000. A few items by 
way of comparison wiil indicate the dif- 
ference in the cost of construction. The 
Albany ‘plant cost completed, including 
land, $499,890.42; the plant at Upper 
Roxborough, which in its number of 
filters, size of filter-beds, and daily capac- 
ity of filtered water, is exactly the same 
as that at Albany, cost $1,055,054.71, 
according to Chief Hill’s report con- 
tained in Mayor Weaver's message for 
1903, page 236; in other words, the 
Upper Roxborough plant, with the same 
capacity as the Albany plant, and with 
no essential difference that should have 
cost a dollar in excess, except in the mat- 
ter of land, actually cost more than twice 
as much. The other completed plant 
at Belmont, in proportion to its capacity, 
has cost at a still greater ratio, while the 
greater plant at Torresdale is still incom- 
plete, but is certain to cost more than 
double that at Albany in proportion to 
its capacity. 

One more comparison will be suffi- 
cient to indicate the extent of the extrav- 
agant graft which has characterized this 
costly undertaking. At both Lawrence 
and Albany, the sand and gravel con- 
stituting the filtering materials, were 


placed in the beds for $1.00 per cubic 
yard. 


The average cost of these mate- 
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C. TRAUTWINE, Jr., 

Chief of the Water Bureau at the time the filtration con- 
tract was awarded and who had assisted in the prep- 
aration of the plans! An able, honest and 
competent engineer who, however, was 
not satisfactory to the “ Organiza- 
tion” and was, in conse- 
quence, ‘‘ beheaded.”’ 
rials in Philadelphia has exceeded $3.00 
per cubic yard. The cost per acre of 
six feet of filtered materials at Lawrence 
and Albany was about $8,000. The cost 
per acre in Philadelphia of filtering 
materials less than five feet has averaged 
probably $25,000. No one has ventured 
to claim that the sand and gravel used 
in the Philadelphia filter-beds is superior 
to that used at Albany and Lawrence, or 
furnished the public with any plausible 
reason why these very common and pro- 
saic materials should have cost any more, 

let alone three times as much. 

The methods by which these extrava- 
gant prices were rendered possible con- 
sisted originally in juggled specifications, 
which few could understand, and in the 
award of contracts to favored bidders, 
with a total disregard as to whether they 
were the lowest bidders. This policy 
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was pursued until one firm of bidders 
whose bid, while a low one, had been 
rejected, a higher bidder being given the 
contract, took the case into court, secur- 
ing the annulment of the award. This 
compelled an appearance of compliance 
with the law, which proved to be an 
appearance only. The fighting firm of 
contractors were given one contract, 
which seems to have satisfied them, as 
they at once became high bidders upon 
all future contracts. The award of con- 
tracts to the high and favored bidders in 
the early stage of the filtration proceed- 
ings served to discourage outside bidders, 
and with the one fighting-firm taken care 
of, real competition ceased. It is an 
astonishing feature of the bidding for 
the sand contracts, which were the 
largest that had ever been awarded in 
Philadelphia or elsewhere in the United 
States that not a single firm of sand- 
dealers participated in the bidding, al- 
though there were a dozen or more of 
reputable and  thoroughly-competent 
dealers in this article in the city. The 
method by which one firm was induced 
to refrain from bidding bordered on the 
criminal. 

Notwithstanding that the original esti- 
mated time-limit has already been ex- 
ceeded by one-half, care was taken dur- 
ing the Ashbridge administration to award 
all the important contracts so that the 
firm of favored contractors should reap 
the enormous profits even though the 
work might extend through two future 
administrations. The McNichols and the 
Ryans and Kellys secured these contracts 
at extravagant prices, including one for 
a costly conduit which was an engineer- 
ing blunder in the first place, and which, 
since its completion, has proved so faulty 
in construction that it will neither hold 
water when filled from within, nor shed 
water from without when it is empty; in 
other words it leaks both ways, just ac- 
cording to whether the inward or outward 
pressure is the greater. Such a piece of 
costly and useless hydraulic construction 
as the Torresdale conduit, built at a 


total cost of $1,350,000, could not be 
duplicated in the wide universe. 

But the extravagant and long-drawn- 
out filter job was not the only, nor even 
the worst, project of graft for which the 
Ashbridge administration was respon- 
sible. The building of a costly boule- 
vard three hundred feet wide and ten 
miles long, through open farm-lands, 
which could for a half a century to come 
be of no practical benefit to anybody 
except a lot of real-estate speculators, 
and which is likely to cost at least $10,- 
009,000, was fastened upon the tax- 
payers of the city in the closing days of 
the Ashbridge administration. By a 
juggled set of specifications prepared 
before the ordinance authorizing the 
opening of a foot of the proposed boule- 
vard had been passed, bids were invited 
for all the work of opening and improv- 
ing this expensive driveway to nowhere 
in particular, and the ordinancé, which 
was passed after the bids had been 
opened, made the contract a continuous 
one, giving contractor MeNichol, to 
whom it was awarded, a blanket-mort- 
gage on the whole undertaking, whether 
the time necessary for its completion 
should be two years or twenty-five. 

These omnibus specifications _ pre- 
vented the competition of contractors 
whose business was that of grading; of 
others who devoted themselves to paving 
and sidewalk construction, as weil as of 
nurserymen, who make a profession of 
tree and shrubbery planting and land- 
scape gardening. 

As a result of this suppression of com- 
petition, contractor McNichol gets eighty- 
three cents per cubic yard for grading, 
the ordinary price of which is about 
thirty cents. The contract includes, 
also, a tree-and-shrubbery item, which 
will ultimately amount to $250,000 at 
the contract rates, and which any one of 
a half a dozen competent nurserymen 
located within a few miles of Philadel- 
phia would have been glad to have fur- 
nished for half the money, and even less. 
As an illustration of the graft in this 























the section of the boulevard 


feature, 
already completed contains several plots 
of California privet, for which the con- 
tractor gets sixty cents a plant, while 
the nurserymen’s catalogued prices for 
these same plants in large quantities are 


only fifteen to twenty cents. The same 
extravagant prices were awarded for 
paving, macadamizing, sidewalk and 
curbing, sewer and bridge construction, 
and practically every feature of the work. 
By lumping the entire work into one con- 
tract, individual competition was elim- 
inated, and in consequence Philadelphia 
is paying for an ornamental boulevard 
for which the vast majority of people will 
never have any use, at least twice what 
such a work would have cost if con- 
structed at the expense of a private in- 
dividual or corporation. The Torres- 
dale boulevard was conceived for graft 
purposes solely, and when completed 
will be one of the most striking, as well 
as costly, monuments of the phenomenal 
graft administration of Samuel H. Ash- 
bridge. 

One other illustration will suffice to 
demonstrate the expensive favoritism 
which characterized every feature of 
public expenditure during the Ashbridge 
period. The contract prices for oats, 
hay, straw, bran, etc., for the use of the 
horses of the Fire and Police Depart- 
ments for the year 1903, as shown by 
the schedules at the office of the City 
Controller, contracts which probably ex- 
ceeded $200,000 were awarded to a high 
instead of the lowest bidder, at rates from 
fifty to seventy-five per cent. above the 
lowest bid. For example, oats, for which 
the lowest bid was forty-four cents per 
bushel, were furnished at seventy-two 
and seven-eighths cents. Baled hay, 
for which the lowest bid was ninety-nine 
cents per 100 pounds, was furnished at 
$1.60§ per 100 pounds. Rye straw, for 
which the lowest bid was ninety-five 
cents, was furnished at $1.48{ per 100 
pounds. Wheat bran, for which the 
lowest bid was ninety-nine cents per 100 
pounds, was furnished at $1.55§ per 100 
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JOHN W. HILL, 
CHIEF OF THE WATER BUREAU, SUCCESSOR TO 
J. C. TRAUTWINE, JR. 

pounds, and so on to the end of the 
chapter. The lowest bidder was a re- 
sponsible dealer who would have made 
from ten to fifteen per cent. above whole- 
sale rates if he had been awarded the 
contract. His bid was rejected, how- 
ever, for that of a favored contractor, 
whose profits ranged from fifty to eighty 
or ninety per cent. These instances of 
costly favoritism to filter, boulevard, 
and feed-contractors were not isolated 
ones; they are cited simply as examples 
of the policy of illegal, as well as unjus- 
tifiable, favoritism and extravagances 
which characterized every department 
of public expenditure during the period 
in which Samuel H. Ashbridge and his 
coterie of boodling politicians and con- 
tractors rioted with the public funds. 

It is interesting to diverge at this 
point from our story and pay attention 
to an important bill just passed at Har- 
risburg. 

The Legislature adjourned on April 
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13th, and it is no exaggeration to say 
that it is impossible to find its counter- 
part in any State of the Union. For 
cowardly submission to the “ three-man- 
power” that wields a political bludgeon 
unparalleled in our history, the vast 
majority of our “so-called” legislators 
cannot be matched. In the place of a 
deliberative body with high aims for 
the public good, we find an aggregation 
of cringing tools, who, lower in abject 


servitude than “ Helots”—because more 


intelligent—obeyed their masters’ be- 
hests without flinching. ‘Their votes 


were ever at the command of the leaders, 
and when the small number of the “un- 
shackled” was at times reinforced by 
enough casual “insurgents” to endanger 
the passage of a bill, recourse was had to 
the padding of the roll-call, in which the 
participants are experts. 

An interesting story might be told of 
the “ins-and-outs” at Harrisburg; of the 
allurements—including the next Gov- 
ernorship—held out to the presiding 
officers and “division” chiefs to keep 
them in line, but we are at present mainly 
concerned in a bill that is of vital im- 
portance to Philadelphia, and which, if 


ss 


approved by Governor Pennypacker, 
will perpetuate “Municipal Black 
Plague” indefinitely. 

A few weeks before adjournment 


(March 27th), the “Organization” ap- 
peared like “a thief at night,” and sneak- 
ed into the Legislature a bill of which 
no one outside the few initiated masters 
had any knowledge. This bill was in- 
tended to shear the Mayor of Philadel- 
phia of all power, by taking from him 
and conferring upon Councils the ap- 
pointment of the four Directors of 
“Works,” “Safety,” “Health,” and 
“Supplies”; under this bill he would 
not even be head of the Police Depart- 
ment! It required unanimous consent 
to introduce bills at that stage of the 
session, and if the object of the bill had 
been known it could not have been 
placed upon the calendar. This clan- 
destine, contemptible action on the part 


Masters and Rulers of “The Freemen” of Pennsylvania. 


of the “masters” in itself showed that 
they knew the bill could not bear the 
light of day, and that they could pass it 
only by whipping into line the mem- 
bers who depended upon the “Organ- 
ization” for appropriations of money to 
their respective districts. The bill was 
rushed through in regular machine fash- 
ion; no speeches were made in its favor 
and the opposing minority was impotent 
to prevent its adoption. 

The question why “Julius Cesar” 
Durham wanted this bill passed is easily 
answered. No man knows better than 
Durham that a day of reckoning is com- 
ing, and he is fully alive to the fact that 
as Tammany Hall had its “ Waterloo,” 
so the “Organization” will have its 
“Sedan.” The general uprising will be 
as irresistible here as it was there, and 
will be as successful if it is all along the 
line. Durham fears a concentrated fight 
with the Mayoralty as the objective 
point; he knows that if the fijty-five per 
cent. “stay-at-homes” go to the polls, 
reinforced by the respectable minority 
who cast their ballots at every election 
no matter how great the discouragement, 
he will lose the Chief Magistracy, with 
all its power and influence. 

Like a wise general, therefore, he looks 
for position, and this he secures in cover- 
ing and fortifying the skirmish-lines in 
the forty-two wards of the city. Skir- 
mishes in nearly 1,100 thoroughly-offi- 
cered divisions, and in all wards, are more 
promising ‘to him on account of the mas- 
terful “ Organization” which he is daily 
perfecting and in which his opponents 
are weak and deficient. If he elects a 
majority of Councils, and with scores of 
thousands of bogus voters in the river- 
wards and other parts of the city his 
chances are good, he can, under the 
“Ripper” bill, elect the four Directors 
and will be as powerful as he is now. 

This is what gave birth to the “ Phila- 
delphia Ripper,” the infamous bill forced 
through the Legislature and now before 
Governor Pennypacker for approval or 
veto. 
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It is years since Philadelphia has been 
aroused as now; a delegation composed of 
leading men of all professions, represent- 
ing many bodies, will appear before the 
Governor on April 19th and urge a veto. 
The advocates of the bill are quiescent; 
they are burrowing in the dark. It is said 
that the Governor has received a number 
of “personal” letters indorsing the bill; 
that among the writers are several Philadel- 
phia “Colonels” who have never smelled 
powder, but who are always ready to fight 
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in the rear with their retreat well-covered. 

Philadelphia’s government in the near 
future, for good or for evil, will depend 
upon Governor Pennypacker. His friends 
hope and pray for a veto; the syco- 
phants and mercenaries surrounding 
him importune the Governor to sign the 
bill; if he does he will be sorry but once 
—and that for the remainder of his life. 

(To be continued.) 
Rupoten BLANKENBURG. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


A CARTOONIST OF DEMOCRACY. 


By B. O. FLowenr. 


I. THE CARTOONIST AS AN EDUCATOR. 
HE STUDENT of history will con- 
stantly be impressed with the 
power exerted by ever-changing factors 
in dominating and moulding public opin- 
ion. In one period one influence will 
prove irresistible and compelling; in an- 
other, one or more quite different and 
perhaps diametrically opposite factors 
will hold the throne of power. Thus we 
find, after that great period of moral and 
religious stimulation and awakening 
known as the Reformation, the pulpit 
became the most powerful schoolmaster 
throughout Protestant lands. It swayed 
the conscience and guided the intellect 
of millions, especially throughout Teu- 
tonic and Anglo-Saxon lands. New 
England affords a most striking illustra- 
tion of this all-mastering influence in 
public and private life during her colonial 
period. With the American Revolution 
came an era of broadening thought, dur- 
ing which there was a distinct reaction 
from the narrow, austere, arbitrary eccle- 
siastical dogmas and assumpiions that 
had previously prevailed. Much of that 
which had long been accepted as “'Thus 
saith the Lord,” in the days when the 
Mathers were in their glory, was unhesi- 


tatingly rejected by a large proportion of 
the noblest of our people, and the bud 
of liberalism grew until it burst into the 
full blossom of Unitarianism in the first 
half of the nineteenth century, expressing 
a breadth of thought and toleration of 
spirit that had been previously embodied 
in the views and teachings of Thomas 
Jefferson and several other of the master- 
minds who laid the foundation of our re- 
public. 

As the influence of the pulpit waned, 
the town-meeting, debating club and pub- 
lic discussions largely took its place, and 
these influences were supplemented by 
leaflets and tracts; but nowhere and at 
no period, perhaps, was public opinion 
so influenced by tracts and leaflets as in 
France prior to the Revolution and in 
England during the early years of the 
Corn-Law agitation. in the first instance 
the newspapers had not yet become a 
great popular educator, nor would it have 
been possible for editors of regular peri- 
odicals to carry on radical or revolution- 
ary agitations in such a manner as was 
accomplished by the pamphleteers. It 
is stated that in France the police author- 
ities would no sooner gather up and de- 
stroy the great mass of pamphlets em- 
bodving democratic ideals as promulgated 
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JUST PLAIN ATAVISM. 


Atavism, as the dictionary will tell you, indicates a tendency to go back and look like your old ancestors. 
f you never saw atavism illustrated in your life, you may see it now. 


by the most advanced friends of free gov- 
ernment, than Paris would be deluged 
with a fresh crop of these philosophical 
but essentially incendiary arguments. In 
this manner and through the numerous 
secret societies which sprang up at this 
period in France, people were educated 
and prepared to make definite demands 
absolutely inimical to the age-long des- 
potism of the throne and the nobility and 
the fundamental claims upon which class- 
government necessarily rests. 

In the early years of the Anti-Corn-Law 
agitation in England there were many 
powerful papers which exerted a far- 
reaching influence over the popular im- 
agination, but these, without a single ex- 
ception, closed their columns to the prop- 
aganda of the Anti-Corn-Law League. 
In the abseace of such important educa- 
tional aid as they might have furnished, 


the wise, high-minded and determined 
young men who were the master-spirits 
in the Corn-Law and Free-Trade move- 
ment, decided upon two methods for edu- 
ating, informing and enthusing the na- 
tion. One was the holding of great eco- 
nomic meetings, not unlike the religious 
revival meetings which ever exert so com- 
pelling an influence over a large propor- 
tion of the people, especially in arousing 
their latent moral enthusiasm. These 
meetings were to be seconded by a sys- 
tematic distribution of tracts and leaflets. 
“We will sow England knee-deep in tracts 
if necessary,” exclaimed one of the en- 
thusiastic leaders; and accordingly great 
presses were set to work. At the large 
meetings each person received a package 
of leaflets and pamphlets containing ar- 
guments, parables, songs or stories, all 
calculated to enlighten the mind and in- 
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fluence the moral sentiments. This sys- 
tematic propaganda ere-long set England 
ablaze with popular interest and enthu- 
siasm. 

In our own country, political speakers 
and orators discussing general questions 
of interest were long prominent factors 
in general education, while the public- 
schools became the dominant and over- 
shadowing educational influence for the 
young. Later came the weekly paper, 
supplementing the school, the pulpit and 
the rostrum, and still later the daily paper. 
With the advent of the cheap or penny 
daily came a new era in public education. 
Especially was this true after the intro- 
duction of illustrations Then the cheap 
daily became second only to the public- 
schools as a public instructor, and it was 
an educator greatly needed in order to 
influence, stimulate and inform the great 
tide of immigrants which 
were month by month 
arriving on our shores 
from distant lands, repre- 
senting the very poor and 
for the most part ignorant. 
But a large proportion 
of these people were stur- 
dy and ambitious. Their 
ignorance was not due to 
sloth or indifference, but 
rather to the absence of 
opportunities for educa- 
tion in their native land. 
When they came to Amer- 
ica they desired to learn, 
but their school-days were 
over and their money was 
scarce; and because their 
minds had not been train- 
ed to study, their thoughts 
moved slowly. Here is 
where the cheap illustra- 
ted paper became a most 
potent influence in pop- 
ular education, and in 
this field the cartoonist 
gradually became a com- 
manding factor in the ele- 
mentary education of the 
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electorate who had never erjoyed the ad- 
vantage of school privileges in their native 
land. He also became an aid and mentor 
to hundreds of thousands of native-born 
citizens to whom reading was a difficult 
task, owing largely to long yeers of inces- 
sant toil with the hands and little leisure for 
reading and recreation. To all these per- 
sons the large type, the ——— 
ally the cartoons and humorous sk<iches, 
served as a lure, arresting the attention, 
directing the mind to a certain subject, 
and stimulating interest and curiosity 
sufficient to lead the reader to seek the 
subject-matter as discussed in the edito- 
rials or chronicled in the news-columns. 
More than this: on the principle of in- 
fluencing the slow-thinking by the line 
upon line method, a series of cartoons will 
in time drive home a vital truth so that 
it never leaves the mind. 
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Thus the cartoonist if he be true to 
convictions of right and bravely, loyally 
and faithfully holds to the fundamental 
principles of democracy, of justice and 
fraternity, becomes one of the greatest 
forces for good in the land—one of the 
most far-reaching and positive influences 
in the elementary education of hundreds 
of thousands if not of millions of people; 
and to-day as never before in the history 
of this land, and as in no other quarter of 
the globe, the cartoonist is one of the 
greatest educators. 


II. FREDERICK BURR OPPER. 


Among the many gifted and resource- 
ful comic illustrators and cartoonists in 
America, probably no individual is wield- 
ing so great an influence as Frederick 
Opper, and fortunately for the republic 
that influence is being exerted for the 


recetilibeniiie 


A Cartoonist of Democracy. 


cause of all the people in the 
titanic battle now being 
waged between organized 
greed or the gambling, priv- 
ilege-fattened plutocracy on 
the one hand, and the great 
producing and consuming 
masses on the other, and in 
the corollary conflict—that 
of reaction and class-rule, in 
which wealth is striving to 
supplant the fundamental 
ideals and principles of dem- 
ocracy with the imperialistic 
and old-time theories of priv- 
ileged classes versus the 
masses. 

Mr. Opper was born in 
Madison, Ohio, in 1857. 
He was educated in the pub- 
lic-schools until he reached 
the age of fourteen. Then 
he accepted a position in a 
village newspaper office, 
where he remained for one 
year; but the ambition to 
rise and succeed in a larger 
field, which is so character- 
istic of the normal youth 
in a free country who has 
been reared near to nature’s heart, soon 
took possession of him. He determined 
to make a success in life and fixed 
his eyes upon the nation’s great me- 
tropolis as the theater of his endeav- 
ors. Thither he journeyed, securing 
a position in a store, but holding to the 
idea of ultimately entering the fields of 
art or literature. While engaged in the 
store he submitted several drawings to 
Wild Oats and other humorous and illus- 
trated papers, which were promptly ac- 
cepted and paid for. This success led to 
his determination to adopt illustrating as 
a profession. Accordingly he devoted 
all his spare time to drawing, in order to 
better fit himself for his life-work, and in 
the course of a short time he secured a 
position on the art staff of Frank Leslie’s 
Weekly, the same magazine which years 
before had given a start to Thomas Nast. 
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This position he held for 
three years, leaving it to 
join the staff of Puck as a 
prominent artistic contrib- 
utor on that important 
humorous weekly. For 
eighteen years his pictures 
appeared regularly in Puck, 
and during this time he won 
a foremost place among the 
most effective humorous car- 
toonists and illustrators of 
America. At the end of 
this period he severed his 
professional relations with 
Puck in order to accept a 
position offered him by Mr. 
William R. Hearst, who was 
determined to make his 
daily papers great popular 
educators, and with the 
quick instincts of a true 
journalist realized the im- 
portant fact that the re- 
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sourceful and original cartoonist 
was one of the greatest of educators 
and that his work also contributed 
in no small degree to the success 
of a daily. Since entering the ser- 
vice of Mr. Hearst, Mr. Opper has 
been daily appealing to an increas- 
ing multitude—a multitude which 
now numbers many millions of peo- 
ple—in the New York American and 
Journal, the Boston American, the 
Chicago American, the San Fran- 
sisco Examiner, and the Los Angeles 
Examiner. Barring the influence 
exerted by the extortions, lawless 
oppressions and corrupt practices 
of the trusts and corporations, we 
doubt whether any single influence 
has been more potent in arousing 
the American people to the essen- 
tial criminality, oppression and peril 
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THE GOOD LINE AND THE BAD LINE. 


“The bread-line is a noble charity, but the pie-line ought to be abolished.”’ 
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to plunder the people, than the cartoons 
of Frederick Opper. 


Ill. MR. OPPER’S WORK. 


Mr. Opper’s work is marked by strong 
individuality. He is in no sense an imi- 
tator. He rarely caricatures individuals, 
preferring to employ original figures to 
typify certain evil classes, and it is rare 
indeed that his drawings do not at first 
appeal to one’s risibilities, creating a smile 
while conveying some important truth. 
In this respect he differs as radically from 
Mr. Homer Davenport as did Michael 
Angelo differ from Raphael. Daven- 
port’s work is almost always savage. He 
rarely makes one even smile. His draw- 
ings are often colossal, but they are sin- 
ister and tragic in character. We cannot 
better explain the difference between the 
work of these two famous cartoonists 
than by repeating an incident related to 
us by a gentleman in New York at the 
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“DIVINE RIGHT.” 
“Little Father” of the Russian People. 


time when both artists were em- 
ployed on the New York Ameri- 
can and Journal. 

Our informant, a man who is a 
close observer and delights in 
studying men and things, noticed 
on one occasion some foreign-born 
workers intently studying the 
cartoons of Davenport and Opper 
in the New York Journal. The 
picture by the former on this 
occasion impressed our friend 
as being particularly forcible, 


and he ventured to say: “That 
is a great picture.” 
The workman looked up 


quickly, nodding his head but 
at the same time shrugging 
his shoulders in a manner 
which indicated that it was a 
doubtful acquiescence. So, point- 
ing to Opper’s cartoon which 
another worker was looking at, 
my friend said: “You like his 
work best ?” 

The laboring man’s counte- 
nance brightened as he replied: 
“Yes.” Then pointing to Da- 
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A GENUINE “SPOOK PICTURE.” 
No Humbug About It. 


venport’s picture he said in 
quaint phrasing: “This 
man, his pictures make me 
mad—too mad to think— 
fighting mad sometimes. 
But this man, why, you see, 
he make me laugh first, 
then he make me think. 
I like his picture the best.” 

On hearing this incident 
we felt that the worker had 
expressed a very vital truth. 
There are millions of peo- 
ple in our land who are 
gloomy, unhappy and dis- 
pirited. The outlook for the 
future is no longer bright. 
They are slow-thinking, yet 
they want to understand. 
Mr. Davenport’s  sledge- 
hammer strokes, his sinister 
and savage pictures, fur- 
ther depress and tend not 
unfrequently to make such 
people almost despair. His 
pictures of the brutal and 
masterful trusts, expressing 
savage determination and 
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apparently so powerful that the outlook 
seems hopeless, tend to enrage the indi- 
vidual. With Opper the case is different, 
because he always has as the butt or foot- 
ball of incarnate greed the ridiculous 
figure of the Common People; contempt- 
ible only because they themselves elect 
to be contemptible; despoiled only be- 
cause they themselves permit despolia- 
tion; weak and powerless only because, 
while holding sovereign power in their 
own hands, they abdicate in favor of 
corrupt party-bosses and machines, con- 
trolled and manipulated by privilege- 
fattened and law-defying corporations 
and over-rich protected classes. Seldom 
does our artist draw a picture innocent 
of humor. That he can make powerfully 
symbolic illustrations and savage car- 
toons, laying bare the absurdity of the 
deceptive shibboleths that enslave man- 
kind is evidenced by two typical examples 
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which we reproduce. One pic- 
tures War and Peace and car- 
ries the legend, “ War for Lib- 
erty, bound in the end to win, 
eventually will remove war of 
all kinds from the face of the 
earth.” The other cartoon is 
entitled “Divine Rights” and 
represents the Czar as crouch- 
ing while his soldiery, obedient 
to his murderous command, 
are shooting down starving 
men, women and children who 
came unarmed to lay their 
grievance at the feet of the 
ruler. Underneath this highly- 
suggestive cartoon we have the 
words, “The Little Father of 
the Russian People.” 

Such pictures as these, how- 
ever, are the exception. For 
the most part Mr. Opper’s 
drawings illustrate enthroned 
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and oppressive iniquity by well- 
considered symbolic figures, all 
bearing the same general resem- 
blance, while the picture of the 
Common People is none the less 
appropriate. The trusts, the 
millionaire tax-dodger, the cor- 
poration magnate, the great Wall- 
street gamblers, the venal offi- 
cials, betraying the people and 
accepting graft from privileged 
interests,—these are typified by 
figures that well represent gross, 
sordid, avaricious, sensual, insati- 
able materialism, innocent of 
lofty thoughts, noble emotions 
or high ideals; well content be- 
cause confident of the power to 
acquire and still acquire the 
earnings of others; joyous rather 
than gloomy, because of a sense 
of security born of their confi- 
dence in the power of money 
to shield them from ruin and 
save them from the penitentiary, 
while it will enable them to con- 
tinue to obtain special privileges 
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CHRISTMAS MORNING. 


Little Trusty Did n’t Get Left. 


through legislation, and 
immunity from the re- 
sults of law-breaking. 
Believing in the omnipo- 
tence of the dollar, be- 
lieving they possess a 
sufficient amount of 
wealth to break down 
or circumvent all at- 
tempts of the people to 
gain justice and enjoy 
equality of opportunities 
and of rights, and living 
solely on a gross, sensual 
or materialistic plane 
their proper symbol is 
the masterful self-satis- 
fied biped portrayed by 
Opper. The symbol of 
the Common People is 
that of a foolish, cowed, 
insignificant and con- 
temptible pigmy in the 
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presence of corporate wealth or 
enthroned greed. The artist has 
been severely criticized for so de- 
lineating the supreme sovereigns 
of the republic, but it seems to 
us a happy inspiration. It is 
well that the Common People be 
pictured as they are in reality 
instead of in theory, until they 
become sufficiently awakened to 
arise, unite and in their might 
overthrow the arrogant and grow- 
ing oppression of privileged 
wealth and the law-defying corp- 
orations. If instead of portray- 
ing our people, the artist had 
been picturing the masses of 
Russia, his cartoons would have 
been less apt and more open to 
the charge of being unjust; be- 
cause in Russia the people do 
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not possess the power of peaceably right- 
ing their wrongs. Indeed, every attempt 


to secure justice is met with execution, 
exile, or a living death in terrible prisons. 
But in a republic there is no good reason 
why the lawlessness, the extortion and 
the high-handed robbery of the railroads, 
the oil, beef, coal, grain and other trusts 
should be allowed to continue. Hence 
the artist is right in picturing the people 
as they really are. 

In this issue, through the courtesy -f 
Mr. William R. Hearst, we are able 
to present a number of Mr. Opper’s 
typical cartoons drawn for the Hearst dail- 
ies, and that have already served an im- 
portant educational purpose, illustrating 
the iniquity of the trusts and other para- 
sites that are fattening on the people. 

That the American people are awaken- 
ing to the peril of present conditions due 
to the controlling influence in government 
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of Wall-street gamblers, the trusts, mo- 
nopolies and public-service corporations, 
is everywhere becoming evident. That 
a mighty moral awakening is taking place 
must be apparent to the most casual ob- 
server, and that the awakening will result 
as have all such moral uprisings in the 
history of Anglo-Saxon peoples we be- 
lieve is probable if not inevitable. 
Among the great popular educators 
who are directing the attention of the 
masses to the oppression, corruption and 
essential despotism of corrupt party- 
machines and political bosses acting 
under the orders and for the enrichment 
of privileged interests, Frederick Opper 
is justly entitled to be considered as one 
of the leading factors. He is fighting 
Democracy’s battle and fighting it in a 
conspicuously effective manner. 
B. O. Firower. 
Boston, Mass. 


THE BENJAMIN FAY MILLS MOVEMENT IN 
LOS ANGELES. 


By W. A. Corey. 


OS ANGELES, California, is at 
present the scene of what is per- 
haps the most significant and remark- 
able religious movement in the world to- 
day. It is the most significant because 
the most expressive of advanced religious 
thought and the spirit of the age, and it 
is remarkable for the success that has 
attended it from its inception. 

Reference is made to the Los Angeles 
Fellowship, which was organized about 
the beginning of the present year by the 
Rev. Benjamin Fay Mills, the famous 

evangelist of other dag and the members 
of his family. Los es welcomed 
the Fellowship heartily, and the popu- 
larity of the movement has grown with 


every passing day. Beginning a few 
months since with only a handful of de- 
voted individuals and a great idea, with 
no organization, no money, no meeting- 
place, no prestige or leverage of powerful 
influence, the Los Angeles Fellowship 
has grown into a compact organization 
of over one thousand contributing mem- 
bers, with twenty-five working commit- 
tees, with activities along many lines, 
with a cash asset of fourteen 

dollars, with a hearing in the public press, 
and with universal enthysiasm and lim- 


itless and purposes. The entire 
ip seems to be imbued with 
the moral enthusiasm of the leader. 


The head of the Fellowship is, of 
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course, its founder, Mr. Mills. “Per- 
manent Minister” is his official title. 
Working with him as “Associate Min- 
ister” is his wife, Mary Russell Mills, 
the well-known student and teacher of 
Emerson; and working under the direc- 
tion of Mr. and Mrs. Mills are other 
members of their family and a large num- 
ber of committees, secretaries, assist- 
ants, etc. 

The fellowship is a many-sided in- 
stitution,—as many-sided as is the human 
society which it attempts to serve. It is 
not simply a talking institution; it works 
as well as talks. One of its many activ- 
ities is in connection with helping to care 
for the city’s poor and unfortunate. It 
has its sewing-society to provide clothing 
for the needy, and other relief commit- 
tees. It has its “Graduate Jolly Boys’ 
Club” for the benefit of graduates from 
the Juvenile Court and the city Deten- 
tion Home. It has its evening classes, 
and it is planning educational work on a 
large scale. It is providing free legal 
advice to protect the unfortunate from 
the rapacity of conscienceless lawyers 
and to discourage contentious litigation. 

The Fellowship is caring for its chil- 
dren and young people in a thorough and 
intelligent manner. Besides its Sunday- 
School, Children’s Church and Young 
Men’s Club, it is meeting the amusement 
question not only with regular social 
gatherings, but by providing at a moder- 
ate expense dancing-lessons by a com- 
petent instructor. There is also a Fel- 
lowship Dramatic Club that has already 
given several creditable public presen- 
tations. All these amusements are of a 
high order. The good is cultivated; the 
bad is eliminated. 

In the matter of music the Fellow- 
ship has been peculiarly fortunate. Not 
only have some of the best resident mu- 
sicians contributed their talent, but vis- 
itors from abroad have done the same. 
Members of Mr. Ellery’s famous Royal 
Italian Band have played in the public 
meetings, and among others from abroad 


who have sung and played may be men- 
tioned Mrs. Mary Linck Evans, the 
prima donna, and Jean de Chauvenet, 
the pianist. There is a Fellowship Or- 
chestra, and a great Fellowship -Choral 
Union is being organized for future re- 
citals. A recent feature of the singing 
has been a “Fellowship Hymn,” the 
words of which were written expressly 
for the Fellowship by Ella Wheeler Wil- 
cox, who is one of the charter-members. 

The attendance at Mr. Mills’ public 
meetings has been phenomenal. The 
difficulty has not been to get the people 
to come, but to get halls large enough to 
hold them. Within a few weeks after 
the movement was started the attendance 
at the Sunday meetings had to be limited 
to ticket-holders, up to a certain hour. 
Hall after hall has been given up as too 
small, and “standing-room only” signs 
are common in the Mills meetings. Plans 
are now being perfected for the erection 
of a great building to accommodate the 
various activities of the Fellowship, in- 
cluding a hall for public meetings, amuse- 
ment halls, business. headquarters, com- 
mittee rooms, publication offices of the 
Fellowship Magazine, etc. 

The qualifications for membership in 
the Los Angeles Fellowship are unique 
and characteristic of Benjamin Fay Mills’ 
personal attitude and opinions. The 
matter of religious belief is altogether 
eliminated. At the door of the Fellow- 
ship no questions are asked as to abstract 
theological opinions. All are welcomed 
on equal terms—orthodox and unortho- 
dox, Jew and gentile, agnostic, infidel, 
Christian, heathen—all are given the 
same hand-shake and smile of welcome. 
But there is a pledge. Besides the agree- 
ment to make a weekly cash payment of 
any amount from one cent upwards, the 
prospective member must pledge him or 
herself to encourage “trustful and un- 
selfish living.” Let the reader think 
twice before smiling at this pledge; for 
to obligate one’s self to live trustfully and 
unselfishly in this commercial and com- 


























petitive age is a far more serious matter 
than may appear at first sight. It in- 
volves the living up to the very highest 
Christian ideal. It involves the prac- 
ticing of peace in the midst of war. It 
involves the holding of one’s self from 
strife when strife is almost a necessary 
condition of existence. It means not 
simply a hearing of the Word, but a 
doing of it as well—a far more difficult 


Mr. Mills, as all the world knows, has 
broken finally and definitely with the 
old theological dogmas. He does not 
believe in the fall of man or in the old 
theories of the Atonement. He does not 
believe in the literalness of hell or heaven, 
or in the personality of God or the devil. 
Like all advanced thinkers, he has no 
creed, no definitely-settled statements of 
belief. He believes that truth is an un- 
foldment, and, being a student, he is 
constantly learning. His belief accords 
with the findings of science: that man, 
like the universe he lives in, is a develop- 
ment; that man is and always has been 
rising; that heaven and ell are not 
places but conditions in his upward 
struggle; and that “God” and “devil” 
are but names of opposing influences, 
like the negative and positive poles of a 

et. 

He believes in the universality of human 
salvation. He is an optimist. Like 
Tennyson he believes 


“ That will fall, 
At far off, at last, to all, 
And every winter change to spring.” 
His religion is one of trust. It has the 
spirit of Whittier when he sings: 


“I know not where His islands lift 
Their fronded in air; 
I only know I cannot drift 
Beyond 


His love and care.” 
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He has the same faith in humanity and 
its destiny that the Quaker had when 
he sang, in “ The Angels of Buena Vista”: 


“Not yet whaily lost, © Father, 


unk its blood and ashes, 
pear rohan a 


The success of the Fellowship is due, 
it seems to the writer, to two things,— 
namely, to the essential character of the 
movement, and to the personality of its 
founder. It fills a want that if not long 
felt is at least deeply felt. It harmonizes 
with the spirit of the age, which is liber- 
alism in religion. There is a necessity 
for such a movement; it answers a call; 
it comes at the opportune moment; it is 
the flood-tide that leads on to fortune. 
The very fact of its newness is an advan- 
tage. It has no traditions to cumber it. 
The orthodox churches are like a man 
trying to swim with one hand tied behind 
his back; their traditions hamper them. 
Not so the Fellowship. 

The other influence that is making the 
Fellowship is the personality of Benjamin 
Fay Mills himself. He is a many-sided 
man, and a great one on every side. He 
is not only a great thinker and orator, 
he is a man of action. He is a phenom- 
enal orgenizer. In less than four months’ 
time he has created an organization that 
in many respects equals the strongest 
church organizations in the state. Then, 
again, he will not quarrel. The ultra- 
orthodox portion of the community can- 
not bait him into any show of ill-humor. 
If they publicly pray for him one week 
and publicly abuse him the next, he only 
smiles and goes his way, doing the Mas- 
ter’s work. 

W. A. Corey. 

Los Angeles, Cal. 











MUNICIPAL OWNERSHIP METHODS. 


By Pror. Frank Parsons, Px.D. 


R. BROWN’S article in the April 
ARENA, discussing methods of 
securing and guarding municipal own- 
ership, seems to me a very valuable con- 
tribution to the literature of the subject. 
He shows more clearly perhaps than it 
has ever before been shown, that the pub- 
lic is losing money every day the public- 
franchises are in private hands. On 
every million of capitalization that pays 
six per cent. dividends, or sixty thousand 
dollars a year, the people could save one- 
half, or thirty thousand dollars a year, at 
once, by borrowing at three per cent. and 
taking over the monopolies. In many 
instances the dividends are more than 
six per cent. There is no question but 
that the people could buy the street-rail- 
ways, the gas, electric and telephone 
plants, water and all, and manage them 
so that they would pay off the whole cap- 
italization in thirty or forty years, with- 
out one dollar of taxation anywhere in 
the process. 

Instead of buying, however, at the value 
proved to exist on a specified date, as Mr. 
Brown suggests, I would prefer purchase 
at a value corresponding to the average 
net returns for the preceding five years. 
This is the plan adopted in the transfer 
of private monopolies to municipalities 
in Great Britain, and it has proved to be 
workable and reasonably fair to both 
parties, much fairer than purchase at the 
value existing on a specified date, espec- 
ially when the date is within the period 
of agitation for or discussion of the pur- 


chase, so that the value may be inflated 
by the prospect of obtaining a large price 
from the city. 

The heartiest endorsement is due Mr. 
Brown’s proposal for a National Associ- 
ation of Municipalities and a national 
clearing-house of municipal statistics, to 
safeguard the people of every city against 
extravagance, inefficiency and graft by 
means of publicity, expert knowledge and 
the power of enlightened public opinion. 
Such a central office, gathering and com- 
paring data relating to municipal indus- 
tries in this country and in Europe, would 
undoubtedly be able to detect at once any 
jobbery or serious incompetency in any 
department of any city management, and 
by notifying the city of their conclusions 
and the reasons for them could put the 
people on their guard and lead to the cor- 
rection of the trouble. Why could not 
our cities join at once in such a movement 
in respect to water-works, roads, schools, 
fire-departments, gas, electric-light, street- 
railways, etc.? In the name of good gov- 
ernment and progress, may I not venture 
to request the mayor of every city of 
twenty-five thousand or more inhabitants 
to bring the matter before the councils of 
his city; and in order that all may know 
what progress is being made in the matter. 
may I not further request each mayor to 
send Tue Arena a brief statement of the 
results of the council’s deliberations on 
the subject ? 

Frank Parsons. 

Boston, Mass. 
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RISE, MIGHTY ANGLO-SAXONS! 


By Katrina Trask. 


O mighty Anglo-Saxons! You assert 

With conscious pride the kingship of your race. 
Rise! Prove that kingship in a purblind world 
By your high likeness to the King of kings; 
Proclaim yourselves the champions of Peace, 

O mighty Anglo-Saxons! Break your swords, 
Disband your armies and destroy your arms; 
Stand forth for Peace and win a deathless name. 
Peace is not peace that sings its battle-songs, 
And sets its cannon on a hundred hills; 

That points its guns North, East, and West and South, 
Toward friendly harbors, ready at a word 

To call friends, enemies and targets—No! 

Peace is the great affirmative of God; 

It knows no armies, arms or armaments; 

For armies, arms and armaments deal death, 
And Peace holds conquest in the strength of life; 
Its crown immortal is unconquerable; 


Reach forth and claim the laurel for your own. 


Hath not the revolution of the years 
Brought sons of God a few steps nearer God than this— 
That they shall stand arrayed in uniform 
To march, at sudden call, to mutilate 

Their brothers, and to mar and mangle men 
Framed in the image of the God of gods? 

















Rise, Mighty Anglo-Saxons ! 


Hath not the cycle of the centuries 

Made manifest a clearer light than this— 

That man should compassed be by his own State 
And see no farther than its boundaries ? 

O foolish, vain, and perishable man! 

Latin or Anglo-Saxon, every race 

Is but one unit in a universe; 

And brotherhood should circle round the world. 


Rise, mighty Anglo-Saxons! Rule by right divine, 
No sword but found at last its Nemesis 

In all the records of the splendid past. 

Rome, Greece and Babylon in turn drew sword, 
Then each before a stronger power went down. 

O mighty Anglo-Saxons—break your swords, 
Disband your armies, and destroy your arms! 

And in God’s name have done with barren lies, 
For you are hypocrites—yea, whited sepulchres, 

O mighty Anglo-Saxons, full of dead men’s bones;— 
You preach a gospel when you live it not; 

You trick yourselves with honeyed words of Peace 
While every oath of office echoes war; 

You prate of arbitration to the tune 

Of clanging hammers, ringing on the steel 

That shapes your battleships and armaments. 

On two great continents the churchly towers aspire 
Toward the deep azure and the silent stars, 

And rising peans from the multitude intone 

The Anglo-Saxon’s worship of the Christ. 

The Christ! O canting hypocrites, have done! 
Christ’s way is peace; His one command is Peace; 


His final will and testament is Peace. 








Trayaddo, Tuxedo Park, New York. 

















Rise, Mighty Anglo-Saxons ! 


You cannot serve Him and deny Him both. 
Be honest, Anglo-Saxons! And be true! 
Pull down your ministers; hush the swelling hymn; 
Throw to the winds the sacramental bread— 

The holy bread of life and brotherhood— 

Or, with a common human honesty, 

Cease to shed blood; and cease to teach your sons 
The code of battle and the code of death, 
While—dressed in your ensanguined livery— 

They wait the opportunity to kill; 

Cease to build battleships and death’s grim enginery; 
Cease to pay tribute to the god of war; 

And cease—O Pharisees!—to pray “Thy kingdom come,” 
While you are voting means to make a hell 
In some vain-boasted cause of righteousness. 


Haste, Anglo-Saxons! Ere it be too late, 

And that sure prophecy the Master spake 

Shall find fulfilment in your overthrow. 

O mighty Anglo-Saxons! Break your swords, 
Disband your armies and destroy your arms. 

Rise to your destiny and learn a godlike strength, 
A power from Peace those nations never knew 
Which flourished for a glorious yesterday 

To lie beneath to-morrow’s desolating dust. 

O mighty Anglo-Saxons! Seek a way 

That will be unto immortality; 

And conquer with a conquest unto life. 

O mighty Anglo-Saxons! Ere it be too late, 
Rise, break your swords, and rule by right divine! 
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IN PRISON AND IN EXILE: THE EXPERIENCE OF 


STUDENT.* 


Epirep By Witu1am Lee Howarp, M.D. 


N 1897 I was studying law in the Uni- 
versity of Moscow. After passing 
the n examination in the spring, 
I left the city for my home, which was 
about eight hundred miles away. The 
country over which I traveled was beau- 
tiful. It was when spring is in its finest 
. The trees were blossoming, and 
the nightingales were filling the air with 
their song. I cannot forget those nights 
on the train listening to the concert of 
those tiny musicians. Their song filled 
my heart with joy and happiness. I 
traveled in the company of several stu- 
dents,—all joyful and happy. After 
journeying three days with the students 
I left them, and wishing all a happy va- 
cation, started on the journey to my broth- 
er’s house. 
After two days’ riding on horseback 
I reached my destination. I needed rest, 
and hoped to get it, but peace and rest 
seldom enter a home in Russia that har- 
bors a student. As I greeted my brother, 
a police-officer came in and asked me if 
Iwas F.M. I knew the man personally, 
as I had spent my vacation a year ago in 
this town, his behavior surprised me. He 
requested me to go to the police-station, 
but I remonstrated, and told him there 
probably was some mistake. “I am 
really F. M.,” I said, “but I have just 
arrived; so do n’t see what I have to do 
with the police. Probably you want 
somebody else.” 


— young man who related to me the follow- 
ing facts came to me for treatment of a broken-down 
nervous system, the result of his prison horrors 
His condition was — and so strong were the 
vivid memories of his imprisonment that only after 
months of residence in this country could I get to- 

the details of his story. I have tried to retain 
ty of his conversation and translated rather 
li his sta i 
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“No,” said the officer, “I want you.” 

“ What for?” I asked. 

“Come, and you will see,” he replied. 

I followed the officer, and upon enter- 
ing the first room at the police-station I 
noticed in the next room genftlarmes hold- 
ing my overcoat and valise.' Now I un- 
derstood. I was then searched and told 
that I was arrested in the name of the law. 
I was asked what was in my bag. I said 
there were books. I saw a look of pity 
and sadness come over my questioner, 
and he dolefully shook his head, thinking, 
apparently, that I was lost. Books are 
regarded by the Russian police as dan- 
gerous things. 

After my examination, I was placed in 
a carriage and carried to another town, 
where genfdarmes were awaiting my 
arrival. 

I cannot say that I was afraid; I took 
it as something that must happen some 
day; for students, in particular, must 
always be prepared for their arrest, and 
really are. However, as I was innocent 
of any act that would be regarded else- 
where as criminal, I was not ashamed. 
There are many conditions that are not 
criminal in other parts of the world that 
are so under the laws of the Russian gov- 
ernment. During that night in the car- 
riage I could not sleep, so I thought about 
my arrest and wondered at the cause. 

For a long time I had worried about a 
letter I had written to a friend, a Lithu- 
anian, who used to receive books from 
abroad by the underground method. I 
had not received an answer to this letter, 
and suspected it might have gotten into 
the hands of the police. This last sup- 
position was correct. 

After spending two hours in a prison- 
cell, I was brought to the office and tried. 
The gendarme asked me if I knew a Mr. 














S. “No,” was my answer. I was told 
to put my statement in writing. I did 
so. Then, with a sarcastic smile, the 
gendarme presented my letter written 
to Mr. S. This man was then in the 
United States, and this fact was important 
evidence against him. He had been sus- 
pected of having been connected with an 
association, the aim of which was to read 
Lithuanian literature, as well as to dis- 
tribute among Lithuanians books written 
in their language. I was accused of be- 
longing to this association. I was not 
a member, but my denial was of no 
avail. 

They now searched my valise. Among 
various books printed in the Russian 
language. they found two books in the 
Lithuanian language. But the main 
purpose of the search was to find letters. 
Fortunately for me, I had burned all my 
letters. I really enjoyed seeing the dis- 
appointment of the police. But my joy 
was premature. My parents’ house was 
searched, and letters were found, written 
in my boyhood deys when I was not think- 
ing about police or gensdarmes. These 
letters were shown to me after some time, 
and I knew how much trouble they would 
make. 

It is difficult to describe how I spent 
my time in prison. I walked from one 
corner of the cell to another, and tried 
to count my paces. At first I got some 
relief, but the monotony told on my ner- 
vous system. I felt some kind of pain 
that seemed to be physical, though it 
could not be located. I thought of the 
sunny days of spring, of my friends who 
were free and enjoying life, but these 
pleasant thoughts only aggravated my 
sufferings. I examined the insects on 
the floor. I wrote with a finger on the 
mould that covered the walls. 

On going to bed, I at once felt a burn- 
ing pain all over my body. I lighted a 
candle that I was permitted to have in 
the cell, and found that the boards of my 
bed were covered with a layer of insects, 
various in kind, color and character. 
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After a while I laid down, and as my 
thoughts were about my friends, I soon 
forgot the insects. I could not go to sleep 
during the night. 

Two or three times a day I was per- 
mitted to walk in the yard, which was 
about fifty feet long and twenty-five feet 
wide. I was allowed to use only half of it. 
A fence about fifteen feet high concealed 
the outside world from sight. I spent day 
after day, week after week, in the same 
manner. QO, the horrible monotony 
of this prison life! The object is to cause 
a mental breakdown, and it does not take 
long to produce this result. The only 
change was when I was brought to the 
office of the gensdarmes, where I learned 
new facts concerning my criminal actions, 
and a new letter was shown me. I was 
told that if I would tell all I knew about 
a particular person, also give them infor- 
mation concerning an association, I would 
be released, thus avoiding further pun- 
ishment. It was the only time in my 
life that such a high price was proposed 
for telling the truth. I did not accept 
their proposition, and accordingly had 
to remain in prison. I was accused not 
only of reading and distributing literature 
printed abroad, but of belonging to a 
secret association whose aim it was to 
overturn the present system of govern- 
ment in Russia. 

After four weeks of confinement in the 
prison I have described, I was sent to a 
larger one. This was an old dilapidated 
building, having been built about a cen- 
tury. The food was slightly better, 
though not so good that it could be 
heartily eaten. Prisoners were allowed 
about three and a half cents a day for 
their food. The wooden bucket in 
which the food was distributed had 
an odor peculiar to leather in process of 
tanning. 

A peculiarity of this prison was an 
orthodox chapel. It had been construc- 
ted by the government and dedicated to 
Saint Agafon, who used to steal horses 
with his father. The field for these dep- 
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redations was located in the country in 
which the chapel was built. The old 
people of the neighborhood still remem- 
bered him. He went to war with the 
Russian army, and during the war with 
Turkey he was taken prisoner. The 
Turks ordered him to shoot the Chris- 
tians, and upon his refusal he was killed. 
He was made a saint by the orthodox 
Russian church. 

When I arrived in the prison, I found 
that many Lithuanians w.:. ‘eld there 
as political prisoners for the same offence 
as mine. Some of them had smuggled 
books, and others had sold them. One 
fellow had bought books from a police- 
man—a stool pigeon—and another had 
caught him. Nearly all of them were 
released after presenting necessary bonds. 
I was regarded as dangerous, because I 
had been a university student, and was 
kept in prison until tried. Cases of 
political crimes are never brought to a 
civil court, or given a jury trial. The 
police try them, and the Minister of In- 
terior is the judge. 

My trial continued for eight months. 
Most of that time I spent in my cell. 
Once a day I had an opportunity to walk 
in the yard for a half hour. Communi- 
cation with other prisoners was strictly 
forbidden, particularly with political 
prisoners. Even ordinary prisoners were 
kept from me. When I walked down to 
the yard all other prisoners were locked 
in their cells, though when I was locked 
up they had comparative liberty in the 
building and yard. 

After eight months of solitary im- 
prisonment, it was announced that my 
trial was over, and I was to remain in 
prison until sentenced. I was placed in 
a cell with a young man who had been a 
student in the University of St. Peters- 
burg. For three days and nights we did 
nothing but talk. We talked about 
everything,—past, present and future. 
We talked of our boyhood days, our 
studies, friends, teachers, all, all. We 
felt completely happy. My life began 
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to appear brighter, and the cell lost its 
gloom. But after several weeks we got 
tired of each other, though, I must ex- 
plain, my friend was a bright young man 
with a fine character. It is difficult to 
see every day the same person without 
any change in clothes, environments or 
ideas. In a short time the fellow was 
released, and I was left alone in the cell. 
I felt slightly jealous at his’ release, but 
I needed rest and I knew I could now get 
it. We wished each other good luck, 
and he left with freedom ahead, while I 
remained to live a life that was slowly 
dulling my moral and mental feelings. 

The protocols of my crime were sent 
to the Attorney-General, and he studied 
them carefully for four months. They 
were then sent to the Governor-General 
of Warsaw, who studied them with the 
same care for four months. They were 
then forwarded to the Minister of Inte- 
rior, in St. Petersburg, who kept them 
for six months, and the Minister of Jus- 
tice also examined them. I waited with 
patience and hope at first, then a des- 
perate feeling took hold of me. I wrote 
petitions to various departments, ex- 
plaining that my health was failing, and 
that I could not undergo the prison-life 
much longer; that I ought to receive my 
sentence at once. The only reply I got 
was: “Your petition has been left with- 
out results.” I again pleaded with them 
for a decision, but even this was passed 
over without any answer. 

My health failed every day. Bad food, 
lack of pure air, of light, and particularly 
freedom, completely ruined my nervous 
system. I forgot the past; I had no hope 
of the future. I did not give thought to 
another life. I had given up all hope of 
everything, God and the devil. I only 
thought fate had decreed that I was to 
die in that prison amid miseries, insults 
and degradation. All hope and expect- 


ancy vanished. At first, the uncertainty 
of my fate made me unhappy; later, a 
heavy feeling of dejection, of despond- 
Occasionally, while 


ency, came over me. 























sleeping, I would dream about my parents, 
my home, and other various circum- 
stances connected with my previous life. 
When dreaming of the picturesque gar- 
den at my home, and of the joy and hap- 
piness I formerly spent there, I was sud- 
denly controlled by a heavy feeling that 
caused me to be very melancholy, and I 
would awake frightened and with a fast- 
beating heart. I had these or similar 
dreams almost every night. As the dole- 
ful nights passed on, vivid dreams merged 
into dismal, colorless impressions, and 
ended in my seeing nothing but dirt be- 
fore my eyes. Sometimes I saw myself 
walking down the street up to my breast 
in mud. I had cramps at night, some- 
times in one part of my body, sometimes 
in another. These pains kept me from 
sleeping. Nights now brought nothing 
but torture; I could partly forget my 
situation during the day, but not at night. 
My mind became dull, my sight impaired, 
my skin yellow—I was a living body in 
a coffin. Days after days, weeks after 
weeks fled away, and my condition re- 
mained the same. In the fall—when 
at home I used to leave my parents for 
the school—I could hear the voice of the 
railroad engine, the wheels of the train 
striking the rails like the sound of horses’ 
hoofs. And when holidays came, they 
brought me reminiscences of boyhood 
and happy days of freedom. 

The chief of the guard was an old Pole. 
He spoke the Russian language with 
difficulty and seemed to always fear the 
higher officials, who frequently visited 
the prison. He was afraid of everybody, 
particularly of political prisoners,—not 
because he regarded us as dangerous 
people, but because of the responsibility. 
He preferred to have in the prison ten 
criminals of the worst type than one 
political prisoner. He forbade the guards 
to talk to us and tried in every way to 
prevent the communication of political 
prisoners. Notwithstanding this strict 
confinement and supervision, we found 
ways to communicate with each other. 
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One was the telegraphy system of knock- 
ing with the fingers on the wall. This 
code is simple, and when once learned, 
communication with the prisoners is 
rapid and complete. The alphabet is 
divided into five groups. The letters in 
the groups run consecutively, each group 
having five letters, with the exception of 
the fifth group, which has six. Thus, 
the first group is made up of the letters 
A, B, C, D, E. To spell the word bad, 
the prisoner would make one knock— 
thus indicating the first group. After 
an interval, corresponding to the dash 
in the Morse code, he would knock twice, 
meaning the letter B, then one knock 
for the letter A, and four knocks for the 
letter D. 

After two years of confinement, the 
resolution arrived from the Minister of 
Interior, with the signature of the Czar, 
announcing that we were sentenced to 
be exiled to Siberia for three years. But 
announcement of the resolution did not 
mean immediate release. We had to 
wait for direct orders from the police de- 
partment before we could be deported 
to our respective destinations. These 
orders did not arrive for two months. 

The anticipation of seeing other peo- 
ple, of communicating with them and 
getting fresh news, took away some of 
the hardships and mental agony of those 
extra two months in prison. At the end 
of this time, we left the prison, escorted 
by the police, and when outside of the 
walls I felt like a new-born babe. Trees, 
fences, houses, people moving along the 
streets, all seemed novel to me. My 
brain refused to receive so many sights 
at one time. Such a moment is worth 
being experienced, but not at such sac- 
rifice as I now realize I made. We 


traveled by railroad, stopping at the 
main prisons on the way to rest and wait 
until the parties being collected at certain 
points were ready to be moved with us 
to the next important prison. We were 
given fifteen copecks a day with which we 
had to secure all our necessaries of life. 
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In every prison, political prisoners were 
separated from the common ones. In 
the course of two months our party ar- 
rived at a small town in Siberia, where I 
was to spend the balance of my life, for 
it was not expected that I would outlive 
the three years’ sentence. 

As soon as we arrived at the place of 
exile, I was taken to the police-station 
and told that I was allowed freedom 
within the boundaries of the town. Le- 
gally, I was not exiled, but was placed 
under the supervision of the Siberian 
police. For “supervised” persons cer- 
tain rules exist. These regulations are 
principally to prevent the exiles from 
communicating with the citizens of the 
town. The exiles are forbidden to leave 
the town. The suburban villages ad- 
joining the town are particularly guarded 
from them. 

The politicals are not allowed to prac- 
tice medicine, to teach, to be legal ad- 
visers, or to belong to any associations 
or clubs, or to hold any government posi- 
tion, and are forbidden to take part in 
any theatrical performance. 

All these rules were given me to read 
at the police-station, and, after telling 
the police I had read and understood 
them, I was directed to the houses occu- 
pied by political exiles. I went to the 
homicilium of several political exiles. 
They lived four in a room, calling this 
manner of living commune, a name that 
came into use under the old régime when 
the exiles used to live together, holding 
all property in common. 

Each one of us contributed our share 
toward the household expenses. The 
room that represented the parlor was 
very gloomy. In the large room was a 
small quadrilateral table on unstable 
legs, two or three chairs, and windows 
without curtains. 

The inhabitants of the commune with 
which I lived consisted of a student, a 
printer, a bricklayer and his wife. I was 
invited to stay in the commune with these 
individuals, and I consented to remain 
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with them until the arrival of my brother, 
who also had been exiled to this town. I 
also made the acquaintance of several 
workingmen, of various trades, who had 
been exiled from the large cities of west- 
ern Russia. Most all of them were bright 
young men, with developed minds and 
mental culture. Each of them had a 
small library, composed of classical works, 
principally of a politico-economical na- 
ture. J. S. Mill, Darwin, and various 
French and Russian authors were to be 
found on the shelves of these young men. 

The first things I learned from my 
exile-mates was about the life they led. 
The facts were by no means encouraging. 
Most of them claimed that they felt bet- 
ter in prison than in exile. This I could 
not understand, but a few months of the 
life soon convinced me that they were 
correct. Personally I would prefer ten 
years of exile to one year in prison, but 
remember I left prison a complete psy- 
chical and physical wreck. In exile, the 
door of your little house is always open; 
you may go about town, even to the woods 
—inside the town-limits—and how may 
such freedom be compared with prison- 
life? But by experience later I learned 
that the complaint made by the exiles was, 
to a certain extent, true. Most of the 
exiles, with the exception of the Poles 
and Lithuanians, had spent only about 
a year in prison. Their nervous sys- 
tems had not been completely ruined by 
confinement, but were being ruined in 
exile. In young people of energy and 
good desires, this life of compulsory idle- 
ness was the cause of breaking down 
mental health and morals. 

I did not care much for the people I 
met in exile. I had no desire to hold any 
conversation with them. I walked in 
the woods and there spent most of my 
time, going to our house for my meals 
only. Before my imprisonment, I cared 
very little for the beauties of nature. 
Here I found them everywhere—in the 
woods, on the hills, the river, all were 
full of beauty. 
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I spent about two months in the com- 
mune trying to gain health by walking 
about the country. I could not read; con- 
centration of thought was impossible. A 
bright and clever story would be put aside 
after reading two or three pages, for my 
mind could not retain any connection 
between words and ideas. I could not 
interest myself in my former studies, nor 
could I get any mental occupation. Vil- 
lagers avoided exiles; we were looked 
upon with fear and distrust. We lived 
in our own circle and had little or nothing 
to do with the people. 

As the months passed on, people ar- 
rived from various parts of Russia, and 
brought new life to the colony. Regular 
meetings were organized, and discussions 
of our position followed. The prospects 
of the Russian revolution were also de- 
bated. These meetings were very inter- 
esting. 

Almost all the exiles were acquainted 
with politico-economical questions, and 
had a fair knowledge of the literature and 
political life of their country. Most of 
them were socialists. The discussions 
were between the older revolutionists with 
nationalistic tendencies in theory and 
rough measures in practice, and a new 
type who confessed a belief rather in 
evolution than revolution, and would 
not advise any drastic measures toward 
the government. This latter party was 
in the majority. It decided to work 
among the workingmen, to disseminate 
among them the principles of socialism 
and the necessity of a struggle against 
the government. The older party was 
quickly suppressed, and social democ- 
racy took control. At the meetings we 
did not discuss murder or dynamite; we 
were for the weapon that would free Rus- 
sia, education. The important question 
was: “Who would accomplish the rev- 
olution: peasants or workingmen ?” 

The local police made no objections 
to our meetings, as long as we did not 
communicate with the citizens. We en- 
joyed complete freedom of speech. The 
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debates were interesting, and life became 
more natural. But the past life began 
to tell on some of us. The Polish printer 
began to show marks of irritation. He 
became suspicious of everyone, and 
imagined he saw spies everywhere. His 
treatment in prison was now having its 
effect. His history was not different 
from that of hundreds of poor fellows 
who want tolearn. He had been arrested 
in the streets of Warsaw, and had been 
treated very badly in prison, where he 
had been confined for more than two 
years. Several times he had been placed 
in a dark, damp cellar, with only a shirt 
on his body. Bread and water were all 
they gave him to eat. Under these con- 
ditions he had to spend many days at a 
time. When he first joined the commune 
he seemed rational, but as time went on 
his condition became pitiable. He had 
the delusion that the exiles were spies. 
One day three of us walked together 
down a street, with a, newly-arrived exile. 
There was a conversation between us 
about general matters, and during the 
course of the conversation the printer 
was asked if he had ever been in love. 
This question seemed to enrage him, for 
he broke out in a tirade, and I saw he 
was mad. The next day at a meeting 
he became excited and accused the whole 
colony of being spies. This accusation 
aroused the members of the colony 
against him. The following day a meet- 
ing was to be held to discuss the accusa- 
tion. He came to me, and I noticed the 
poor fellow was ill. I warned my com- 
rades that the man was insane, and that 
it would be fruitless to discuss his irre- 
sponsible words. The following morn- 
ing he broke our windows, chairs, and 
everything he could get hold of. He 
tried to kill everyone who approached 
him. All we could do was to tie the fel- 
low by force and send him to the hospital. 
Some of the exiles became affected by 
his insane acts. The student became 
so distracted that it became impossible 
to understand him. After some time 
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the incident was forgotten and our life 
again attained a normal course. 

The death of an exile was usually a 
source of much trouble. After a year 
of exile my brother died. On his coffin 
was placed a band of ribbon, with the 
inscription: “To a Fighter for Liberty.” 

The police-officer in charge of the 
funeral had been drunk the night before 
and slept too long, and did not appear 
when the funeral cortege was ready to 
start, so the procession reached the cem- 
etery without any interruption. Had 
he been present the coffin would not have 
been allowed to have been decorated 
with the band, and there would have 
been trouble. After leaving the ceme- 
tery the police stopped the covering of 
the simple casket and tore off the bands 
of ribbon from garlands of flowers that 
were being buried with the coffin. 

It is extremely difficult to characterize 
the life of political exiles. The life is 
without striking incidents, without hope, 
without occupation, but rich in its ulti- 
mate consequences. The banishment is 
planned very carefully by the government, 
with a perfect knowledge of human na- 
ture. In modern prisons, as well as in 
exile, there are horrors,—not the horrors 
of whips or tortures that strike the human 
imagination with fear and indignation, 
but the horrors of loneliness and absence 
of mental and physical occupation. 
There is no longer the knout for political 
prisoners, but the punishment is horrible, 
just such as the designer of the plan in- 
tended. 

In political cases, the police have the 
power to arrest without any restrictions 
from the court. This gives promptness 
to their actions. The solitary confine- 
ment which one undergoes ruins the ner- 
vous system, and the useless life in exile 
finishes the work. The places of exile 
are selected very wisely in order to accom- 
plish the mental ruin of the politicals. 
The government allows the political 
exile five copecks a day, but he has to wait 
about a year before receiving it. 
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The police avoid conflicting with the 
politicals as much as possible. It is the 
stagnation, the impotence of their seclu- 
sion from the surrounding people, that 
keep the exiles restless and dangerous. 
The exiles live in their own circles,— 
circles of neurotics,—and feel and know 
their abilities and energy, but are unable 
to put them into useful activity. This 
pent-up energy breaks out in quarrels 
and fights with each other. I have known 
people who were the best of friends for 
ten years, who, after two months of liv- 
ing together in exile, ceased to recognize 
each other. Thus, men who were at 
first the best of friends became in one 
year deadly enemies. It is almost im- 
possible to avoid such results, and it is 
the policy of the government to cause 
this state of affairs. This life eventually 
leads to a strong repugnance to every- 
thing, to themselves as well as their fel- 
low-men. No great astonishment is ex- 
pressed by these men at the suicide of 
one of their acquaintances, or of the mur- 
der of a state offieial by an exile. This 
life is a logically-deducted scheme, skil- 
fully planned and carefully executed by 
the Russian government. 

One day in the spring of the year, a 
transport brought two Poles from War- 
saw. These men had been close and 
intimate friends, but the system of pun- 
ishment carried out by the Russian gov- 
ernment in the course of time blasted this 
friendship, and both men looked upon 
each other with abhorrence. At the time 
of their arrival in this town they could 
scarcely bear each other’s presence, and 
hatred was shown in every glance. This 
system of punishment, the confining of 
two friends in a single cell, keeping them 
confined for several years before exiling 
them, is a horrible example of the Rus- 
sion government’s knowledge of psycho- 
logical matters. While confined in jail 
these suspects were subjected to tortu- 
ring punishment. They had been con- 
fined in the same cell and abused in the 


most atrocious manner. They were 























laughed and scoffed at, cursed and ridi- 
culed, and many other refinements of 
moral teasing were practiced. It scarce- 
ly seems possible that one man could be 
so inhuman as to wantonly inflict such 
torture upon his fellow-man, but this was 
the duty of the prison officials, and those 
under the Russian government must per- 
form efficiently and in every detail their 
obligations. Every morning, at two 
o'clock, the guards would inspect the 
cells, and if on their arrival at the cell of 
these two men they had not gotten from 
their beds, the guard would pull them by 
their feet from the bed to the floor. The 
food these men received was very poor, 
as well as unclean. They complained 
to the chief of its impurity, and, as a con- 
sequence, they were put into a cellar for 
three days and nights. The floor of this 
cellar was of stone, covered with the ex- 
creta of punished prisoners. They had 
no light whatever, and for three days and 
nights the men could not sit down or 
sleep, but walked in the lake of filth. 
Their food was bread and water. Upon 
another occasion, when they complained 
to the inspector of the prison, the chief, 
to revenge himself, put them into the cel- 
lar for five days. But, fortunately, the 
transport was ready to sail for Siberia, 
and as they had been sentenced to exile, 
they had to spend only two days in this 
foul cellar. One of these men wrote the 
Minister of Justice all the facts concern- 
ing the manner in which they were treat- 
ed in prison, but whether or not the 
matter was investigated I cannot say, 
for in a few months the complainant 
escaped. 

In the commune it was very easy to 
conceal his absence. The police did not 
notice his disappearance until after he 
had been gone a week, and by that time 
I have no doubt the man was many miles 
away. The other exile remained with 
us only six months. He had to support 
his mother and sister, when he scarcely 
could earn enough for his own living. 
The young man was very sensitive and 
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refused all proffered assistance. At last 
he borrowed some money and escaped. 
He was 2 mechanic; he made some tools 
and kept a shop, but had very little work. 
He resolved to leave all his business 
(which did not amount to much) behind, 
telling his landlord to be silent as he was 
going to leave town for a few days with- 
out permission of the police. The com- 
mune detective did not suspect the me- 
chanic’s absence, for upon looking daily 
in the windows of his shop he could see 
all the tools. But the landlord, after 
some time had passed, told the police 
that he feared something had happened 
to the exile, and after they hunted for 
him without avail they apparently gave 
up all hope of ever finding him. Several 
other men escaped while I spent my pe- 
riod of exile here, but the percentage of 
those who escaped was less than those 
who died or committed suicide. A 
woman in the fourth year of her exile, 
and a half year after her marriage, cut 
her throat. An old man—a neurasthenic 
—committed suicide after finishing his 
term of banishment. Many of those 
with whom I divided my lot are now 
dead in various parts of Russia, and all 
were young men. Those whom I have 
called old men were 45 and 46 years 
old. 

At the end of the last year I noticed 
some changes in the opinions of the new 
exiles. Some were pessimistic in their 
discussions, and, in a manner, colored 
with the philosophy of Nietzsche. A 
new party arose which advocated open 
revolution with arms. A son of an exile 
arrived from the university, bringing a 
pamphlet of a new terroristic party. He 
was ridiculed by the older revolutionists, 
as the book was childish; so was the 
party. His father was very serious in 
his denunciation of the matter, and scold- 
ed and reproached his son; he explained 
what all this would mean should he be 
detected instigating the men to revolu- 
tion. After spending his’ vacation with 
his father, the young man returned to 
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the university. He did not profit by his 
father’s advice, for we all heard that he 
had been concerned in students’ riots 
and had been exiled, and later on was 
drafted into the army. The father re- 
ceived a letter, saying that the son re- 
fused to take the oath of allegiance, had 
been imprisoned and was to be court- 
martialed. This information was not 
correct, having been sent by the govern- 
ment to worry the old man and his wife. 
This boy was her only love, and her only 
ambition and aim in life had been to see 
him successful; and when this informa- 
tion was received, the poor woman was 
thrown into a condition bordering on 
insanity. At times she imagined him 
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happy, married, and with all the attri- 
butes of happiness that a mother’s im- 
agination invites, at the same time she 
feared that something serious must hap- 
pen to him. I consoled the poor mother 
as much as I could. If the boy was im- 
prisoned, I explained, this was nothing 
to worry about, for all of us Russians 
must pass through prison en route to our 
ambition. 

I escaped about the time the old man 
was released. A month later I read in a 
newspaper that his son had shot down 
the Minister of Interior, at St. Peters- 
burg, and had been hanged. A year later 
I learned of the father’s death. 

Baltimore, Md. 


BEAUTY AND LIGHT. 


By Kenyon WEst. 


EVERAL of the plays recently given 
here by Madame Réjane and Mrs. 
Patrick Campbell, and the last farce from 
the pen of Mr. Pinero, have excited con- 
siderable discussion and brought up the 
ever-vital question of stage ethics. Last 
year certain plays given by Madame Dusé 
excited similar discussion. It is an an- 
nual affair. Every season when objec- 
tionable plays are produced in this coun- 
try by gracious foreign artists, or when 
our own artists act in plays of foreign 
dramatists which are a disgrace to Amer- 
ica, we hear a few protests from the higher 
order of critics. But, with few excep- 
tions, these protests are feeble and in- 
effectual. They lack earnestness. As 
for the people, it takes an undeniable 
offence like Clyde Fitch’s “Sapho” to 
rouse them from their lethargy. As a 
rule, people are either long-suffering, com- 
placent or carelessly indifferent. 

It must be acknowledged that with 
these discussions of the subject of stage 
ethics there is sometimes apt to be ming- 
led much cant, especially from those 


whose experience of the stage is limited, 
or who have an inadequate appreciation 
of the scope and range of dramatic art. 

The protest of the narrow, puritanic 
spirit that can see no good where good 
undoubtedly exists, does much harm. 
It is scarcely less harmful than the atti- 
tude of the ordinary writer on the stage 
who “takes the drama as he finds it” 
and does not go deeply into the question 
of influence, moral responsibility and 
other things which afflict the deeper 
thinker, the more earnest student of life 
and of art. 

The time has come when the theater 
can no longer be ignored by the Puritan 
or by the thoughtful student of sociology. 
Its place in the community is of the ut- 
most importance. In our modern life 
it is a factor more and more to be reck- 
oned with whenever the subject of ethics 
comes up for consideration. 

Fu; man has an irresistible instinct for 
play. He must be amused and taken 
out of himself or he becomes a useless 
member of society, a mere machine or a 



































hopeless hypochondriac. A great writer 
says that it is play rather than toil that 
is most germane to our true nature and 
that lies closest to the Divine intention. 
But man in his play as well as in his work, 
in his pleasures as well as his duties de- 
mands care and direction. The respon- 
sibility of the playwright, the actor and 
the theatrical manager who minister to 
this unconquerable desire, to this irre- 
sistible instinct for amusement, is there- 
fore almost overwhelming. It is the duty 
of the playwright, the actor and the man- 
ager to furnish that form of amusement 
which will not disgrace themselves or be 
a source of danger to the people. 

In spite of the strident voices of certain 
so-called emancipators and reformers who 
make a loud cry about there being a rad- 
ical distinction between art and ethics, 
humanity knows that the two are closely 
connected. 

Even if we wished, we could not divorce 
art from ethics. It would not exalt art 
if we could. We cannot escape from the 
ethical responsibility nor from the ethical 
difficulty. 

Charles Lamb felt the need of escape 
from the pressure of daily cares when he 
wrote his essay in praise of the artificial 
comedy of the Restoration. He deplored 
the reasons why that old comedy could 
not be tolerated in his time, the moral 
test being applied too rigidly. Were 
Charles Lamb living now, he would feel 
that the conditions of our modern life 
being what they are, it is still more im- 
possible to avoid the moral test. He 
himself would be the first to acknowledge 
that in the course of human events, the 
stage has come to that point in its devel- 
opment when it can no longer be viewed 
as a means of mere amusement. Its 
mission is a higher one than that. The 

stage is a means of increasing one’s 
knowledge of life; of studying character 
in its many diverse and contrasting man- 
ifestations; of getting vivid and in some 
cases accurate ideas of history; of repro- 


ducing past epochs and far-away places. 
The stage is a means of widening one’s 
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sympathies, of gaining broader, more 
liberal opinions. Henry Irving even con- 
siders it an important factor in interna- 
tional politics. Dr. Parkhurst says that: 
“As a means of intellectual stimulus 
and of moral uplift there is nothing, with 
the possible exception of the pulpit, that 
could stand alongside of it as an enginery 
of personal effect, provided only it would 
maintain itself in its proper character as 
the dramatized incarnation of strength, 
Personally, I would like at least once a 
week to get out from under the incubus 
of ordinary obligation and to yield myself 
up intellectually and emotionally to the 
domination of dramatic power. I could 
live with a fresher life and could write 
and speak with a more recuperated vigor, 
I am sure.” 

The power of the stage for good, as 
well as for evil, cannot be overestimated. 
Its power for evil is to be reckoned with, 
to be fought. Its power for good is to 
be emphasized. 

Considering the important place the 
stage occupies in the community, it must 
therefore, be viewed with a serious and 
thoughtful attention. And this is not at 
all incompatible with the idea of its being 
a source of recreation and pleasure. Re- 
creation really means to create anew, to 
refresh and relieve the mind. 

We do not gain refreshment by means 
of that which harms and blights. 

Was it not Stendhal who said that 
Beauty is a promise of happiness ? 

All art springs from the instinctive de- 
sire of man for beauty. That art min- 
isters to him the most richly which opens 
out to his perceptions the largest number 
of means by which beauty can be ob- 
tained. And one of the results of culture 
is that perceptions themselves become 
more acute according to the degree of 

training they receive. Of all the arts, the 
eat opens out the widest field for the 
presentation of what the trained mind 
demands for its complete satisfaction. 
The trained mind will find beauty in 
classical and romantic forms; in the som- 
bre gloom, the appalling grandeur of the 
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tragedy; in the sparkling humor and the 
tender sentiment of the comedy; in the 
delicate fancy of the poetical rhapsody; 
in the caustic wit of the satire. Beauty 
will be found in the dramas of observa- 
tion of contemporary life, in those deal- 
ing with history or with the charm of 
romance. Sometimes it will be found 
even in the farce. But beauty will not 
be found in the mud of the streets. 
Emerson says indeed that the good 
botanist will find flowers between the 
pavements, that even in the mud and 
scum of things is something always, 
always sings. But we must remember 
that it is the flower, it is the song that we 
are seeking, it is the flower and the song 
that are beautiful. 

We hear much these days in praise of 
the drama of observation. It is said 
that it will soon take the place of the 
romantic drama which stirs our pulse 
and makes the blood flow and dance in 
our veins, which takes us out of ourselves 
and gives us brief respite from the stress 
and the fret of life. But we must not 
forget that in this drama of observation, 
observation of the tragedies and the pains 
of life as of its joys and its hopes, there 
must be a strong appeal to the higher 
nature of man. While not obtruding a 
moral lesson—a crude expedient, indeed 
—it will nevertheless not ignore the con- 
science of man, nor make a jest of sym- 
pathy, justice, pity, remorse, truth, fidel- 
ity. And in this drama of observation 
there must be conspicuous the great prin- 
ciple of selection which lies at the foun- 
dation of the creation of beauty. 

There are of course differences of opin- 
ion in regard to what themes shall be 
chosen for dramatic representation and 
elucidation. But evil does not consist 
merely in the theme. It is the manner 
in which the theme is developed and un- 
folded which repels a healthy mind. There 
is an infirmity of moral judgment in some 
plays of modern society which is deplor- 
able. No plea that they are based on 
accurate observation of life, that they 
are written in obedience to the formula, 
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now become such a cant phrase,—“ art 
for art’s sake,’—no cleverness of con- 
struction, no brilliant, sparkling dialogue, 
no skilful acting can make atonement for 
their cynicism. There is a thirst for 
realism which is feverish and unnatural. 
There is a point beyond which realism 
should not venture. Life is full of the 
sordid, the vulgar, the debasing, full of 
the grim horror of sin. It requires a 
great genius to transmute this into that 
which will serve the noble purposes of art, 
—and great geniuses are very rare. 

The ordinary dramatist need not flatter 
himself that he is obeying the high behest 
of art when he observes these sordid! and 
debasing phases of life and reproduces 
them upon the stage. The realistic ar- 
gument breaks down sadly when it is 
supported by the work of certain modern 
p 2ywrights. 

The stage is a battle-ground for many 
varied emotions, thoughts and passions; 
vices must be depicted—treacheries, 
cruelties; many problems must come up 
for solution; what the Germans call the 
Welt-Schmerz, the pain of the world must 
be analyzed 

But all this can be done in a manner 
to elevate the mind, rather than to debase 
it. The vivid representation of vice can 
be made to serve a high and noble pur- 
pose, to make a potent appeal to the con- 
science. The great masterpieces of dra- 
matic art serve this high and noble pur- 
pose. That is one reason why they are 
masterpieces, and why they live. 

One of the essential things in the for- 
mation of healthful plays is that while 
nothing pertaining to man is forbidden 
to the dramatist, the worst aspects of 
human life should not be presented and 
assigned such a prominent place in the 
dramatic scheme as to appear to be dom- 
inant, prevailing, universal; while the 
lovely, the pure, the noble acts and 
thoughts and emotions in reality more 
common are made to appear as “little 
better than iridescent dreams.” Many 


of our modern plays are not only morbid 
and depressing, but they are misleading. 























Human nature is not a moral wreck, a 
festering mass of disease. Our minds 
should not dwell constantly upon disease. 
There is  health,—glowing, radiant 
health in human life and in human nature. 
But we are told that health cannot be 
made as interesting as disease, that happy, 
sane lives make no history. It is true that 
to depict happiness, sanity, normal condi- 
tions requires a finer literary skill, a subtler 
insight than to analyze hideous sin, sen- 
sational conditions, abnormal conditions. 
The coarse, rough touch may succeed in 
attracting attention where the finer skill is 
passed by. But we should get over the 
delusion that disease is more interesting 
than health. Let us escape from this 
stifling atmosphere of the sick-room. 
Let us get out into the sunlight, out upon 
the hills where the breeze is fresh, like 
that blowing in from the sea. 

For, as we do not gain re-creation, re- 
freshment and relief of mind by means 
of that which harms and blights, neither 
do we gain it by that which discourages 
us and takes away our hope and enthu- 
siasm. Nothing which leaves us de- 
pressed is a true work of art, says Swin- 
burne. From even the great masterpieces 
of tragic art there emanates an influence 
which exalts and expands the spirit. The 
glorious tragedies of Shakespeare or of 
Schiller do not harm us, do not take away 
ourhope. But how depressing are some 
of the plays which have recently been 
seen upon our stage! 

And this is one reason why many of Mrs. 
Fiske’s sincerest admirers are glad that 
she has ceased to act in “ Hedda Gabler.” 
Such a play takes the heart out of men. 
Mrs. Fiske’s influence is too precious, her 
art too lovely and gracious, her mission 
too benign for her to spend her energies 
upon plays like “ Hedda Gabler.” 

To be sure, it is skilful as far as form 
is concerned. It has unity of thought, 
com ess of construction. But it 
lacks the ethical value of “Ghosts.” It 
has no tragic depth and it lacks those 
elements of beauty without which there 
can be no great art. The soul is not 
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thrilled by it. The heart is not made 
tender, the imagination is not fired by it. 
It has no warmth, no light. 

I know that the adherents of Ibsen 
would smile at an opinion like this, and 
would attribute it to a lack of intellectual 
perception. They would say that as a 
study of character “Hedda Gabler” is 
masterly, and therefore it is beautiful ; that 
he who denies its beauty is not one of the 
elect. 

But it is useless to repeat the many con- 
flicting opinions about Ibsen. It is not 
useless, however, occasionally to empha- 
size the necessity of a play being an uplift 
and a refreshment, a stimulus and a joy 
rather than a depressant. 

Clyde Fitch made a t mistake years 
ago with his “Sapho.” He lost prestige 
by it. But the other day he published 
these words: 


“To create a character whose person- 
ality, views and words shal) bring sunlight 
into the hearts and lives of hundreds of 
audiences is certainly as high a goal as 
any art-worker can ask for. There have 
been many definitions of art; but Words- 
worth said: ‘That is good art which 
makes the beholder wiser, better or hap- 
pier.’” 


That is excellent doctrine. 

A few years ago, Dr. Slicer in an ad- 
dress before the Nineteenth Century Club 
spoke of the moral ministry of pure de- 
light. “The most of the people in this 
world,” he said, “have no pure delight. 
Heart must be put into men. . . . I think 
there is a moral ministry of the stage that 
serves the purpose of pure delight from 
highest to lowest.” 

Since that memorable speech many 
plays have been produced in America 
which take the heart out of men. Worse 
than that, their influence is to weaken the 
hold upon the imagination of that which 
uplifts and ennobles. This is what is 
meant by saying that it is not in the theme 
of a play that evil may consist, or even in 
the language employed. It is in the man- 
ner in which the theme is developed, in 
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the moral standpoint of the dramatist. 
Evil may be so presented as to do great 
good. It may strike terror to the heart, 
inspire pity and sympathy, and at the same 
time it may be full of light and hope. 
The finest art is full of light and hope. 
But much of the so-called art given on our 
stage and in our books has in it darkness 
and hopelessness, cynical mockery of that 
which is best, most worth while. 

“With the fever of the senses,” says 
Joubert, “the delirium of the passions, 
the weakness of the spirit; with the 
storms of the passing time, and with the 
scourges of humanity—hunger, thirst, dis- 
honor, disease and death—authors may 
go on as long as they will making novels 
which shall harrow up our hearts; but 
the soul says, all the while, ‘ you hurt me.’” 

The ordinary melodrama which makes 
the development of character subordinate 
to situation, which violates probability, 
and presents tawdry sentiment in a man- 
ner which gives little satisfaction to the 
lover of high art, receives more encourage- 
ment from the mass of the people than 
these cynical plays that hurt the soul. 

And one reason why the drama of com- 
mon life in which the moral point is every- 
thing has so firm a hold upon the sympa- 
thies and the attention of the public is 
that common life is full of happiness as 
well as misery; full of humor, that glor- 
ious gift of the gods, as well as pathos; 
full of kindly deeds as well as meannesses 
and cruelties. 

As for the farce, we all believe in it. It 
is because life is so real, and grief and care 
so sure, that we must sometimes escape 
into a fantastic region whose whimsical- 
ities are out of touch with realities. What 
would we do without the laughter which 
liberates the soul? We need the ministry 
of pure delight. Nonsense is refreshing 
and essential. 

But when the farce becomes a hybrid 
composition, a mixture of the fantastic 
and the serious, then it cannot escape the 
penalty of being brought before the same 
tribunal which passes judgment upon the 
drama in its more pretentious forms. 

The majority of our modern farces 
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possess this mixed quality. Therefore, 
it is always safe to remember that no 
farce is healthful when it rubs off the 
bloom of delicate feeling; when it chills 
the sympathies and throws a blight over 
one’s impulses of trust and reverence; 
when it makes ridiculous or parodies the 
holiest feelings of the human heart, the 
noblest aspirations, travesties sentiment 
and dignity; when the sacredness of 
human ties is made to appear contempt- 
ible,—in brief, when it treats in a flippant 
manner those subjects which should be 
treated with respect. 

There is no reason whatever why a play 
cannot be exhilarating, sparkling, thor- 
oughly laughable, thoroughly interesting, 
without the laughter being directed 
against truth and honor and conjugal 
loyalty. 

From the Restoration down, France 
has been responsible for much of the deg- 
radation of the English stage. England 
has much to be ashamed of, due to herself 
alone, but there is a certain strength of 
moral fiber which seems to be the birth- 
right of the English and the American 
people. The French do not possess it. 
The American, with all his accessibility 
to ideas, his catholicity of taste, his free- 
dom from insular prejudice, is untrue to 
his birthright when he accepts too readily 
the French mode of presenting certain 
things. Many of the light comedies and 
farces which have come from France are 
unworthy of the attention they have re- 
ceived here. They have a lightness of 
touch, a cleverness, a sparkle of wit which 
are peculiarly alluring, but they are un- 
healthful, pernicious. 

Our playwrights should not strive to 
model their own work upon them. Eng- 
lish vulgarity is too awkward and clumsy 
to be artistic, and there is not so much 
danger in it. But from England came 
Mr. Pinero’s latest farce, which, happily, 
has proved a failure in this country. If 
Mr. Pinero would but remember his own 
words and interpret public taste at its high- 
est. “We must never think of writing 


down to the public,” he said, several years 
ago, “we should always write up, and it 





























will rise with us. 
of interpreting that mysterious quality 
known as public taste: there is interpret- 
ing it at its lowest and there is interpret- 


There are two ways 


ing it at its highest. 
highest.” 

Mr. Pinero is not the first man whom 
delicate, illusive sophistry has deceived. 

Dr. Parkhurst once wrote: “My ac- 
quaintance with the drama in its present 
condition is derived from statements of 
theater-goers, from newspaper criticisms 
‘and from the bill-boards. I have also 
recently had the opportunity to discuss 
the whole matter thoroughly with one of 
our most distinguished English actors, 
who has frequently made professional 
visits to America. These four authori- 
ties, each in its own way, tell substan- 
tially the same story, and leave upon my 
mind the distinct impression that if the 
American theater were suddenly to omit 
all its vicious accompaniments, and to 
come out frankly upon the ground of un- 
equivocal purity, the theater-going world 
would withdraw in impatient disgust and 
the whole business go into the hands of a 
receiver insice of a month.” 

I hope Dr. Parkhurst was wrong. I 
believe he was. 

I believe that the majority of the 
“higher classes” in America patronize 
certain objectionable plays because of 
these plays having something to recom- 
mend them besides their vulgarities, 
evident or subily suggested. Skilful act- 
ing, the fame of actors, the prestige of 
fashionable theaters, gorgeous scenery, 
attractive music—all these cause the 
large audiences. 

In this country we have no censorship 
of the stage, other than an enlightened 
and refined press-criticism. Let us in- 
sist that that criticism does its duty. Ed- 
ucate the people to be less complacent in 
regard to the evil. The majority of peo- 
ple do not like it. Teach them to be less 
indifferent to their moral obligations. 

Every season some of our magazines 
are most hospitable to summaries of cur- 
rent theatrical offerings. The majority 
of these summaries emphasize the busi- 


Interpret it at its 
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ness-side of the subject, and pay less 
attention than they should to the literary, 
artistic and ethical qualities of the plays 
produced. When a writer emphasizes 
this business-side to the extent of assert- 
ing that a dramatic critic* is not expected 
to speak the whole truth about a certain 
production, when that production is ad- 
vertised exclusively in the periodical in 
which his criticism will appear, then it is 
time that the public should pause in its 
careless acceptance of what others choose 
to offer it and think seriously of this ques- 
tion of stage ethics. 

There has recently been manifest a 
tenlency on the part of a few writers to 
deal with the duties and obligations of 
dramatic criticism. No subject could 
be of greater importance; and it is an 
auspicious sign of the times that it is con- 
sidered worthy of discussion. By such 
discussion its range will be widened, its 
standard will be raised and it will take 
higher rank in the estimation of the public. 

Mr. Dithmar once said that the dra- 
matic critic usually writes with the under- 
standing and tastes of his readers in view 
and to say therefore that the aim and tone 
of current dramatic criticism should be 
higher and more serious is simply equiva- 
lent to saying that the general public ought 
to be more serious and more refined. This 

is begging the question, reasoning in a cir- 
a The critic should lead the public, 
not be influenced by the public’s indif- 
ference and complacency. i do not agree 
with Mr. Archer that the critic must be 
an opportunist and take the drama as he 
finds it. No reform was ever effected by 
the opportunist. He is a useless clog on 
the wheels of progress. 

The critic should never cease to use all 
his powers of reasoning and persuasion, 
even his powers of satire, to bring the 
drama up to a higher plane. 

The responsibility of dramatic criticism 
is indeed great. It must be strenuous, 
exacting, free from frivolity and flippancy. 
Let it assert the sovereignty of the spirit 
rather than the tyranny of the flesh. Let 
it insist that our dramatists take a health- 

* The Forum, July, 1908. 
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ful view of things, that their interpreta- 
tion of life be such as will lift up rather 
than debase, as will guide as well as in- 
form; taking account indeed of the sin 
and shame of this sad and weary world 
but presenting that sin so there will not 
be contagion nor hopelessness in it. Let 
it insist that our plays have not only con- 
structive skill and literary charm, lumi- 
nous beauty of thought and of expression, 
the imaginative and the poetic quality so 
essential to perfect works of art; but that 
they take heed to a certain command 
written in an ancient letter,—a command 
that we are to think on the whatsoever 
things that are true, that are honest, that 
are just, that are pure, that are lovely and 
are of good report. There is virtue, and 
there is praise in these things. 

To do this is not to show weakness. 
We want our dramatists to show strength. 
James Huneker does well to warn against 
what has been called feminism in litera- 
ture. Our dramatists need to have a 
firm, manly grasp of life; but having 
this grasp, being called a realist, does 
not necessarily imply that dark unbeau- 
tiful themes alone should occupy the 
attention and these themes be dealt with 
in a sordid manner, unrelieved by those 
flashes of light without which there can 
be no convincing truth. Life in all its 
phases must be used, but it must be treat- 
ed from the high standpoint of the man 
with large vision, not from the narrow 
slit in the dark cell of the mocking cynic 
whose view is limited by the dust heap 
in front of that narrow slit. 

Bronson Howard said recently that 
he did not know what would be the future 
history of the American drama, but it 
would anyway have a tremendous power 
and it would reflect the feelings of a great 
people. The stage, he insisted, should 
be as broad as the needs of the people 
and the people could reform it or not 
as they choose. 

The people have the right to look to 
the managers that the masterpieces of 
English dramatic art be not neglected; 
that that which is best and brightest and 
most beautiful in foreign drama,—in fact 
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the best that is thought and said in the 
whole world,—should receive hospitable 
welcome; and that American interests, 
American life, American history should 
receive the emphasis of their approval; 
not the problems peculiar to Russia, 
Germany, Italy, but the problems arising 
out of the conditions and needs of the 
American life that touches us so closely. 

The people have it in their power to 
lend their support to those actors, play- 
wrights and managers whose artistic, 
literary and ethical standards are the 
highest, whose offerings are the most 
worthy. 

In America the drama will not be seen 
in its noblest form until the management 
of affairs is not monopolized by a few 
men, especially when these men are dom- 
inated by the commercial spirit, and are 
not men of wide culture and high ideals. 
The more managers there are and the 
more independence they have, the better 
will it be for the drama; the better will 
the people be served. 

Over ten years ago, Madame Modjeska 
began talking earnestly and forcibly about 
an endowed theater. Since then it has 
been discussed a great deal. Many sug- 
gestions have been made, some wise, 
others wild and impractical. 

If an endowed theater ever becomes 
a reality it certainly ought to be under 
the management that will be in harmony 
with American ideals and needs. 

May the Fates speed the day when the 
Drama will be seen in its noblest form; 
when it will not fail to be the great in- 
terpreter of great literature, the vivid 
representation of great art; when its 
humor will be honest, clean, not lacking 
in dignity; its reproduction of human 
life and human character, truthful, 
based on keen observation and yet pos- 
sessing what Wordsworth called the 
“breath, the finer spirit of all know- 
ledge”; when it will afford genuine and 
healthful recreation to/ a discriminating 
and refined public that has been guided 
and inspired by a scholarly, sincere and 
independent press criticism. 

New York. Kenyon West. 
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THE COMMERCE OF LATIN AMERICA: A MAGNIFI- 


CENT FIELD NEGLECTED BY THE 
UNITED STATES. 


By Pror. Freperic M. Noa. 


HE RECENT annoucement in the 
public press that the Hon. John 
Barrett, United States Minister to Pana- 
ma, has offered various sums, to be de- 
voted to prizes for the best essays on the his- 
tory and development of the southern half 
of the New World, known under the gen- 
eral name of Latin America, is a forcible 
reminder that there exists another Amer- 
ica, besides the English-speaking one of 
the United States and Canada, well 
worthy of serious, intelligent and sym- 
pathetic study. 

The people of the United States have 
only awakened since the close of the late 
war with Spain to the fact that there lies 
to the south of the Rio Grande of Texas 
a continental area of the New World 
greater by 1,511,567 square miles than 
the United States, Canada, Alaska and 
the Hawaiian Islands combined, and 
inhabited by 60,000,000 souls, in other 
words, by a population three-fourths as 
large as that of the United States. With- 
in recent years there has been a quick- 
ened interest in the affairs of Mexico, 
Central America, South America and the 
West Indies, or, in other words, in Latin 
America, which may boast of a Spanish 
and Portuguese civilization more than 
a hundred years older than that of Eng- 
land in the United States. Chief among 
the influences, besides the late war with 
Spain, which have brought this result 
about, are the far-seeing prophecy and 
agitation of that great American states- 
man, the Hon. James G. Blaine, the 
famous Venezuelan message of President 
Cleveland, resulting in arbitration be- 
tween Great Britain and Venezuela; 
the Pan-American Exposition of 1901 in 
Buffalo, and the beautiful farewell ad- 
dress of the lamented and martyr Presi- 
dent William McKinley. 
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That the commerce of Mexico, South 
America, and indeed the whole of Latin 
America, is of immense and constantly- 
growing value, was clearly foreseen by 
Mr. Blaine, then Secretary of State, who, 
in his address of welcome, on the second 
of October, 1889, to the delegates of the 
International American Conference, as- 
sembled in Washington, D. C., said: 


“You come in response to an invitation 
extended by the President, on the special 
authorization of Congress. Your pres- 
ence here is no ordinary event. It sig- 
nifies much to the people of all America 
to-day. It may signify far more in the 
days to come. No conference of nations 
has ever assembled to consider the wel- 
fare of territorial possessions so vast and 
to contemplate the possibilities of a 
future so great and so inspiring. Those 
now sitting within these walls are em- 
powered to speak for nations, whose 
borders are on both the great oceans, 
whose northern limits are touched by the 
Arctic waters for a thousand miles beyond 
the Strait of Behring, and whose south- 
ern extension furnishes human habita- 
tions farther below the equator than is 
elsewhere possible on the globe.” 


The foregoing warning of Mr. Blaine, 
not to neglect Pan-American commercial 
relations, was still further emphasized 
by President McKinley, as follows, in his 
memorable farewell address : 


“We must not repose in fancied secu- 
rity that we can forever sell everything 
and buy little or nothing. Reciprocity 
is the natural outgrowth of our wonder- 
ful industrial development under the 
domestic policy now firmly established. 

“The period of exclusiveness is past. 
The expansion of our trade and commerce 
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is the pressing problem. Commercial 
wars are unprofitable. A policy of good- 
will and friendly trade relations will pre- 
vent reprisals. Reciprocity treaties are 
in harmony with the spirit of the times; 
measures of retaliation are not. If, per- 
chance, some of our tariffs are no longer 
needed for revenue or to encourage and 
protect our industries at home, why 
should they not be employed to extend 
and promote our markets abroad ? 

“This (Pan-American) Exposition 
would have touched the heart of that 
American statesman whose mind was 
ever alert and thought ever constant for 
a larger commerce and a truer fraternity 
of the republics of the New World. His 
broad American spirit is felt and mani- 
fested here. 

“He needs no identification to an as- 
semblage of Americans anywhere, for 
the name of Blaine is inseparably asso- 
ciated with the Pan-American movement, 
which finds here practical and substan- 
tial expression. 

“Let us ever remember that our in- 
terest is in concord, not conflict; and 
that our real eminence rests in the vic- 
tories of peace, not those of war.” 


In spite of these words of admonition 
from two of the greatest statesmen of 
America, it is highly mortifying to turn 
to the latest report, that of 1904, of the 
United States Bureau of Statistics, and 
to perceive how utterly unsatisfactory 
American commercial relations are with 
the whole of Latin America, a vast ter- 
ritory lying close at hand, on the won- 
derful American continent and its ad- 
joining islands. It is astonishing that 
the keen and alert Yankee should fail to 
realize the importance of Latin-Ameri- 
can commerce, the more so, since it may 
be had without the shedding of one single 
drop of human blood, and without the 
wholesale butchery and murder now 
raging in the purple-stained Far Orient. 
According to the latest available compar- 
ative statistics, the total foreign trade of 
Latin America with the entire world was, 
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in round numbers, for the year 1902, 
$1,198,000,000 against $728,000,000 for 
the Far East, namely, China, Japan and 
the Philippines, or, in other words, over 
sixty per cent. more valuable than that 
coveted trade which has plunged two of 
the great powers of mankind in deadly 
conflict. The foreign commerce of 
Latin America is nearly one-half that 
of the United States, while that of the 
Far Orient is less than one-third. More- 
over, Latin American commerce is des- 
tined to become infinitely more valuable 
when the Panama canal shall have been 
completed and opened, and shall make 
the two Americas, Anglo and Latin- 
American, the great industrial emporium 
of the world. 

The following graphical charts, care- 
fully based on the statistics of the report 
mentioned above, will convey a very 
clear idea of the volume of Latin-Amer- 
ican foreign trade for 1902, and the pro- 
portion handled by the United States. 
The first chart submitted below is a 
comparative table of the total foreign 
commerce of the United States ($2,370,- 
423,000) as contrasted with that of Latin 
America ($1,198,000,000) and that of 
the Far East ($728,000,000). The table 
speaks for itself, and shows the greater 
value of Latin-American foreign trade 
as compared with the combined inter- 
national commerce of China, Japan and 
the Philippines. 

The second chart shows the total ex- 
ports and imports of Latin America, 
for 1902, and the United States trade 
with that continent and adjoining islands. 

The third chart, which is self-explan- 
atory, reveals, for the year 1902, the total 
exports of the leading Latin-American 
republics and the export trade of each 
with the United States. 

The fourth and last chart showing the 
total imports, for the same year, of these 
republics, and the imports from the 
United States into each, also needs no 
explanation 

These charts plainly reveal, so far as 
the United States are concerned, a most 
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COMPARATIVE TABLE SHOWING THE TOTAL FOREIGN COMMERCE OF THE UNITED STATES, 
LATIN AMERICA AND THE FAR EAST (CHINA, JAPAN AND THE PHILIPPINES). 1902. 
(From the United States Bureau of Statistics, 190%.) 


— 


Foreign Commerce of Latin America. 





Foreign Commerce of the Far East. 


Scale: k centimeter.tu $100,000,000, or, space here Indicated 


unsatisfactory commercial 
balance-sheet. To guard, 


however, against any possi- 
ble error, it is worth while to 


OF 


COMPARATIVE TABLE SHOW- 

ING EXPORTS AND IMPORTS 
LATIN AMERICA, AND 
UNITED STATES TRADE WITH 


much-needed improvement, 
considering that Mexico lies 
in close proximity to the 
United States, with which it 


; : THAT CONTINENT. 1902. a ; 

re 
of Statistics. The total ex- oS eS others are now under con- 
ports of Latin America for struction on the Mexican Pa- 
the year 1902 were, in round cific seaboard. The bulk cf 


numbers, $713,384,000. Of 
this tremendous export trade 
with the world, $286,792,000, 
or only about one-third, came 
to the United States. Dur- 
ing the same year, the im- 
ports into Latin America 
reached the enormous figure 
of $484,660,000, of which 
amount the United States eS 
contributed only $114,636,- 

000, or less than one-fourth. 

Taking a rapid survey of the leading 
Latin-American countries,—one may be- 
gin with Mexico,—the statistics of 1902 
being used as a basis of analysis. The 
exports of that highly-prosperous country 
were $75,575,000, of which $57,473,000, 
or 76 per cent., were exported to the 
United States. The imports of Mexico 
from all countries were $62,229,000, the 
United States contributing $39,017,000, 
or 68 per cent. This is a fairly satisfac- 
tory showing, although there is room for 


Portion exported to the U.8. 


Imports of Latin America. 


Contributed by the U.S, 


the foreign trade of Cuba 
(justly called “the key to the 
Gulf of Mexico”) is natur- 
ally, for geographical and 
tical ‘reasons, with the 
nited States, Cuban sugar 
and tobacco being mainly 
consumed in that great 
market. The entire ex- 
ports of Cuba were $77,- 
849,000, 80 per cent. of 
which amount, or $62,758,- 
000, came to the United States. The total 
imports of Cuba were $58,826,000, the 
United States contributing $25,714,000, 
or 44 per cent. 

The area of that magnificent Latin- 
American blic, Brazil, of the tropical 
and South Temperate zone, is almost as 
vast as the United States and Alaska 
combined. The total exports of Brazil 
with all countries were $177,323,000, of 
which there came to the United States 
$71,583,000, or considerably less than 
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COMPARATIVE TABLE SHOWING TOTAL EXPORTS OF THE LEADING LATIN-AMERICAN REPUBLICS 
AND EXPORT TRADE OF EACH WITH THE UNITED STATES. 1902. 


(From the United States Bureau of Statistics.) 
Scale: 1 centimeter to $10,000,000 worth of exports. 
Exports of the Argentine Reputilic Portion exponted to U. S. 


Exports of Brazil. ’ Portion exported to U. 8S. 


Exports of Mexico. Portion exported to U. 8. 


Exports of Cuba. Portion exported to U. 8S. 


Exports of Chile. Portion exported to U. 8. 


Exports of Uruguay. Portion exported to U. 8. 


Exports of Central American Republics. Portion exported to U. 8. 


Exports of balance of Latin America. Portion exported to U. 8. 


COMPARATIVE TABLE SHOWING TOTAL IMPORTS OF THE LEADING LATIN-AMERICAN REPUBLICS 
AND IMPORT TRADE OF EACH WITH THE UNITED STATES. 1902. 


(Prom the United States Bureau of Statistics.) 
Scale: 1 centimeter to $10,000,000 worth of imports. 


Imports of the Argentine Republic Imports from U.S. 


Imports of Brazil. Imports from U.S. 





Imports of Mexico. Imports from U.S. 


Imports of Cuba. Imports from U.S. 


Imports of Chile. Imports from U.S. 


Imports of Uruguay. Imports from U.S. 


Imports of Central American Republics. Imports from U.S. 


Imports of balance of Latin America Imports from U.S. 
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one-half. The imports of Brazil were 
$113,288,000, of which the insignificant 
fraction of $11,156,000, or less than 10 
per cent., was .2ntributed by the United 
States. 

The next largest Latin-American re- 
public to Brazil is the splendid south 
tropical and temperate Argentine Re- 
public, in extent nearly twice that of 
Alaska, and about one-third of the con- 
tinental part of the United States. Out 
of its area, four states as large as the state 
of Texas might be conveniently carved. 
The total exports of the Argentine Re- 
public were $173,205,000, of which $9,- 
687,000, or only about 5 per cent., reached 
the ports of the United States. The 
entire imports of Argentina were $99,- 
433,000; of this profitable commerce the 
United States supplied $12,838,000, or 
less than 13 per cent. This showing is 
all the more deplorable when one takes 
into account that the Argentine Republic, 
like its energetic neighbor Chile, is justly 
regarded as one of the most p ive, 
prosperous and enlightened republics of 
Latin America. Eminent authorities 
have frequently and conclusively proved 
that American manufactures require, for 
their fuller development, all the raw hides 
and wool Argentina can supply, while 
5,000,000 Argentines, largely of the best 
stock of Europe, would be only too glad 
to have American-manufactured products 
in exchange, if only offered to them on 
as advantageous terms as those of Euro- 
pean competitors. 

Chile, another extremely prosperous 
and progressive South American country, 
has an area considerably larger than the 
state of Texas. In 1902, she sent to all 
the lands of the world $67,846,000 worth 
of exports, of which amount the United 
States received $3,775,000, or a trifle over 
five per cent. Her entire imports were 
$48,336,000, of which the United States 
contributed $5,254,000, or less than 10 
per cent. 

The Republic of Uruguay, not without 
reason called “The Switzerland of Latin 


America,” possessing, like its great neigh- 
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hides needed in American industries, 


which, with equitable trade arrangements, 
she would readily exchange for American 
manufactures, sends $33,656,000 worth 
of exports to all foreign countries, of 
which the United States receives $2,004,- 
000, or about six per cent. The entire 
imports of Uruguay are $24,565,000, 
the United States contributing $2,148,- 
000, or less than eight per cent. 

The trade of the Central American 
Republics, in view of their close geo- 
graphical position to the Panama canal 
route, is destined to become highly valued 
and coveted. At present, their total 
exports amount to $22,321,000, of which 
only $9,400,000, or 42 per cent., reach 
the United States. The combined im- 
ports of these five republics amount to 
$13,914,000, of which the United States 
contributes $6,027,000, or 48 per cent. 

As regards the balance of Latin Amer- 
ica, it has a total export trade of $85, 
609,000, only $20,112,000, or consider- 
ably less than one-fourth, reaching the 
United States. The imports of the same 
portion of Latin America have a value of 
$60,069,000, the United States furnish- 
ing $12,482,000, or about one-fifth. 

To the reflecting and patriotic Ameri- 
can, the deplorable neglect of his com- 
mercial rtunities with twenty repub- 
lics of the New World, who are his next- 
door neighbors, cannot fail to be morti- 
fying to his pride. Some of these coun- 
tries already possess railroads across the 
highest chains of the lofty, snow-clad 
Andes which are among the greatest 
triumphs of engineering skill. Other 
extensive and difficult railway-systems 
are either under construction in various 
parts of Latin America, or, in the course 
of a few years, will be commenced and 
as rapidly as physical obstacles will per- 
mit, be pushed on to completion. When 
once the Panama canal shall have been 
opened, it will become the main artery 
of the vast and growing commerce of the 
southern half of the New World, the 
lion’s share of which will still remain in 
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the hands ofjEurope, unless the United 
States shall bestir themselves vigorously 
and intelligently to capture at least a 
fair proportion of it. 

To understand clearly why Europe, and 
not the United States, is in almost abso- 
lute control of the foreign commerce of 
Latin America, one must not shrink from 
facing certain disagreeable truths. Itisan 
unfortunate fact that most Americans 
are watching too closely the gigantic con- 
flict in the Far Orient, to the complete 
neglect of their interests with Mexico, 
South America and other parts of Latin 
America, the control of whose ever-ex- 
panding commerce would be of infinitely 
more value to the United States than that 
of the Far Asiatic East. Anglo-American 
conceit is not yet ready to admit that, in 
spite of adverse circumstances, a noble 
civilization is steadily and silently devel- 
oping in the portion of the Western Hem- 
isphere originally colonized by the Spen- 
ish and the Portuguese. There exists 
among Americans a wholly unwarranted 
distrust as to the general honesty and 
sense of fair play of their Latin Amefican 
brethren. The latter are keenly, and 
even absurdly, sensitive in matters of 
honor. Their methods «se often lax, 
but they will beggar thu.selves to the 
point of starvation in orcer ultimately 
to pay every cent of their honest debts. 
It is quite true that their environment 
and centuries of evil training and condi- 
tions render too many Latin-Americans 
unpunctual in keeping appointments, 
extravagant and lavish in their tastes, 
easy-going in their ways, and dilatory 
about the repayment of their obligations. 
Such habits are the cause of endless 
friction in business dealings with their 
English-speaking neighbors of the United 
States, whose brusque manners and direct 
ways make them impatient with the Lat- 
in-American temperament. As an in- 
evitable result of mutual misunderstand- 
ings, and for want of ordinary tact, valu- 
able trade is lost because American ex- 
porting and commission houses are simply 
too careless and indifferent to exert them- 
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selves to take the necessary steps to secure 
it, and, accordingly, their competitors 
in Europe profit enormously by such 
colossal blunders. American manu- 
facturing and commercial firms generally 
send down to such a metropolis as Buenos 
Ayres, which has nearly a million inhab- 
itants, representatives, drummers and 
traders who have no proper training, are 


wholly ignorant of the Spanish language, 


or have a very superficial, smattering 
knowledge of it, oon tdi th dawaee 


courtesy, and receive such a small, pitiful 
salary that they can scarcely eke out a 
respectable living. When they endeavor 
to catch some of the profitable trade con- 
stantly flowing into European coffers, 
they find themselves tied down by rigid 
instructions to do no business except on 
a strictly cash basis. The British, French 
or German representative, on the other 
hand, who is a sharp and expert judge 
of human nature, conforms to the customs 
of the country in which he is stationed, 
extends to a reputable firm in Buenos 
Ayres or Valparaiso a year’s credit, if 
necessary, and brings to the home estab- 
lishment in Great Britain, France or 
Germany a rushing and extremely prof- 
itable business with Latin America. In 
addition to having carte blanche to con- 
duct affairs in whatever manner he thinks 
will best promote the interests of his firm, 
he receives a large salary, not only that 
he may properly advertise his wares, but 
live in a style befitting his position. 
Another very serious obstruction to 
the expansion of American trade with 
Latin America, is the extremely unsci- 
entific customs tariff of the United States. 
Reflecting protectionists have long rec- 
ognized the heavy handicap it places upon 
American commerce, and are well aware 
that Germany and France, highly pro- 
tective countries like the United States, 
are far-sighted enough to arrange their 
tariffs so that the duties fall upon finished 
products, while raw materials, such as 
wool and hides, are admitted free of duty, 
the very reverse of the policy of the Uni- 
ted States. The feeling in favor of very 
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liberal reciprocity both with Canada and 
the Latin-American republics is gaining 
strength every day. Within the last 
twenty-five years, the greatest American 
statesmen have repeatedly brought the 
subject to the attention of Congress; 
among these statesmen are Presidents 
Garfield, Arthur, Harrison, McKinley, 
Roosevelt, all Republican, and President 
Cleveland, Democratic. In spite of the 
persistent action of the United States 
Senate in rejecting or shelving Pan-Amer- 
ican reciprocal treaties, the tide cannot 
be much longer stemmed, and the day 
will not be far distant when the United 
States will have equitable and mutually 
advantageous trade arrangements with 
both of these vast sections of the West- 
ern Hemisphere. 

As most English-speaking Americans 
have very vague and hazy ideas of Latin 
America, it may be well to define the 
term exactly. By Latin America is meant 
that greater and southern half of the New 
World, stretching from below the Rio 
Grande, the boundary-line between the 
United States and Mexico, through 
eighty-five degrees of latitude, or more 
than six thousand miles, down to Cape 
Horn at the southern extremity of South 
America. It comprises the enormous 
area of 8,698,938 square miles, a conti- 
nental territory vaster by over 1,500,000 
square miles than the combined areas of 
the United States, Canada, Alaska and 
Hawaii. Its northern limit, in Mexico, 
lies in the North Temperate Zone; its 
southern extremity, at Cape Horn, in 
south latitude 56 degrees below the equa- 
tor, almost touches the frozen waters of 
the Antarctic ocean. Latin America, 
therefore, lies in four zones, North Tem- 
perate, North Torrid, South Torrid and 
South Temperate. Its geographical 
position, and varied surface and topog- 
raphy give it an infinite variety of climate. 
It is bathed by the Gulf of Mexico and 
by the two great oceans, the Atlantic, on 
the east and the Pacific, on the west. Its 
greatest width, across Peru and Brazil, 
is some five thousand miles. Along the 
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western or Pacific slope, the Rocky Moun- 
tain system of Canada and the United 
States is continued through Mexico and 
Central America down to the Isthmus of 
Panama. From the Isthmus, still skirt- 
ing the Pacific coast, the towering Andes, 
in magnitude and loftiness rivaling the 
Himalayas of India, take their origin and 
extend 4,500 miles, until they terminate 
in the rock-ribbed and dangerous Straits 
of Magellan, and in Cape Horn, at the 
southern extremity of South America. 
Their snowy and inaccessible peaks are 
many, chief among them being Mount 
Popocatapetl in Mexico, Chimborazo in 
Ecuador, Sorata (27,000 feet above sea- 
level) in Bolivia, and between 
Chile and Argentina, 25,000 feet. 

From the eastern slope of the Andes, 
stretch, for several thousand miles, to- 
wards the Atlantic, the dense, extensive 
tropical plains and valleys and forests of 
Brazil and Venezuela. In that region 
flow the Orinoco and the Amazon river, 
which, with its tributaries, is about four 
thousand miles long, and next to the com- 
bined Missouri and Mississippi, the long- 
est river in the world. Farther south- 
ward@im South America, lying partly in 
the South Torrid Zone, and partly in the 
South Temperate, also east of the Andes, 
extend the vast pampas or prairies of Ar- 
gentina, Uruguay and a portion of south- 
ern Brazil, a region teeming with wheat- 
fields, extensive cattle and horse-ranches, 
sheep-farms, and, in the tropical part, 
with sugar-plantations. Here, mainly 
from north to south, an immense region 
is drained by the river system of the ma- 
jestic Rio de la Plata, near the mouth of 
which are situated the two great commer- 
cial and maritime emporiums of Buenos 
Ayres and Montevideo. 

Such a continent as Latin America, 
with that dream of the centuries, the 
Panama canal, within the realm of prac- 
tical realization, has a wonderful future 
before it, exceeding the golden dreams of 
the Spanish and Portuguese conquerors. 
Its geographical position and varied 
face render it capable of raising all thé 
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agricultural staples and productions of 
both the tropics and the temperate zones. 
Its gigantic mountains, as yet only im- 
perfectly explored, are an inexhaustible 
storehouse of all the metals, both precious 
and common, such as gold, silver, iron, 
copper, lead, zinc, quicksilver, manganese 
and tin. The diamond mines of Brazil 
are world-famed, while the extensive 
nitrate beds of Chile constitute one of the 
chief sources of wealth of that prosperous 
republic. Coffee, india-rubber, hard 
woods, capable of a high polish, cocoa, 
tobacco and sugar are annually exported, 
in enormous quantities, from Latin Amer- 
ica. 
The progress of that vast continent in 
industry and enlightenment is far more 
advanced than the average American, 
owing to his inherited prejudices and 
complete ignorance of the subject, is will- 
ing to concede. The sixty miilion in- 
habitants of Latin America are very far 
from being, for the most part, wild sav- 
ages, barbarians, or mongrels, although 
it is true that, in the most backward and 
unexplored portions of that extensive 
region, there are an undetermined num- 
ber of savages and others low down in 
the scale of civilization. This is a con- 
dition from which even the United States 
are by no means free. Whatever other 
shortcomings Latin-Americans may have, 
they are free from the reproach of 
lynchings, they have no governors so be- 
nighted as to be ashamed of permitting 
negro military companies to attend pres- 
idential inaugurations, and they would 
not dream of refusing hospitality and 
hotel accommodations to a noble bene- 
factor and cultured philanthropist like 
Booker T. Washington, simply because 
his skin happens to be black instead of 
white. The problem of the races is be- 
ing satisfactorily solved in Latin America, 
to whose shores a constant stream of Eu- 
ropean immigrants is annually arriving. 
Compulsory public education is accom- 
plishing wonders in lifting up the Latin- 
American masses. The chief rulers of 
Latin America find something more im- 
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portant to claim their earnest attention 
than the taking of steps to prevent col- 
ored troops, entrusted with the protec- 
tion of life and property, from attending 
the inauguration of a president. Even 
the thoroughly-abused President Castro 
of Venezuela is so deeply interested in 
universal education that he has success- 
fully established schools in the tropical 
plains and jungles of that republic, over 
a territory where towns are often several 
hundred miles apart, so that to-day the 
children of the rugged Uaneros or plains- 
men are enjoying the advantages of a 
common-school education. 

Civilization, learning, the arts and in- 
dustries flourish in portions of Latin 
America where the majority of the in- 
habitants have colored skins. A strik- 
ing example of this is Mexico, whose 
thirteen million inhabitants are quite 
largely Indians, or with Indian blood. 
On the other hand, the two progressive, 
virile, and prosperous republics of Chile 
and Argentina, with a combined popu- 
lation of over eight million inhabitants, 
contain mostly a pure white race of Span- 
ish descendants, reinforced by the con- 
stantly increasing flood of immigrants 
from Italy, Spain, Germany and other 
European countries. 

According to the most authentic fig- 
ures obtainable, Latin America has an 
urban population of 8,000,000. She has 
two great metropoli, Buenos Ayres and 
Rio de Janeiro, whose combined popula-- 
tion is equal to that of Chicago, or nearly 
half that of Greater New York. No less 
than four of her cities of the second rank, 
each with over 250,000 souls, have a 
united population about equal to that of 
Philadelphia. Of important seaports and 
cities each having from 100,000 to 175,- 
000, she possesses seven. She has also 
no fewer than twenty-one cities, some of 
them important ports and centers of 
trade, with a population ranging between 
50,000 and 80,000. Finally, of those 
below 50,000 and not less than 20,000 
each, there are within her confines as 
many as thirty-seven. 
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The chief cities of Latin America com- 
pare most favorably with the best of the 
United States and Canada. Buenos 
Ayres, the metropolis of the Argentine 
Republic, with a cosmopolitan popula- 
tion gathered from the four corners of the 
earth, has close upon one million souls, 
and, on account of its general culture, is 
sometimes called the Paris of Latin 
America. Its commerce with the en- 
tire civilized world is tremendous, its 
wheat, hides, wool and frozen meat reach- 
ing as far as Australia. It is connected 
by railway with the most distant 
of the Argentine Republic, which may 
be reached in luxurious Pullman cars, 
and it has every — of becoming a 
great manufacturing ci 

The capital of Brazil, ‘Rio de Janeiro 
(750,000 inhabitants), is situated on the 
splendid bay of the same name, and is 
fast becoming a city of diversified indus- 
tries. In 1900, it had forty-three cotton 
factories, with 10,100 looms and 28°,066 
spindles. Its woolen-mills for cloths, 
flannels, rugs and felts are important, 
At Petropolis, near Rio, there are two 
silk-mills. In addition to its domestic if 
dustries, Rio is the largest and finest of the 
fifty-two maritime ports of Brazil, and has 
a tremendous international commerce. 

Valparaiso, situated on the Pacific, 
and the principal port of the republic of 
Chile, is another center of civilization, 
and has an energetic population of 132,- 
941, engaged in 417 industrial establish- 
ments which in 1895 consumed $7,000,- 
000 worth of raw material, and employed 
12,016 operatives; these factories had 
162 steam-engines of altogether 1,766 
horse-power. The most important of 
these establishments were sugar-refineries, 
gas-works, breweries, carriage and cart- 
works, sawmills, and works for machine- 


making. In 1902, an English company 
started a cotton-factory. 
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The Washington City of Latin Amer- 
ica is, perhaps, Santiago de Chile, the 
capital of that republic, with magnificent 
parks and avenues, and the palatial res- 
idences of millionaires. 

The marvelous progress of Mexico 
City within recent years is so familiar to 
most intelligent Americans that there is 
no need to dwell upon it at length. 

No one who has carefully and impar- 
tially studied the history and develop- 
ment of Latin America can fail to be im- 
pressed that, in spite of her admitted 
defects and shortcomings, she is worthy 
of the respect, sympathy and even ad- 
miration of all liberty-loving Americans. 
Less than a hundred years ago, she came 
out of Spanish and Portuguese medieval- 
ism, misrule and oppression; for fifteen 
years, from 1810 to 1825, fought a titanic 
and colossal struggle for her liberty and 
independence, and, once politically free, 
grappled bravely with the problems of 
her destiny. She successfully solved the 
race question, learned by bitter experi- 
ence the value of orderly, strong and con- 
stitutional government, overcame im- 
perialism and absolutism of the worst 
sort, developed her industries to a won- 
derful extent, gave encouragement to 
the builders of railways which are tri- 
umphs of engineering skill, welcomed 
learning and the arts, and finally paved 
the way for the universal education of 
the masses. She stands to-day in the 
forerank of the advocates of peace and 
arbitration, Chile and Argentina, . as 
brave in war as they are strong in peace, 
having within recent yeers taken prac- 
tical steps to submit a vexatious boundary 
dispute of seventy years’ standing con- 
cerning their respective frontiers to ar- 
bitration, and having already materially 
reduced their armies and navies. 

Freperic M. Noa. 

Malden, Mass. 
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JUGGLING WITH FACTS AND FIGURES ABOUT TRANS- 
PORTATION; OR, HOW THE RAILWAY INTERESTS 
AND THEIR SPECIAL-PLEADERS ARE SEEK- 

ING TO DECEIVE THE PEOPLE.* 


By W. G. JorRns. 


ee interviews and articles 
on the railroad rate question in 
advocacy of the ultra-railroad side of 
that controversy have of late appeared 
in press and magazine. Of these, three, 
for widely different reasons, have been 
brought to more or less prominent notice 
and are here specially referred to because 
of the opportunity furnished by their dis- 
cussion to elucidate some phases of the 
“rate question” that ought to reach pub- 
lic notice. 

The first in order and imporiance was 
an interview with Mr. James J. Hill, 
President of the Great Northern Rail- 
road. Mr. Hill’s expression on any sub- 
ject, because of his unquestioned ability 
and the commanding position which he 
occupies, is always a matter of interest. 
In the pending discussion, his views com- 
mand special attention because they 
typify the position. of those who resent 
any and all governmental interference 
with the autocratic power of the railway 
magnate, and who would abolish the 
Interstate Commerce Commission and 
all attempts at governmental supervision 
and regulation. President Spencer, of 
the Southern Railway, who recently 
appeared on behalf of numerous railroads 
before a congressional committee, may 
be considered as a milder edition of the 


likewise subject to constant fluctuations. 
siderable time must of necessity elapse between the 
nS 2 ae os Say ae 

its =r it is si - in = interest of 
accuracy, wherever in this article a present 
stock-quotation is given, it be taken as referri 
to the high-water-mark quotations for the presen 
year. 


foregoing which does not openly go far- 
ther than to affect to believe that rates 
are low enough, are fairly distributed and 
“are substantially maintained,” and that 
there is no occasion to give the Interstate 
Commerce Commission enlarged powers. 

The second were a series of articles by 
Joseph Nimmo, Jr., in Freight, a pub- 
lication devoted to transportation ques- 
tions. Mr. Nimmo’s articles showed 
considerable shrewdness and intellectual 
merit, if not ultimate substance, but may 
be said to have been prominently distin- 
guished by such evident bias in favor of 
the appreciative vested interest as to rob 
them of all scientific value and render 
idle any suspicion of pro bono publico. 

The third and latest communication 
on the subject appeared in the North 
America Review for February and was 
credited to W. Morton Grinnell. It 
derives its main sanction from the sub- 
stantial character of the magazine in 
which it appeared. 


I. 


\ 

Mr. Hill, among other interesting 
statements, was credited with the follow- 
ing statistical comparison of “Great 
Northern” traffic and the plausible but 
misleading suggestion therein contained: 


1882. 1908. 
Miles of road............. 1,007 5,598 
Tons of freight hauled... ... 1,007,533 16,148,678 
Revenue per ton mile... ... 2.51 cents .857 cents 
Average tons per train ..... 117.27 446.78 
Average tons per car....... 5.70 13.06 


Based on the 1903 per ton mile, Mr. 
Hill figures out a reduction in freight rates 
for the year on the per ton mile of 1882 
of some fifty-nine million dollars. 

The past quarter century, however, 
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has been particularly replete with the 
development of vast economies in pro- 
duction and distribution everywhere, and 
in no field greater than in that of trans- 
portation. This has quite generally, es- 
pecially in the case of Mr. Hill’s road, 
been coupled with a marvelous develop- 
ment of tributary territory. The enor- 
mous increase in tonnage shown, over- 
awhelmingly referable to the territory 
covered by the original mileage, is proof 
positive of the wonderful growth, while 
the increased car and train load are dem- 
onstrations of the mechanical progress 
of the age and yet are but an incident in 
transportation improvement. 

No wonder the average rate per ton 
per mile was reduced from 2.51 cents in 
1882 to .857 cents in 1903. The remark- 
able fact, however, remains that, not- 
withstanding these vast improvements 
and economies have been particularly 
and increasingly marked in the latter 
part of the period named, there has, 
since 1890, been, in the main, no com- 
mensurate reduction of rates on either 
Mr. Hill’s own road or those parallel 
roads over which he exerts a controiling 
influence. The tendency to hold firmly 
to the old rates is even more marked with 
reference to the tariffs in the older sections 
of the country. Indeed, the general aver- 
age of freight-rates has been substantially 
increased in the last five or six years. 
What reductions have obtained are largely 
to be found under the sub-head of com- 
petitive rates and hardly at all under the 
head of the so-called “local” rates. For 
a substantiation, in part, of this claim, 
reference is made to a report of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission entitled 
“Railways in the United States in 1902” 
and in particular te “Part II.” thereof, 
entitled “A Forty-Year Review of 
— in Freight Tariffs.” 

. Hill, like other great magnates, 


nae a habit of influencing newspapers. 
An evidently inspired editorial of the 


Minneapolis Tribune, on January 10th, 
last, said: 


“In the three years (since the Merger) 
the gross earnings of the Burlington in- 
creased from fifty to sixty-five millions; 
those of the Great Northern from thirty 
to forty-one millions; and those of the 
Northern Pacific from thirty-two to forty- 
six millions. In spite of the increase of 
wages and cost of operation, the net earn- 
ings of the three roads increased in these 
three years sixteen million dollars, nearly 
equally divided.” 


The purpose of this ebullition was to 
bolster up the insincere claim that the 
Merger was not “in restraint of trade,” 
and was, of course, in no way intended 
to have any bearing on interstate com- 
merce regulation; but even men of Mr. 
Hill’s signal practical ability cannot at 
one and the same time successfully ride 
two horses going in opposite directions. 

Any accredited manual will show that, 
after paying operating expenses and 
maintenance and all fixed and a 
seven per cent. dividend on stock, the 
Great Northern earnings for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1901, developed a 
surplus of $1,938,854.50, and for the 
year ending June 30, 1902, the still greater 
surplus of $6,763,889.97. 

The Northern Pacific surplus for 1901, 
after paying a four per cent. dividend, 
was $1,002,618.54 plus $2,011,285, set 
aside for “Betterments, etc.,” and for 
1902, after paying a five and a half per 
cent. dividend, was $1,547,286.18 plus 
$3,000,000 for “ Betterments.” 

The “ Burlington” surplus, after allow- 
ing for interest on the “Joint 4s,” or the 
equivalent of eight per cent. on the par 
value of its stock, was $1,263,388.76. 

The Northern Securities Company was 
incorporated on November 13, 1901, and 
the issue of its stock for both Great 
Northern and Northern Pacific stock was 
on a basis of a four per cent. net earning 
capacity as presumably a fair return on 
that sort of an investment. 

It is evident, therefore, that, if the net 
earnings of these three roads increased 
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sixteen millions since the date of the 
foregoing showing, which already dem- 
onstrates more than a fair income on 
unquestionably an overcapitalization, Mr. 
Hill’s systems are earning more than on 
any fair and legitimate basis would be 
their due, and that the transportation 
charges on the same should be corre- 
spondingly reduced. 

As only one of many instances at hand 
of oppressive exaction and discrimina- 
tion, it may not be amiss to cite a special 
case in which Mr. Hill’s roads are directly 
interested, as an indication of how little 
in common fairness can be expected from 
the tender mercies of transportation 
companies if the strong arm of govern- 
mental control cannot be invoked against 
them, namely: 

The Northern Pacific and the St. Paul 
and Duluth Railroads (the latter road 
having been absorbed by the former some 
five years ago in clear defiance of state 
law) in the early days jointly obtained 
some wonderfully valuable terminal facil- 
ities at Duluth as a gift. Since the Mer- 
ger, notwithstanding the resulting sim- 
plification of terminal work, the switch- 
ing charges at Duluth have been oppres- 
sively raised, in many cases more than 
doubled, and recently it was even pro- 
posed to raise them still farther. The 
energetic protest of local business inter- 
ests, coupled with the suggestion of some 
possible drastic remedies, did manage to 
call a halt in the iniquitous proceeding 
and a compromise arrangement has been 
arrived at. The compromise schedules 
prove on analysis, however, to have little 
to commend them and do not give the 
relief that Duluth is entitled to. On the 
other hand glaring discriminatory prac- 
tices in the competitive cities of St. Paul 
and Minneapolis, that a high interested 
railroad official has recently himself 
characterized as little less than criminal, 
have obtained and been freely connived 
at by the railroads and at this writing 
continue as before. 

The Duluth, Mesabe and Northern 
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Railway is one of the subsidiary com- 
panies of the United States Steel Cor- 
poration and is wholly in St. Louis 
county, Minnesota, extending from the 
Mesabe iron to its terminus on 
the water-front at Duluth. It furnishes 
reports to the Minnesota Railroad and 
Warehouse Commission. According to 
its such returns on file (see report of 
Commission for 1903, subdivision 11, 
and for 1902, pages 241-266) it has a 
mileage of 161.33 miles and a total cap- 
italization of $10,835,500, or at the rate 
of $67,164 per mile. Of this capitaliza- 
tion $8,323 is its bonded debt, while 
$2,512,500 is the par value of its outstand- 
ing capital stock. 

The gross earnings of this road for 
the year ending June 30, 1903, are given 
at $5,116,530.01, the operating expenses 
(including, in more than half the amount, 
renewals, repairs and maintenance of 
roadway, docks and equipment) at $1,- 
901,284.33, and the total net income at 
$3,215,245.68. The surplus for the year, 
after the payment of fixed charges, taxes 
and $256,195.55 of “other deductions,” 
is given as $2,396,655. In addition 
there was carried forward from June 30, 
1902, a surplus balance of $3,581,590.92, 
being what remained at that time after 
the declaration of a sixty per cent. divi- 
dend on the stock or at the alleged rate 
of fifteen per cent. a year for four years. 
The total surplus on June 30, 1903, was 
therefore the comfortable sum of $5,978,- - 
632.75. 

Of the gross earnings aforesaid, $4,- 
554,617.91 were for the transportation 
of iron ore, which in the report is classed 
as “interstate business.” 

The record of the Duluth and Iron 
Range Railroad, practically a parallel 
road to the D., M. and N., and likewise 
one of the constituent companies of the 
“Steel-Trust,” is very much like that of 
the sister company, so that on broad lines 
the statement of one will suffice for the 
other. The iron-ore traffic of the East- 
ern Minnesota, a part of Mr. Hill’s Great 
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Northern system, shows similar enormous 


earnings. 

The foregoing showing as to excessive 
freight charges is by no means 
to the roads mentioned. A condition, 
in many respects identical, prevails in 
the anthracite region, only there the sur- 
plus is absorbed by an over-capitaliza- 
tion so bald that he who runs may read. 
Indeed, wherever monopoly has fastened 
its grip the inevitable tendency, in the 
absence of stringent regulation, is to ex- 
ploit the situation for all that it will stand. 

Of course every man, woman and child 
in the United States helps to pay the bill. 

Mr. Hill loves to dwell on the com- 
paratively low “ per ton mile in the United 
States,” which, in his reported interview, 
he gives at .76 cents. The per ton mile 
on his own road, it will be remembered, 
was .857 cents. The euphonious claim 
has been reiterated by innumerable sat- 
ellites and is wholly misleading, proves 
nothing and is open to the serious charge 
of being knowingly disingenuous. 

A comparison is made between the 
American per ton mile and that of Russia 
as the suggested “lowest European rate.” 
The American rate is given at forty-two 
per cent. of that of Russia, where, as Mr. 
Hill says, “the conditions of long hauls 
are more like our own.” On this basis 
the Russian rate would therefore be 1.61 
cents. 

The comparison invites attention, for 
if the conditions were really identical, 
the Russian figure might be indicative 
of grievous oppression. As a matter of 
fact the conditions are anything but 
identical and the burden of proof as to 
where the oppression, if any, really lies, 
may, by investigation, be emphatically 
shifted from the Russian 1.61 to the 
boasted American .76. 


We are indebted to Mr. Chase S. 


Osborn, for many years Commissioner 
of Railroads for Michigan, for some in- 
teresting data on Russian railroads as 
the result of quite recent personal inves- 
tigation. 

The average car-capacity of the Trans- 





Siberian railroad, it would appear, is 
about eight tons and the train-load in pro- 
portion. Many American freight-cars 
now have a capacity of fifty tons and the 
American train-load is likewise in pro- 
portion. The Russian rail weighs 50 
pounds to the yard. We are laying 100- 
pound rails. The Russian locomotives 
burn oil or wood and, as also the rolling- 
stock generally, are practically obsolete. 
The distance from Moscow to Vladivos- 
tock is about 5,300 miles and is cov- 
ered by their “fast” trains “if they 
have good luck” in eighteen days. We 
cover a like distance regularly in less than 
a week. In 1903 the Trans-Siberian 
railroad transported one million tons of 
freight and its capacity was fully taxed 
and much of product awaiting shipment 
was left unhauled. During the same 
period the Pennsylvania road, with about 
the same mileage, handled upwards of 
million tons. 

If under such disadvantageous circum- 
stances an average of 1.61 cents per ton 
mile can be reached, it would seem that, 
with the like benefit of “long haul,” the 
most modern equipment and intelligent 
operation, density of population and 
enormous traffic, the American rate 
ought by comparison to be materially 
reduced below the much vaunted .76 
cents per ton mile. 

The rate per ton mile in Germany in 
1900 was 1.40 cents, according to Prof. 
Frank Parsons, than whom there is no 
more reliable authority. The average 
haul per ton is 60 miles against 130 
miles in the United States and, as is well- 
understood and was emphasized by Mr. 
Hill in his reference to the long haul in 
Russia, the terminal charges absorb an 
increasing proportion of the rate as the 
haul is shortened. On this basis, in 
comparison with Germany, our rate per 
ton mile ought not to be over .65 cents. 
When, among other advantages, we take 
into consideration again our enormous 
traffic, the relatively greater amount of 
low-grade freight and our modern equip- 
ment, even granting that our wage-scale 
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is higher, it is evident that, to be on a par 
with the German state-owned roads, our 
average transportation charge should be 
far below the last-named figure. It also 
must not be forgotten that passenger- 
rates in Germany and on the Continent 
generally are much lower than with us. 

At the stated German rate per ton mile, 
the state of Prussia had, in the fifteen 
years prior to 1900, realized a profit of 
$500,000,000 over and above all proper 
charges, maintenance, renewals and a 
sinking-fund that by 1950 will have ex- 
tinguished every vestige of railroad debt, 
whereas, from year to year, and particu- 
larly with each successive reorganization, 
we have added to the already enormous 
over-capitalization of our transportation 
interests and persist in using this fraud- 
ulent basis as an argument for the con- 
tinuance of excessive transportation 
charges. 

While considering this matter of the 
rate per ton mile proposition, it may 
prove of interest to inquire how far the 
so-called local rates have participated in 
the general reduction to .76 cents per ton 
mile (.857 cents on Mr. Hill’s road) to 
which attention is so frequently and so 
unctiously called. 

By reference to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission report before men- 
tioned, we will find on page 188 the local 
tariff of the Northern Pacific from St. 
Paul, Minneapolis and Duluth to inland 
points west, the Northern Pacific being 
one of Mr. Hill’s “ Merger” roads. The 
average per ton mile rate to Brainerd, 
Minnesota, a distance of 138 miles, fig- 
ures out at 3.51 cents. Think of this as 
compared to the boasted .76 cents! The 
average to Billings, Montana (a com- 
petitive point), on a haul of 891 miles is 
2.78 cents. On page 186, the average 
rate per ton mile from Milwaukee to 
Appleton, Wisconsin, over the “Mil- 
waukee” road,—distance 106 miles,— 
is shown as 3.11 cents. 

These rates have remained practically 
unchanged since 1890, and in the Apple- 
ton case, since 1882. 


On page 184 is a table of local rates 
over the Chicago and Great Western 
Railway, from Chicago to Minnesota 
points 345 to 418 miles distant. The 
average per ton mile rate is about 1.50 
cents. Mr. A. B. Stickney, the wide- 
awake president of this railroad, has ex- 
pressed himself in favor of government 
regulation of rates and increased powers 
for the Commission, and by a strange 
coincidence we also find here the per ton 
mile local practically cut in half. 

On pages 199-202 of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission report aforesaid, 
will be found a table of local rates in force 
on the Louisville and Nashville. Railroad, 
with which President Spencer’s Southern 
Railway stands in the closest affiliation. 
Here also the rates have remained prac- 
tically unchanged since 1890. The aver- 
age per ton mile rate from Cincinnati to 
Crescent Hill, Kentucky, 106 miles, or 
the same distance as from Milwaukee to 
Appleton above mentioned, figures at 
about four cents, and to Belmont, Ken- 
tucky, a distance of 135 miles, or approx- 
imating the distance to Brainerd afore- 
said, at about 4.10 cents. 

Further comment along this line would 
seem unnecessary. It is a fitting refrain 
to President Spencer’s assumed agree- 
ment with President Roosevelt that “the 
highways of transportation must be kept 
open to all on equal terms.” It will take 
more than the mere statement of the 
Southern Railway magnate, however, to - 
convince the protesting citizens of Atlanta, 
for example, that the millenium of fair 
and equal dealing on the part of trans- 
portation companies is at hand. 


II. 


Mr. Grinnell’s article would not chal- 
lenge serious attention but for the oppor- 
tunity that it gives to demonstrate the 
utter unsoundness of the average “ rail- 
road” argument. 

To begin with, the measure of his ac- 
curacy of statement and the substantive 
value thereof may well be taken from his 
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remarks relative to the government’s 
operation of the Post-Office Department, 
which are herewith reproduced, as fol- 


lows: 


“Tt is a matter of common notoriety 
that the Post-Office Department, which 
costs the public several millions a year 
in addition to the ‘tax’ represented by 
stamps, could be run at a profit by a 
private and the third and 
jourth-class matter carried jree, and so 
with all other ts of govern- 
ment, whether Federal, State or Munic- 
ipal.” 


The third and fourth-class matter 
above referred to is, roughly speaking, 
all printed-matter (except newspapers 
and periodicals) and all merchandise— 
limit four pounds—the rates on same 
being respectively one cent for each two 
ounces or fraction and one cent for each 
ounce or fraction. 

To meet such a statement, seriously 
made, is embarassing. It might not, 
however, be amiss to suggest, as the con- 
census of authoritative opinion, that but 
for the abuse of the second-class privi- 
lege and the extortionate charges made 
by the railroads for carrying the mails 
(one of the numerous matters demand- 
ing the attention of our active and honest 
executive), letter-postage could be safely 
reduced to one cent an ounce. But for 
the effective opposition of the selfish 
private interests a parcels-post would long 
ago have been established and express 
rates cut at least in half. 

Mr. Grinnell attempts a statistical 
comparison between the relative advance 
in the cost of commodities and railway 
rates. His comparisons are of the year 
1902 with 1899 and 1898. Such com- 
parison in reality proves nothing. So 
many other much more important items, 
as for example the capital investment, 
relative tonnage, character of equipment, 
etc., enter into a question of a proper 
charge at a given time that the mere mat- 

r of the cost of commodities in any 
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given year can cut but a slight figure at 
best. The comparison, however, is 
doubly misleading when the particular 
year selected as the basis of computation 
develops an abnormal condition. This 
is so with reference to the year 1902, which 
showed the high-water mark of prices 
for the last twenty years. It is strange 
indeed that Mr. Grinnell should, with- 
out apology or explanation, have con- 
fined himself to the year 1902 when 1903 
and 1904 were available. 

Referring to Dun’s Review and the 
statistical report of the American Iron 
and Steel Association, both incorporated 
in the Statistical Abstract of the United 
States, we find that the high level of prices 
in 1902 was in almost no instance ap- 
proached since 1882-8. The 
average for 1902 was (in whole numbers) 
101 per cent. In 1903 it had already 
fallen to 99 per cent., and in 1904 it was 
still lower, namely, only 97 per cent. 
Manifestly, if there was anything to the 
presentation at all, it would have been 
fairer to have selected 1904 as the basis 
of comparison, the railroad rates having 
admittedly remained at least as high as 
in 1902. The general average for 1899 
was, it is true, only 85 per cent.; but by 
the very next year it had risen to 91 per 
cent. Iron and steel products were actu- 
ally higher in 1899 than in 1903, and by 
1904 the prices had been still farther re- 
duced. The railroads are buying prac- 
tically everything in that line that goes 
into their equipment at a much lower 
figure than in 1899. Coal, it is admitted, 
is higher in price than it was in 1899; but 
who is so chidish as to believe that the 
great railroads of the country are paying 
the market-price for coal ? 

As bearing on the necessity of the higher 
freight charges as a just offset to increased 
cost of operation born of higher cost of 
material and a higher wage, a comparison 
between the earnings in 1898 and 1908, 
gross and net, will be instructive. 

In 1898 the gross earnings of all the 
railroads in the United States were 1,249 
millions. They increased by leaps and 
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bounds, year by year, until in 1903 they 
totaled the enormous aggregate of 1,908 
millions. During the same period the 
net earnings increased from 398 to 592 
millions. The significant increase of 
almost sixty per cent. in the annual earn- 
ings, gross and net, in five short years is 
due to the revival of business, the natural 
development of tributary territory and 
also to some extent to higher freight-rates. 
For the last-named item, under this show- 
ing, there would seem to be no excuse 
whatever. 

Mr. Grinnell furnishes some figures 
to support the claim that the increase in 
freight-rates was justified by the rise in 
wages. ‘These figures purport to show 
the “ Increase for 1903 over 1902 in wages 
psid” by the Pennsylvania Railroad. 
There are also some more general esti- 
mates in this regard with reference to 
the Illinois Central and the “St. Paul.” 
His deduction is “that in one year the 
increase in the cost of labor is about ten 
per cent. in the Pennsylvania, and in the 
Illinois Central and St. Paul nearly as 
much.” 

Again the showing made proves noth- 
ing. The greater expenditure for wages 
in the latter year may be wholly owing 
to the employment of a larger force or to 
working overtime, due to increase of traf- 
fic. That there was such increase of 
traffic is evidenced by the data hereafter 
given. If there has been an increase in 
the individual wage, it will appear that 
the roads are still earning more than in 
fairness they are entitled to. 

The total earnings of the Pennsylvania 
system (east of Pittsburgh) for the years 
ending December 31, 1902, and 1903, 
were 112 and 122 millions respectively. 
The net earnings, without data at hand 
to show how much of the increased opera- 
ting expense was properly chargeable to 
maintenance and renewals, were respec- 
tively $37,612,000 and $37,853,000. The 
total net income of the Eastern Division 
was respectively 46.6 and 48.5 millions, 
and after paying all fixed charges and a 
siz per cent. dividend on stock on a capi- 
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talization of about $62,000 per mile, there 
remained a surplus in the last-named year 
of over twelve million dollars. 

The gross earnings of the entire system 
in 1898, with 9,237 miles of road, were, 
in round numbers, 136 millions. In 1902, 
with 10,783 miles of road, they had in- 
creased to 219 millions. During the 
same period the net increased from 41 
millions in 1898 to 67 millions in 1902. 
The figures for 1903 for the entire system 
are not at hand; but in 1902, after the 
payment of a six per cent. dividend, in- 
terest, rentals, maintenance, betterments 
and all other charges, there remained a 
net surplus of about three million dollars. 

Aside from the question of the very 
liberal capitalization, a six per cent. div- 
idend is too high a return on that kind of 
investment as a fair basis for transporta- 
tion charges. This is evidenced by the 
fact that recent new issues of stock were 
offered to the stockholders at 120, and 
emphasized by the further fact that Penn- 
sylvania stock is now quoted in the market 
at about 145. 

The total earnings of the Illinois Cen- 
tral for the years ending June 30, 1903, 
and 1904, were respectively $45,186,000 
and $46,831,000. The net earnings for 
1903 were $13,488,000, and after the pay- 
ment of all fixed charges and a six per 
cent. dividend on stock there remained 
a surplus balance of over $5,000,000, all 
but $45,000 of which was applied to bet- 
terments, etc. The operating expenses - 
for 1904 were larger than in 1903 and the 
net was in consequence decreased by $1,- 
393,000. The appropriation for better- 
ments was also correspondingly less. 
The gross earnings of this road increased 
from 27 millions in 1898 to 45 millions 
in 1903, the net from eight millions to 
thirteen millions. Its stock is now sell- 
ing at about 160. 

The “St. Paul” road, which is capital- 
ized on the comparatively low basis of 
$33,615 per mile and pays a seven per cent. 
annual dividend on its stock, developed 
gross earnings for the year ending June 
30, 1903, of 47 millions against 48 millions 
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for the year following. The net earnings 
for 1903 were $16,064,000 and for 1904 
$16,453,000. The surplus for the two 
years was $2,817,000 and $3,299,000 re- 
spectively. The gross earnings for 1898 
were but 34 millions and the net about 
13 millions on a mileage of 6,191 as com- 
pared with 6,832 in 1904, the figures for 
which year are given above. The stock 
is selling at about 180. 

The foregoing showing would seem 
to effectually dispose of the excuse ad- 
vanced by Mr. Grinnell for the raise 
in freight rates—the additional “tax” 
that was thus arbitrarily imposed upon 
the public by the private interest. It is 
difficult to understand how good men can 
seriously advance propositions of such 
inherent unsoundness or triviality or con- 
tend for conditions that are so palpably 
inequitable. It must be self-interest or 
association that blinds them and renders 
them callous to the dictates of common 
justice. In Mr. Grinnell’s case we find 
an explanation for his point-of-view in 
the suggested fact that “he is a director 
in the Illinois Central Railroad Company, 
the Rio Grande, Sierra Madre and Pacific 
Railroad Company and other important 
corporations.” 


Il. 


In his article in the January Freight, 
Mr. Nimmo endeavors to show: 

(1) Why there should be no additional 
railroad legislation; and, 

(2) That there is no real substantial 
public opinion back of this agitation for 
the radical amendment of the interstate 
commerce law; but, if nevertheless the 
public pressure should actually become 
so great that it cannot be safely ignored 
by the national law-makers, the inevitable 
should be deftly postponed by the thread- 
bare subterfuge of a “thorough and im- 
partial investigation.” 

In support of the first proposition, Mr. 
Nimmo, also, goes into the per ton mile 
mystification and endeavors to excuse 
the raise in freight rates since 1899, not- 
withstanding the enormous increase in 
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especially the higher-grade traffic, by the 
suggested “ increase in the wages of la- 
bor” and “in the cost of material.” 

Practically every railroad in the coun- 
try for which there was a legitimate ex- 
cuse was in 1899 earning more than a 
liberal return on not only a legitimate 
capitalization but also upon a vast amount 
of “water” in addition. Reference to 
any manual on the subject will substan- 
tiate this claim. The railroad traffic, 
already large in 1899, increased astonish- 
ingly from year to year until in 1902 the 
railroads were practically “swamped” 
by the overwhelmingly prosperous con- 
dition. To raise the rates in the face of 
such circumstances, albeit the employé 
demanded and received an additional 
crust and the price of material had in- 
creased, was as flagrant an exercise of 
arbitrary power as modern finance 
records. 

While referring to the Statistical Ab- 
stract for 1903 (page 402), Mr. Nimmo 
might, in all fairness, have called our at- 
tention to the figures on page 400, which 
show: 

(a) The relative earnings per mile of 
railroad in operation in 1899 and 1902 as: 
Gross $7,161 and $8,696 and Net $2,272 
and $2,830 

(0) The ‘percentage of expenses to 

as 68.27 and 67.45; and, 

(c) The dividends on stock (good, bad 
and indifferent; watered, more watered 
and most watered) at 1.90 and 2.93 per 
cent. 

The fancy earnings of Mr. Hill’s roads 
and of the “Steel-Trust” roads have 
already been referred to. 

The Union Pacific, for 1902, paid four 
per cent. on over $218,000,000 of common 
and preferred stock, that in the reorgan- 
ization had cost the reorganizers but a 
comparatively nominal amount, set aside 
$2,000,000 for “Betterments” and still 
had a surplus for the year of $4,315,960. 
The stock is now quoted at about 135. 

The Missouri Pacific paid a five per 
cent. dividend, charged $1,608,656 to 
“ Betterments” and showed a net surplus 
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of $2,806,063. Its stock is selling for 
about 110. 

The Chicago and Northwestern paid 
eight per cent. on preferred and seven per 
cent. on common stock, charged $4,697,- 
055 to “Betterments” and still showed 
a surplus of $1,348,302. The common 
is quoted at about 240. 

The New York Central, on a much 
larger capitalization per mile, paid a five 
per cent. dividend and had left a surplus 
of $2,055,306. Its stock is about 165. 

Mr. Nimmo was particularly emphatic 
in his second proposition, which was ob- 
viously intended by way of “authorita- 
tive” suggestion to such of our public- 
servants as might wish and might other- 
wise fail to find “a way out” of the diffi- 
culty of serving two masters at one and 
the same time. He says: 


“Congress will never confer such pow- 
er upor an administrative board until it 
ascertains the sentiment of the commer- 
cial and industrial interests of the coun- 
try as the result of its own inquiries.” 


Of course this suggestion is wholly 
lacking in sincerity. There is not even 
the shadow of excuse for it. Congress 
has had all the ins and outs of this sub- 
ject drummed into it at the session just 
ended, the previous session and sessions 
innumerable before, until there is no hon- 
est excuse for any ordinarily endowed 
mortal in it to plead ignorance on the 
matter of federal regulation of interstate 
commerce or the hecessity of the suggested 
amendment of the law. A very respect- 
able body, a creation of Congress, to wit: 
The Industrial Commission, quite re- 
cently went exhaustively into the question 
and added its recommendation to the 
general, almost universal, disinterested 
suggestion of the law’s amendment. 

Washington is proverbially a bad place 
to feel the public pulse and the people’s 
representatives in Congress may have 
their grave shortcomings; but to be deaf 
to the unmistakable rumble, fast growing 
into a roar, of outraged public sentiment 
is not one of their defects. It is part of 
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their stock in trade, if so common a phrase 
may be used with reference to so august 
a subject, to have their ear “close to the 
ground ” and they know that if they do n’t 
act now and act right they may never have 
an opportunity again. 

Indeed the house, at the late short ses- 
sion, did act with commendable speed 
and with fair credit to itself in the sub- 
stance. Granted that members, here- 
tofore strangely recalcitrant, have vied 
with each other in their expression of 
fiery patriotic fervor, and that it has been 
unkindly hinted that the manifest pur- 
pose of such scintillations has been to 
disabuse their faithful constituents of any 
suspicion of their divided allegiance, yet 
that part of Congress most responsive to 
the popular will has acted and has almost 
unanimously passed a measure which, 
if finally matured into law, promises sub- 
stantial relief from transportation in- 
iquity. 

The measure thus passed did not reach 
everything and it was by no means revo- 
lutionary; but the so-called Esch-Town- 
send bill was apparently an honest and 
substantial forward step. In giving the 
Commission the rate-making power, un- 
der expressed limitations, it simply de- 
clared what practically everybody, even 
the railroads, thought it had, until the 
Supreme Court surprised the country by 
its adverse decision in 1897. In causing 
this rate to go into immediate effect it 
voiced the demand of even most conserv- - 
ative, honest and disinterested authority. 
In the incorporation of the provision for 
the Interstate Commerce Court it took 
not one jot or tittle from the substantial 
remedies the railroads have in court to- 
day, except only the opportunity for un- 
reasonable and unwarranted delay. 

It has been broadly suggested that 
while the House has thus shown itself 
responsive to popular demand, the con- 
servative Senate will prove the stumbling 
block in the way of this urgent and legit- 
imate reform; that it is much farther re- 
moved, by law and custom long since 
fossilized, from both contact with and 
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control of the people; that the heartbeats 
of individual senators are more in unison 
with the sordid pulse of “high finance” 
than with the throb of husbandry or the 
hum of industry; and that the private 
interest will find in those once hallowed 
halls its champion in its onslaught on the 
public welfare. There are those who 
are earnest advocates of the popular elec- 
tion of senators or some other sound meth- 
od of re-popularizing this once most hon- 
ored branch of American government, 
yea! those who charge that this historical 
body has outlived its usefulness, who, in 
the present active and discriminating 
condition of the public mind on the “ rate 
question,” are indulging the fond hope 
that the Senate may fail the people in 
this emergency and thus hasten the hour 
of its own constructive change or possible 
relegation to the ash-heap of public in- 
stitutions that have outlived the day of 
their beneficent usefulness. 

There is, however, room for substantial 
doubt that this wise and sedate body is 
going to dig any such pit-falls for itself. 
If some somewhat sensational current 
reports are true, there are those among 
the senators whose control of rotten bor- 
oughs is so absolute as to render them 
indifferent to public opinion, but not so 
with the most of them. The present is 
a poor time indeed for a public man to 
tie or remain tied to the special interest, 
or for ultra and untimely conservatism. 
No public question since the Civil war has 
so thoroughly taken hold of the public 
mind and the people are terribly in earn- 


est on the subject and on some others, 
for that matter, that are more or less 
closely allied to it. This fact must, by 
this time, have percolated down or pene- 
trated up, as you will, to even the digni- 
fied members of the so-called higher leg- 
islative body. And after all, these great 
men of the Senate are human. In the 
final analysis they will not in a great emer- 
gency either imperil their own political 
existence or the ultimate welfare of their 
constituents. They may or may not act 
with fair dispatch. They may not con- 
sider it as comporting with the pedestal 
of dignity on which they find themselves, 
to act otherwise than with impressive 
deliberation. There happens, however, 
to be a strenuous executive who will see 
that they don’t get away from the ques- 
tion; and we may rest fairly well assured 
that when final senatorial action does 
come it will correspond, except in. point 
of dispatch, with that of the lower codér- 
dinate body. 

The present is not an “opportune time 
for the apologists for transportation ex- 
ploitation. There is something “in the 
air” that bodes ill for that system of op- 
pression, legalized or penalized, that a 
few years back was rather forbearingly 
greeted as “benevolent feudalism.” We 
are a great democracy and the people are 
just beginning to realize that not in a 
backward step to the middle ages, but 
in progress along the lines of equality and 
justice, must lie our individual and na- 
tional salvation. W. G. Jozrns. 

Duluth, Minn. 








THE CONSTITUTIONAL RIGHTS OF AMERICAN 
SHIPPING. 


By WiriuuaMm W. Bartzs. 


O JUDGE by the treatment accord- 
ed by Congress to American ship- 
ping for the last forty years, the average 
citizen would not suspect that it had any 
constitutional rights. This is a case 
where appearances cannot be trusted, for 
there is no industry of the country better 
cared for by the constitution than navi- 
gation—the building and running of ves- 
sels. It is dereliction of governmental 
duty that has brought down the propor- 
tion of our carriage in our own commerce 
from nearly ninety to less than nine per 
cent. since 1829. High insurance, de- 
struction of vessels and sales abroad dur- 
ing the Civil war, occasioned much loss 
of our carrying; but it may be shown that 
if the war had never come, our shipping 
policy is such that our navigation employ- 
ed in foreign trade would have landed 
where it is now—high and dry on the 
beach. That this policy is not the same 
that was initiated in 1789 is not generally 
known to the present generation. A 
most injurious change was made in 1828, 
the effect of which was to vastly increase 
the competition of foreign vessels. At 
that time the vessels of foreign nations 
competed with American in their own 
ports and ovr, o'y. The law of 1828, 
and the esys.tons made under it, al- 
lowed forey-:: vessels of different flags to 
come with cargoes, not only from their 
own countries but all the countries of the 
world. In ports abroad, where formerly 
vessels of but one foreign nation com- 
peted for freights to the United States, 
the vessels of a dozen nations might com- 
pete,—this being the case still. 

Under this extremely competitive pol- 
icy down to the initiation of the Civil war, 
our proportion of carriage in foreign trade 
had fallen 24 per cent., showing that the 
policy was operating for the benefit of 


foreign nations and to the damage of our 
navigation. The advent of the war pre- 
vented attention being given by Congress 
to the evil-working of our changed system ; 
and at no time since has our statesman- 
ship risen to the occasion of correcting 
the error of 1828. Our carrying has 
dwindled away from year to year; we 
have become dependent on rivals and 
possible enemies for shipping; have be- 
come a “debtor nation,” and a people 
without control of their own trade and 
transportation, subject to the political 
dictation of cabinets in Europe. Much 
of our real independence has been lost 
and will never be recovered,—witheut 
the recovery of our foreign carrying-trade. 
A few years ago our standard of money 
was changed from bimetallism to gold, 
owing to interference of foreign interests, 
due to the employment of foreign vessels 
in place of our own in our own commerce, 
and te no other situation. Our produc- 
tion of gold and silver, and much wealth 
besides, all goes to remunerate foreign 
shipowners for their part played in our 
commerce. If we had statesmanship at 
Washington, we would have shipping of 
our own; and our gold and silver, if ex- 
ported, would bring to our feet the riches 
of the world. We would call no nation 
master, as now we must, for he is master 
who drains our treasure. Now our gold 
goes to pay debts that with shipping of 
our own would not be made. 

Our change of policy in 1828 was a 
serious mistake. It was more: it was a 
violation of the constitutional rights of 
our shipping interest. It is indisputable 
that in the Constitutional Convention, it 
was declared and acknowledged that an 
essential condition of the Union then to 
be formed was the empowering of Con- 


gress to regulate our foreign commerce, 

















so that we might create and maintain an 
American marine. The need for this 
regulation, for the purpose stated, was 
one of the principal causes for the assem- 
bling of the convention. It was conceded 
on all sides, that failing a stipulation for 
commercial regulations, the constitution 
would lack advantage to the shipping 
states, and would therefore be rejected. 
Mr. Gorham, of Massachusetts, asserted 
in debate that his state could protect its 
navigation if there were no Union; why 
should it enter a Union having neither 
power nor inclination to protect its citi- 
zens in a most important industry? The 
same argument could be urged by several 
other of the most populous states, con- 
sequently it was then and there agreed 
that “navigation laws” for the protection 
of shipping should be enacted by the Fed- 
eral government, in lieu of those exist- 
ing in most of the states, which would 
necessarily become void. This agree- 
ment became a vital compact between the 
several states and the United States, which 
Congress has no right to nullify or set 
aside—and especially in the interest of 
foreign nations and which good faith re- 
quires shall ever be honestly observed. 
An honest observance of this memorable 
com would mean NO SUBSIDIES to 
freighting vessels in the foreign trade. 
Congress did not mean to injure Amer- 
ican shipping in 1828; its majority sup- 
posed that, after thirty-nine years of fairly 
good protection, it could meet the “com- 
petition of the world” as a winner. This 
has proved a mistaken notion. Compet- 
ing with the world is like a game of cut- 
throat euchre—not very winning. But 
Congress had no business, no right what- 
ever, to put American shipping to hazard 
on any speculative theory, sound or un- 
sound. It had its duty lined out in the 
Constitutional Convention; nevertheless, 
and notwithstanding the express cove- 
nant of the convention, ratified and stip- 
ulated in clause 3 of section 8 of article 
I. of the constitution, concerning the reg- 
ulation of foreign commerce, in 1815, the 
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government usurped authority and set 
aside, conditionally, the laws which, in 
the case of direct navigation, had govern- 
ed as to all nations until then; and in 
1828 did also set aside, conditionally, the 
laws which, in the case of indirect navi- 
gation, were in force then by suspending 
these laws through acts of and 
by conventions as demanded by foreign 
nations from time to time. 

That these of policy were erro- 
neous—the last a fatal blunder—is amply 
proved by the ruin that has resulted to 
our ocean ing-trade, it being indis- 
putable that, whereas, our proportionate 
participation in our own commerce in 
1829 was nearly ninety per cent., the fig- 
ure of late has been below nine per cent. 
This consequence is not surprising, but 
might have been expected from the greatly 
increased competition created by giving 
foreign vessels in our trade a footing, the 
same precisely as our cwn, whether they 
brought goods from their own or other 
countries. Built up and defended by 
discriminative regulations of necessity, 
our marine has perished from their sus- 
pension. Manifestly it is unjust to the 
shipping interest and of continuous dam- 
age to the country for the government to 

rsue a policy fraught with such results, 
and it should be reformed. 

But the ruling party does not propose 
to reform it, notwithstanding our govern- 
ment has no warrant in law or equity for 
depriving the shipping states or their 
people of even the least particle of their 
rights under the constitution, and the 
comity of nations does not call for it. 
Protective “navigation laws” were prom- 
ised; the country needs that promise car- 
ried out; every honest citizen demands 
it; and a good government would not 
shrink from its duty in such a case—yet 
Congress does shrink from it! Substi- 
tute legislation—“ subsidy,” “subven- 
tion,” or “bounty,” without warrant in 
the constitution—is not performance of 
duty. Moreover, any measure tolerating 
continuance of the present policy, of equal 
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rights to foreign vessels and no prefer- 
ence to our own, cannot possibly prove 
effectual in rescuing our carrying trade, 
and should not be accepted by the Ameri- 
can people, even if it did not improperly 
squander their taxes. 

When the late “Marine Commission” 
was appointed all the friends of American 
shipping hoped that the time had come at 
last when, not “something,” but the prop- 
er and unfailing law would shortly be en- 
acted. But in this there has been dis- 
appointment. The measure recom- 
mended by the majority, instead of in- 
voking the power to “regulate” our for- 
eign commerce, is but a “subvention” 
scheme in avoidance of the constitution, 
proposed for the short term of “ten 
years.” The rights of our shipping have 
been ignored; the privileges of foreign 
shipping continued; and our ship-own- 
ers, instead of being protected in their 
rights, by navigation laws according to 
compact, have been made objects of lib- 
erality for a little time. 

Americans! it is not “bounty,” but 
business, that is essential to the recovery 
of our carrying trade. The carrying of 
freights belonging to our vessels is wanted. 
A preference to obtain this is necessary. 
That preference will abate the excessive 
competition in the carrying trade which 
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was created by the adoption of the pres- 
ent policy, and which inevitably attaches 
to it. Foreign shipping admitted to our 
trade must again be handicapped by reg- 
ulations—extra tonnage and tariff duties 
—to the point where our own may be pre- 
ferred. Justifiable discrimination at the 
custom-house will secure employment to 
our vessels now, as it did a century ago, 
and there is no other principle available 
for a system of ship encouragement that 
can be relied on continuously, without 
violation of the constitution. It is, as 
we have shown, the bounden duty of 
Congress to apply this principle now, as 
it did a century ago, but having just re- 
fused to do so, it is necessary and urgent 
for the patriotic of our country to exert 
themselves to cause a change of disposi- 
tion and the execution of duty, if not by 
the ruling party, then by a change of 
rulers. The American ship must come 
forth again; our dependence on foreign 
shipping has long been so costly, disad- 
vantageous and disgraceful, as to stir the 
ashes of every signer of the Declaration 
of Independence, and of every patriot 
that helped frame our constitution, and 
planned, as they all thought, to secure for- 
ever an American marine for American 
commerce. Wiiuram W. Bares. 
Denver, Colo. 


THE BUILDING OF THE CITY BEAUTIFUL. 


By Joaquin MILLER. 


Cuarrer XXII.—(Concluded.) 
THE TRULY BRAVE. 


“* AS TIME goes by,” said the good an- 

gel on their descent to the city, “ we 
shall have much less mental sickness. 
Take for example this poor friend of mine, 
who, happily, is now about to be restored 
to us entirely healed. Had she, and her 


ancestors as well, been born and reared 
in these restful ways, no such sickness 
would ever have overtaken her. As for 


bodily sickness, that is partly our own 


fault; but death, all know, is not to be 
avoided and should not be undesired. 
Yet I surely think that mental sickness 
can be swept from the earth. You 
remember the poor, nude idiots who used 
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to swim out to us every few days as we 
sailed up the Nile? They call these 
poor creatures God’s people there, you 
remember, and the boatmen feed them 
and care for them as best they can. We, 
that is, civilized Europe and America, 
lock them up! Out here we hope to go 
back to first causes and help nature to 
make the crooked straight. 

“And bodily illness,” she continued, 
“is not to be wondered at when we con- 
sider what man has done, and is still 
doing in most of the world, to destroy 
himself. Look at France! Russia! 
Sixteen hours of toil in all sorts of weather, 
and such food! food that is scarcely fit 
for wild beasts. Still man must have 
exercise if he would have a healthy body. 
I observed, when in prison with my poor 
father, that all who were confined 
esteemed a few hours of exercise in the 
open aix above their bread. Every man, 
as a rule, who is shut up in prison, spends 
from four to ten hours daily in pacing up 
and down. So it became clear to me 
that man’s body demanded at least six 
hours of exercise. Less than this would 
be fatal to his health. A great excess of 
this would weary him, tax him too 
heavily, and so leave a loophole by which 
disease might enter. Now we find here 
that two hours of work in the fields and 
gardens by each man will more than feed 
his family. This amazes you, I know.” 

“He may work twenty-four hours in a 
week, twenty-fours days of a European 
laborer’s work in a whole year and have 
all the rest of the year for study, for art, 
for development ?” asked the man. 

“Tf he does that work daily, yes. But 
we allow no taskmasters here; all is 
voluntary. After each day of public 
work a man goes back to his house, 
among his bees, birds, roses, vines, with 
his children, and all the other delightful 
things that go to refresh mind and body 
and make interesting the spot he has set 

as his home.” 

Shortly after this delightful day, as the 
weather grew warmer in the city, they once 
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more visited the pleasant and refreshi 
pines on the mountain-side. And here 
they walked and they talked as before. 

“Would you care to walk a little 
further on among the pines ?” 

She said this seriously, looking in his 
face in a quiet and inquiring way, and for 
answer he moved on at her side in silence. 

Half an hour, up the hill and over the 
hill, through the tall, open pines, and he 
saw before them, in a wooded depression 
of the landscape through which a little 
mountain stream wound in the long, 
strong grass, a few scattering graves 
where roses grew in careless profusion. 
Some deer were feeding on the slope of 
the hill a little beyond, and beyond these, 
higher on the sloping hill where the pines 
stood dark and dense, he saw what at 
first seemed to be several large, old- 
fashioned marble tombs. 

“No, they are not tombs,” she said 
softly. “These are simply heaps of 
sweet-smelling pine-wood kept ready for 
men and women of advanced thought 
whom we have among us.” 

“Funeral pyres ?” 

“Even so. You will understand that 
here with us in this new order of things 
there is nothing arbitrary. Minds have 
different degrees of development. Some 
have ascended high, some higher still; 
while many of us stand at the bottom of 
the hill and see the plain of life only from 
the dead level of custom. And so each 
looks at life, and death also, from his or 
her own standpoint. Some of us still 
want priests to lean upon; some of us 
still at times are weak enough to want to 
worship idols or even the golden calf; 
and so, equal freedom is accorded all, 
for out of freedom will come real develop- 
ment, and every secure step upward must 
be of gradual ascent; because there is 
danger of the weak growing weary and 
of faltering by the way or turning back.” 

“Ah, I see,” he said. “Here conspic- 
uously in the front are the graves of those 
who claim attention even in the tomb.” 

“That is it,” she sadly answered, as she 
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into the deep, dark shadows. “But up 
yonder, in the silence and obscurity, the 
remains of those who have outgrown 
such folly, like Charles Dickens, Lord 
Houghton, and others who begged for 
simple burial, are laid on the fragrant 
wood as soon as may be after the breath 
has left the body, in the same garments, 
in the garments in which death finds 
them. A flash, a flame; and they are 
of the clouds and ashes.” 


CuaptTer XXIII. 


GOING. 


Wnrar if we all lay dead below; 

Lay as the grass lies, cold and dead 

In God’s own holy shroud of snow, 

With snow-white stones at foot and head, 
With all earth dead and shrouded white 
As clouds that cross the moon at night ? 


What if that infidel some night 

Could then rise up and see how dead, 
How wholly dead and out of sight 

All things with snows sown foot and head 
And lost winds wailing up and down 
The emptied fields and emptied town? 
I think that grand old infidel 

Would rub his hands with fiendish glee, 
And say: “I knew it, knew it well! 

I knew that death was destiny; 
Sey mg ee ey 
Then as the grass was, and the sod.” 


Ah me, the grasses and the sod, 
They are my preachers. Hear them preach 
When they forget the shroud, and God 
Lifts up these blades of to teach 
The resurrection! Who shall say 
What infidel can speak as they? 


EARLY half a year had swept by. 
“You are thinking of going away,” 

she said, as they walked together by the 
great fountain that burst up from the old 
Toltec ruins near her door; for she was 
not strong enough to walk further now. 
It was in the afternoon. 

“You knew my thoughts, then ?” 

“You are going away if,—if I go.” 

“ Yes.”’ 

“TI will go with you.” She said this, 
not sadly, but almost cheerfully, as she 
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looked about and on up the hill beyond 


leaned heavily on his arm on turning to 
her door. 

There were those here who made one 
in love with old age; but this woman was 
making him in love with death. 

“You are going back to the work that 
is before you! I will go with you.” 
And that is all she said about his going 
or staying; but he felt that it was her 
desire that he should go. 

“I know so many weak and weary 
people who would be glad to come to this 
Paradise,” he said. “As for myself, I 
am strong now. I will go back to my 
work, but shall I not be permitted to send 
some whom I know, out of the shadow, 
to this fervid sunlight of yours?” 

She raised her hand with effort, and, 
pointing to some pale weeds that grew in 
a dark and shaded corner beneath the 
broad banana-leaves, she bade him, 
more by sign than word, to pull them 
from the ground and lay them before her 
in the sun. He did so, and they laid 
their drooping heads down on the hot 
sands and died. 

“You see,” she said; “and yet our 
choicest flowers are only cultivated weeds. 
Pull them up and place them in the sun 
suddenly, and you do not help them; 
you simply kill them. It is well to have 
great examples like this, our City Beauti- 
ful, but the world must improve itself 
slowly, naturally, by force of the example 
we have set of freedom, truth, and 
justice. No, we must have strong pillars, 
like the Pilgrim Fathers, and God willing, 
we shall have a temple reared in time 
that will shelter all.” 

She rested for a long time now. Finally 
she said: “ You will go up to the hospital 
and remain—remain until you see a sign.” 

He bowed silently in assent; for she 
was too near the other world for him to 
question now or make any protest. 
Then she said: 

“T like those people up there; I like 
the guilty ones, those whom you call 
convicts; but we do not call them that. 
Why, when one of your poor unfortunate 
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people is accused of crime, the State, the 
State’s attorney, the whole power of the 
State is exerted, and no pains ocr money 
spared to prove that man guilty,—as if 
it were a good thing for the State to have 
a guilty men! Ah, how you forget that 
‘it is better that ten guilty ones escape 
than that one innocent man should suffer.’ 
With us the attorney for the State does 
his best to make it appear that the 
accused is not guilty.” 

She was exhausted now and breathed 
with effort. Yet it seemed as if with her 
last breath she must teach this most im- 
portant lesson. After a time she added: 

“What a pity that all the State should 
array itself against one man, bound in 
irons, in an iron tomb, as if it were a 
glorious thing for the State to find one of 
its people with mind so weak or morals so 
weak that he fell into the pit of tempta- 


tion.” She was silent a long time, then 
said: 

“You will go now. Good-bye again; 
good-bye.” 


He arose and stood before her. He 

fell on his knees and took her hand. 
“You feel certain, confident, confident 
that Christ is the Savior of the world?” 
he cried; for he felt that she was surely 
dying. 
Steadily, and with a strange light in her 
eyes, as if it might be the light of another 
world, she looked him long and silently 
in the face. Then she said slowly and 
in a voice so soft and low: 

“Yes, yes, Jesus Christ is the Savior of 
the world; but Jesus Christ died to save 
man from man,—not to save man from 
God.” 

He kissed her hand tenderly in silence, 
and in tears passed out. 





Carrer XXIV. 


PUT UP THY SWORD. 


Anp wso the bravest of the brave; 

The bravest hero ever born? 
*T was one who dared a felon’s 

Who dared to bear the scorn pote 
Nay, more than this; when sword was drawn 
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waited for His word, 
Be looked with 


The scene, and sud’ Put up thy sword” 
Oh God! could one be found to-day 
As brave to do, as brave to say? 
“Put Sep tnpenhget ober 


ret the up thy nj ooo 


“Put up thy fo into hi 


BASHED that he had remained so 
long, knowing as he did that this 
inspired soul was about to enter upon 
another life, the man hastened to take the 
first conveyance to the mountains of pine. 
“You will remain there till you see a 
sign.” He kept saying this as he went 
his way speaking to no one. He had 
been with her. His soul, his whole self, 
this day at least, must be his own and 
inviolate. He did not go directly to the 
hospital, to men, but to the woods, to God. 
Some scarlet berries, red with the blood 
of dying autumn, wreathed the moss- 
made tomb of a prone monarch of the 
mountains, on which he sat. All was 
silent, so silent, save a far, faint melody 
that came up the mountain-side through 
the pines, came fitfully on the wind, as 
one that is weary and would go home to 
rest. 

The tawny carpet of pine-quills grew 
golden as the sun lay level and in spars 
and bars and beams about him. The 
huge and lofty trunks of the mighty 
pine-trees on the mountains round about 
took on a hue of gold as the sun fell down. 
The foliage all about grew red, then gold, 
then yellow. The carpet of pine-quills, 
reaching miles and miles eway on either 
hand far up the mountains beyond, 
became gold, a broken, billowy sea of 
molten gold. And as he sat there, 
throned amid this mobile sea of fragrant 
yellow, of color so perfect that it was not 
only color, but form; form, perfume and 
melody also; he not only saw this color, 
he hensid it. An hour passed. 
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Then suddenly, as he thought of her, he 
saw a form, at first vaguely, dimly, the 
yellow form and comely shape of a desert 
lion standing waiting, removed from him 
but by a little space. 

I know not why this type of strength, 

defiant of custom and restraint, should 
have again appeared. I only say that it 
was so, and pass on. All things in life and 
death lie in circles. A woman’s weakness 
is her strength. 
And even as he looked, the sinking sun 
came softly through the forest boughs, a 
long, slanting shaft of light, and laid a 
sword of fading fire at his feet. 

Day had surrendered to night, light to 
darkness, mortality to immortality. 

He remained alone all night in the 
warm woods, but saw no further sign. 
It was enough. 

With the dawn there came up the 
mountain-side the sweetest, saddest melo- 
dies ever known. It was the funeral train. 

He took an old man aside. They 
rested a time beneath the pines. He 
implored him to tell all, all. “What did 
she say? What did she do? All, all,— 
tell me all!” But the old man seemed 
dazed. He kept silent for some time. 
At last he spoke: 

“TI went to her immediately as you left 
her. I can hardly recall her words. 
They were words of fire and gold. ‘Prove 
to me, to the world, that man shall surely 
rise,’ I cried. She half turned away her 
face as in reproach at first, but soon, 
looking tenderly at me, she said in a low, 
firm voice: ‘Nay, I cannot quite prove 
to you that man shall rise after death. 
I cannot quite prove to you that yonder 
setting sun will rise to-morrow; but I 
surely, surely believe it will rise’; and 
then she made a sign that I must leave 
her to meet God, alone. After a little 


time young musicians came as had been 
their custom, and played before her door 
under the palm-trees. And then there 
came many singers, and they sang, sang 
as the musicians played, and the sun 
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went down. Then suddenly we heard 
her voice, like a thread of gold in the 
woof of harmony, woven in with a most 
cunning hand. We had never heard her 
sing before. It was, perhaps, her first as 
it was her last song: the dying swan. 

“There are many birds and of many 
hues, as you well know, in the foliage of 
the court there. Well, as the song ceased 
and the music died away, an old man, 
older and better than I, and so able to see 
more of better things than I can see, saw 
a bird, a wide-winged bird, and white 
like snow. And after circling above our 
heads, it flew out through the wide, high 
trees into the falling night. That was 
all. We bowed low our heads and wept 
in pity for ourselves.” 

Our city-builder of the mountain-side 
remembering having heard her deplore 
the sad habit of the world in staring at the 
wan, worn faces of the helpless dead, over- 
came this last desire, as he had overcome 
others through her teachings and ex- 
ample, and saw her face of clay never 
more. 

And yet he felt, knew, knew positively 
all the while, that she would come to him, 
sooner or later, if he only kept his soul 
refined and fit to see her; and more than 
that, he knew that she would come to him 
in her perfection, as she was when she 
touched the high-tide mark of health and 
perfection of form and face; for this is in 
the order of nature. The tide shall ever 
touch its topmost limit. The human soul 
shall not be less than the sea. 

Knowing all this, knowing that she 
would have given back to her all that had 
been taken away, and that she, and all 
others who love sincerely, would begin 
the next life at the high-tide mark in this, 
and knowing, surely knowing that he 
should see her thus, how careful was he to 
say naught, do naught that would make 
him less worthy to lift his face to hers. 

They bore her form up, up to her 
mountain-side, mantled close in the robes 
in which she died, and none were cruel 
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enough to seek to look into her tired face. 

There was a depression in the great 
heap of sweet-smelling pine that lay 
furthest up the hill beyond the hospital, 
and here they laid the body. 

A flame, a long, vapory cloud of smoke 
tossing to the pine-tops, and all turned 
away. No more cost and no more care,— 
a little heap of ashes! and around the 
edges of this little burned spot tall, slim 
grasses came to stand in circle soon, and 
shy, wild flowers joined their hands and 
drooped their heads there tearfully when 
the rains had come. 

“So you are going away to-night? 
Well, the Gulf Stream of the upper seas 
is reversed at this season. The Japan 
currents flow towards us in the first few 
months, but later in the year, as now, 
Alaska draws on us for heat and things 
are reversed. You will have quite as 
pleasant sailing back as when you came.” 

This was the venerable man who had 
seen the cattle rise up in the fields at 
night, as if God was walking by. So fine 
were his senses that he had only to come 
into your atmosphere to know your 
thought. They were walking up the 
mountain. Without a word the man 
lifted his eyes. The car of the air-ship 
swung graceful as a pine-cone in the 
gathering wind at the high platform from 
which he had descended on coming to the 
place. They passed up together in 
silence. What need of words? 

Grasping the old man’s band he 
stepped within the car and was about 
taking his seat when, with a boom as if 
being propelled by sound, the car bounded 
away above the clouds and held her 
course strong and steady toward the 
north. 

He sank into his seat, bowed his head, 
and moaned: “She said she would be 
with me!” 

After a time he lifted his face, for he 
felt that he was not alone, and lo! there 
she sat before him, in all the splendor of 
youth and strength and divinity of 
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presence. All the majesty of perfect 
womanhood was with her now. Never, 
indeed, had he seen her so radiantly, so 
imperiously beautiful. The same sweet 
touch of tenderness, the same pathos and 
pity in the Madonna face, it is true; but 
over and above this there was a sense of 
strength and directness and immortality, 
such as you feel when the sun is rising. 
She did not speak; for oh, how futile, 
lame, harsh, and angular are words! 
The use of words shall pass away, is 


passing. 


Why, know you not soul ner soul ? 
Woods snatummnatieg of the glass, 
are 
But silence is the perfect whole. 
She did not speak, but her soul con- 
tinually said to his soul: “The kingdom 


of heaven is at hand.” And it was said 
as if in a great court of woods and falling 
waters, with walls of sapphire, where 
hung, in letters of fire and gold, the 
Sermon on the Mount and the Lord’s 
Prayer. 

He did not mistake their meaning. 
He would go forward and these should 
guide him still. All Israel was forty 
years in the wilderness, and he had been 
but five. Surely he should, he could, 
and he would gather strength and go 
forward. For she had annihilated the 
vasi space that had been so long between 
heaven and earth and had brought them 
almost together—-“ The kingdom of 
heaven is at hand. 

She did not speak; and yet her soul 
spoke as certainly in its an sweet fash- 
ion, wisely, silently; the wisdom of earth 
in earthly things, the glory, the beauty, the 
peace of heaven over all. 


“T leave my peace with you.” “The 
kingdom of heaven is at hand.” 
And her soul said to his soul: “Service 


is the handmaiden of heaven. Let the 
Christian run forward with the Sermon 
on the Mount in hand, swift-footed to 
meet her. Only see to it that the newly- 
emancipated slave does not fall into a 
deeper servitude. For man, intoxicated 
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with opportunity, still believes that opu- 
lence is happiness. They are fastening 
again the broken chains, and gathering 
gold as never was gold gathered before. 

“It was the toiler, not the money- 
changer, who taught the lightnings to 
talk, created light out of space, and from 
the airy, white vapors of heaven called 
into existence the thundering black 
cavalry of commerce by land and by sea. 
Take care that this emancipated toiler is 
not made the slave of his own creations 
by blind, intoxicated money-changers. 
See to it that all toil, that none but the 
helpless live on the toil of others.” 

Such were the woman’s thoughts, 
words, as they seemed to sail and sail by 
the porch of heaven above the clouds as 
before. Then they passed down, down 
and through the clouds, and it was almost 
light. 

And daring to look full in her face by 
the coming light he saw a star, then the 
star only, the bright and beautiful 
morning star to the east, through the 
dove-colored leaves of his olive-trees. 

Then as he grew stronger and looked 
more steadily he saw the star fade into a 
dim halo from out of which appeared the 
divinely beautiful, earnest and prophetic 
face of his venerable mother. She was 
looking at him as one who sits at a bed- 
side and tenderly watches the face of 
some poor sufferer. Then, as if taking 


up in the full dawn the word Failure 
where he had laid it down in darkness, 
she said, softly: 





The Building of the City Beautiful. 


“My son, there is no failure, there can 
be no failure for those who really try. 
The only failure possible in life is the 
failure to try, and persistently try, for 
the best. The good, the glory, the 
consolation of it all is in the enno- 
bling effort. Let us bravely leave results 
to Him.” 

The man at once arose and stood by 
the beautiful mother with the soft voice 
and deep, seer eyes and was filled and 
thrilled with her patient strength and 
splendid courage. 

And he joyed there on his stony steep 
and went to his toil with content and 
courage and a broad, deep charity in his 
heart. A dove sang from an olive-tree 
the dove and the olive-branch together 
as of old, and the man sang with the 
dove that day and all days. For had he 
not seen her? Whether she was of 
heaven or of earth, who should say? 
But surely he had been with her entirely, 
and this was the unuttered song of his 
heart. He sang silently, for what human 
voice can approach the plaintive and 
tender voice of the dove? Bui here is 
the song of his heart: 


Come listen, O love, to the voice of the dove, 
Come hearken and hear him sa 
“There are many to-morrows, my ~ Aa my love, 
tad dh op bensanooeiens tin 
u can hear 
“This da: dey in purple is rolled: _— 
hurd the tay Geass of Ge Way: 
They are cradled in cradles of gold.” 


THE END. 
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Carter, in New York American. (Reproduced by special permission of W. R. Hearst.) 
“HOW WILL YOU KILL THIS BEAST?” 


You Can’t Do It with Pin Pricks or Kind Words. Public-Ownership, Backed by Good, Strong Ballots, 
Will Do It. 
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Walker, in Appeal to Reason, Girard, Kan. 
“THE CZAR WILL RAISE A NEW ARMY.’’—News Hem. 
Can he perform a miracle and raise the dead? 
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THE AMERICAN EEAUTY. 
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Powers, in New York World. 
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Gage, in Philadelphia North American. 
UP GOES THE BLACK FLAG AGAIN. 





Thorndike, in Philadelphia Press. 
HALTED! 


| “Terrified at the approach of the citizens, those who 
t thre-y the city to the monster turn tail and flee 
and leave the field to the rescuers.” 
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Bush, in New York World. 
RUIN ROAD. 











Walker, in New Augusta, Me. 
Ae, Payne, in Pittsburgh Garetie. 
THE OFFICE-BOY HAS A DREAM. ONE THING THE CZAR’S MONEY CAN'T BUY. 
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Campbell, in Philadelphia North American. 


“FROM THE FIRST THE MAYOR BECAME A CZAR.” “HARMONY AT LAST.” 
—The Philadelphia Inquirer. 
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NEEDY NicHoLas—‘‘Lady, will you help me with ,, 
another loan?” HOW LONG CAN THE RUSSIAN GIANT BEAR THE 


Maus. Evrora—‘‘Saw that wood over there first !”’ LCAD.” 








IN THE MIRROR OF THE PRESENT. 


A BATTLE BETWEEN CIVIC RIGHTEOUSNESS AND SORDID 
EGOISM IN THE NEW WORLD. 


A Propuet-Voice in THe Hovur or THE 
Nation’s PERIL. 


N ALL crises in the history of nations and 
civilizations there have arisen great pro- 
phet-souls, men gifted with the seeing eye, who 
by virtue of their knowledge of history, their 
broad intellectual grasp and their logical fac- 
ulties, united with that clarity of vision that 
comes to those who live above the sordid and 
sensuous life, are enabled to see the inexorable 
results that follow certain well-defined symp- 
toms or causes. These men are the watchers 
on the walls of Zion whose warning holds the 
potential salvation of national life. But for 
their message and the heeding of their warning 
on the part of the people from time to time, 
Israel would have degenerated and died, as 
did all the nations that environed her. But 
for the Samuels, the Elijahs, the Isaiahs, the 
Jeremiahs, the Daniels and others of their 
noble fellowship who chose to be the high- 
priests of progress and rocks of offence to 
conventionalism, conservatism and the powers 
that were in church and state, and who chose 
to imperil their lives and become outcasts in 
order to save the nation, Israel in her desire to 
imitate her more opulent neighbors would have 
gone unchecked in her decadent tendencies, 
adopting the oppressive measures of the pagan 
kings and the low moral ideals of the idola- 
trous nations, until she would have ceased to 
be a distinctive people long ere the Roman 
eagles were lifted over the Holy City. 

So in various crises in the history of Chris- 
tian civilization, the great prophet-souls have 
aroused the conscience of the people and set 
in motion exalted moral impulses that have 
checked the onflowing currents of corruption, 
despotism and oppression. Savonarola and 
Erasmus, Luther, Zwingli and Melancthon, 
Eliot, Pym, Hampden and Milton, are types 
of the true prophets who have been saviors of 
nations and civilizations. 

In our time these voices are happily again 





being heard in the hour of America’s greatest 
peril; and among the recent warning utter- 
ances from the real prophets, perhaps none 
deserve more thoughtful consideration than 
those of that great educator, author and social 
and political economist, Professor John Bas- 
com, LL.D., who since 1855 has been actively 
serving the cause of collegiate education in the 
capacity of professor or president in leading 
institutions and who during the whole of his 
honorable career has been a positive conscience- 
force whose thought has wrought much for 
civic righteousness. Professor Bascom, it will 
be remembered, was called from the faculty 
of Williams College in 1874 to the position of 
president of the University of Wisconsin, which 
position he held until 1887. After resigning 
the presidency of this institution he returned 
to the faculty of Williams College and has since 
been a lecturer on sociology in that institution. 
He is the author of a number of standard 
works, perhaps the most important of which 
are Political Economy, Philosophy of English 
Literature, Problems in Philosophy, Philoso- 
phy of Religions, Ethics, Natural Theology, 
Science of Mind, Sociology, Historical Inter- 
pretations of Philosophy, and The New The- 


With a vigorous mentality and a clear moral 
vision this patriarch and prophet views the 
present and its portents and promises for the 
future from the vantage-ground of one who 
has three-quarters of a century lying behind 
him, and who from manhood’s morning, now 
more than fifty years past, has played a noble 
part in the republic, ever a child of faith and 
ever guided by high moral ideals. His 
thoughts therefore challenge the serious atten- 
tion of all our people. In the course of his 
paper on “Social Forecast,” which appeared 
in a recent issue of the New York Indepen- 
dent, Professor Bascom, in speaking of the 
menace of multimillionaires who have reached 
their financial eminence largely through the ac- 
quisition of wealth they have not earned, says: 
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“The multimillionaire cannot be the mem- 
ber of a free state, on equal terms with his 
fellow-citizens. This would be true under 
any circumstances, but is still more true when 
this wealth has been acquired in abuse and in 
defiance of economic and civil law. This 
additional fact shows that the tyrannical tem- 
per is present, which, opportunity favoring, 
will disregard all rights in behalf of personal 
power. 

“The most obvious and immediately ser- 
viceable of equalities, which go with free in- 
stitutions, is equality in economic opportuni- 
ties. No other equality concerns so many 
actions, or actions on which so large a share 
of welfare depends. The wealth of which 
we are speaking has been accumulated at the 
expense of this equality, and now threatens 
utterly to destroy it.” 


In speaking of the irresistible march and 
mastery of monopoly, unless promptly brought 
to check, Professor Bascom o es: 


“No competition and no fear of competi- 
tion accompany the development of business 
of this order, and unless the conception itself 
was a piece of folly the profits of a monopoly 
accrue to it at every stage. This wealth may 
have been gained with a hard struggle, and 
at the expense of the rights of many, but once 
acquired there need be no farther trespass in 
its use. Legitimate as well as illegitimate 
forms of business feel at once this accumula- 
tion of power. Whether it is steel production 
or the stock market that is under considera- 
tion, the multimillionaire creates the condi- 
tions under which he operates. Equality of 
opportunity in business relations has suffered 
a sudden overthrow which the future will easily 
complete. 

“Tt was at one time felt that a large prop- 
erty would ordinarily be scattered in the next 
generation. This expectation does not apply 
to the itudes now contemplated, but vice, 
prodigality, indolence, can all shelter them- 
selves in these immense fortunes like birds 
that nest in the carvings of a cathedral.” 


So great has become corporate wealth and 
so overshadowing its influence over the press 
and political parties, that the government has 
in fact become the tool of the -changers 
and the acquirers of wealth through special 
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privileges. In this connection our author 
pertinently observes: 


“This accumulation of wealth has already 
destroyed political equilibrium. Political in- 
fluence is won by a contribution to the ex- 
axis which attend on gaining — she 


“The hold which peveustad a re- 
lations bave on politics is seen in the railroad 
question. When the Interstate Commerce 
Commission was established it was supposed 
to have been granted a control which it has 
since lost and is struggling in vain to recover. 
The Commission was instituted to 
rates in behalf of the public welfare. It has 
sunk into a Board of Council, whose sugges- 
tions may or may not be followed. The offi- 
cers of railroads to whose unfair terms much 
of the mischief of accumulated wealth has 
been due are left in control. 


“Here is a square issue between a method 
that has signally failed and a better one which 
the people, nearly twenty years since, intended 
to put in its place. And yet the commercial 
and political worlds were never fuller of plaus- 
ible reasons why the railroads, and not the 
people, should assign the conditions of traffic.” 


In a republic social inequality which be- 
comes more and more marked as the 
pass is the surest possible symptom of the decay 
of democracy and the disin ion of the 
moral ideals which make free institutions ef- 
fective. On this point Professor Bascom says: 


“Social equality cannot hold its ground 
while this abuse of privilege prevails in pro- 
duction and in politics. A wealthy class be- 
8 eee 


“py aguenndh to costal equality aaah 
united with some equality in the conditions 
of life. Collective production now bears this 
burden of unusual accumulation and expend- 
iture, and is borne down by it. The aggre- 
gate gains, waiting to be distributed in many 

, are diverted into a few deep cafions. 
Ordinary effort meets with increasing obsta- 
cles and diminished returns. That separa- 
tion in society between wealth and indigence 
Oe ee Lee ee 

which is itself a decay of a on 
which is increased by its own 


* 
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which, so far, civilization has never escaped.” 


In the presence of this eclipse of the genius 
of democracy, in this turning from those old 
demends which are as vital to a true republic 
as is oxygen to the physical organism—equal- 
ity of opportunities and of rights—the School 
and the Church, as well as the State, have suf- 
fered irreparable injury, which in turn is re- 
acting in a baleful way on the social organism 
and the ideals of the individual. After show- 
ing that under the new order education is more 
a “means of wealth” than a “means of man- 
hood” or the development of good citizenship, 
Professor Bascom thus continues: 


“Citizenship is the disk which should carry 
all the florets in the composite flower of our 
civilization. 

“In connection with the tendency to turn 
education into training there comes a growing 
demand for large endowments, and the college 
becomes a petitioner at the feet of wealth. In- 
dependence is sacrificed, commercial stand- 
ards displace ethical ones, and civic principles 
adapt themselves as best they can to the new 
allegiance. The banner of success is borne 
to the front, and those who march must march 


behind it.” 


Nowhere is this waning of high ideals, this 
abandonment of the ethics of Christ more 
strongly marked than in the church since Mr. 
Rockefeller and other moral criminals began 
systematically to buy the silence of the pulpit 
and religious editors and educators by throw- 
ing into the treasury of certain churches and 
schools a few crumbs from the vast storehouse 
of their acquired and largely unearned wealth. 
On this decadence of the church our author 
makes these timely observations: 


“The strongest antagonism to social decay 
should be found in Christian faith, but faith 
slowly bends to the conditions which surround 
it. The Greek Church brings Russia no lib- 
erty. Our own religion goes but a little way 
in carrying sympathetic aid to the working 
class, or in arousing a sense of the service due 
from those who lead business. It has been 
no strange spectacle with us to find one order- 
ing his economic activity in a method utterly 
subversive of the Kingdom of Heaven, and 
yet cherishing some detached notion of find- 
ing his way into that kingdom.” 
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Is the outlook, then, hopeless? Must our 
republic continue to tread the downward path 
which Rome trod after great wealth and the 
dream of imperialism blinded the moral per- 
ceptions of the nation and destroyed the old, 
sturdy ideals of the people? If we continue 
in the path we have been treading during re- 
cent years there can be but one answer. So 
surely as our pathway follows the pathway of 
the ancient civilizations which lie in ruin, 
through the abandonment of moral ideals for 
material advancement and dominion, so surely 
will our fate be a repetition of the doom that 
overtakes all peoples that turn from the light 
and by surrendering the high birthright of en- 
lightened civilization, the domination of the 
ethical verities, for sordid gain, material 
power and physical gratification, plant the 
seeds of death in the social organism. 

But history is not wanting in illustrations 
of peoples and civilizations that have awaken- 
ed while yet there was time, and through a 
moral renaissance have renewed their youth. 
Herein lies our hope—a hope that holds such 
inestimable potency for the emancipation of 
humanity and the development of civilization 
that he who remains indifferent in its presence 
is recreant to the high demands of manhood 
to such a degree that he becomes an accessory 
in the overthrow of democracy. Of the peril and 
promise of the present Professor Bascom 
says: 


“The Republican party is fast becoming the 
bondman of plutocracy. Its motto is to ‘stand 
pat,’ careless of discussion or vindication. It 
has so long prospered by concession that in- 
quiry and resistance are foreign to its spirit. 
The temper of President Roosevelt, alien to 
this attitude, may make slight fissures and 
chip off thin flakes. The Democratic party 
has broken midway, one extremity plutocratic, 
the other democratic. There is as yet much 
hammering here and there, and searching the 
face of the rock, but the moment a workable 
seam shall appear many wedges are ready to 
be driven home. This is made obvious by the 
unrest of workmen, by scattered revolt in many 
states, as in Wisconsin, by the number, radical 
character and large vote of secondary parties 
at the last Presidential election. Our forecast 
is that one of those sudden changes, which are 
sure to arise in times of wide pressure, will 
combine these forces of resistance, and with 
them sweep the field for another deal in human 
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rights and one more approach toward the 
Kingdom of Heaven.” 


These words from the spiritually-illumined 
brain of one of the noblest educators and wisest 
economists of our land should serve to arouse 
our sleeping people to a realization of the au- 
gust demands of the hour, and lead both young 
and old to consecrate life and all it holds dear- 
est to the restoration and preservation of de- 
mocracy. 


Cuicaco’s Great Popurar Vicrory. 


N APRIL 4th the citizens of Chicago won 
the most important and decisive mu- 
nicipal victory for progressive democracy that 
has been achieved in recent years,—a victory 
that virtually means a new Declaration of In- 
dependence, a positive popular assertion of 
the right and the intention of the people that 
their interests shall henceforth take precedence 
over the selfish, arrogant demands of privilege 
which has over-long exploited the citizens and 
corrupted their servants. This victory has 
already electrified the true patriots throughout 
the republic and will crystallize public senti- 
ment much as did the battle of Lexington crys- 
tallize the sentiment of the revolutionary 
fathers in favor of our great magna charta. 
There can be no mi the of 
this pronounced verdict of the Chicago elec- 
torate. The story is one so rich in promise 
and encouragement for the people in other 
American municipalities that it calls for special 
notice. 

At the last presidential election Theodore 
Roosevelt carried Chicago by one hundred 
thousand majority against Mr. Cleveland’s 
“safe and sane” candidate, and the Socialist 
vote reached forty thousand. Thus the general 
opinion prevailing at the time of the mayoralty 
nominations was that the Republicans would 
sweep the city by a substantial majority. No- 
where were these views more strongly enter- 
tained than among the Republicans and the 
public-service companies. The latter, real- 
izing that the sentiment of the city favored 
municipal-ownership of the street-railway lines, 
recognized the necessity of nominating a man 
who was not too pronounced a friend of public- 
corporation interests and one who would pre- 
sumably appeal to the independent vote as 
well as to the straight Republican electorate, 
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and yet who would oppose immediate public- 
ownership and operation of the street-car 
service. The companies believed that if they 
could delay matters the people would become 
wearied of the fight. Moreover, they would 
find devious methods, as they have found so 
many times in the past, of convincing the pub- 
lic-servants that the public-service companies 
knew what was best for the people far better 
than did the voters themselves. 

The Republican candidate, Mr. John M. 
Harlan, appeared the most available man, 
being a politician of standing among the inde- 
pendents, a man who it was thought could 
easily befog the voters and confuse the issues, 
and a man who was quite ready and willing 
to echo the cry of the public-service ra- 
tions for delay. By the interests, at the time 
of his selection, John M. Harlan’s nomination 
was considered equivalent to his election. 

The Democratic party failed to live up to 
its traditions in regard to its capacity for blun- 
dering, and wisely selected a straightforward 
and radical candidate, a man who scorned to 
blow hot and cold, and who was unreservedly 
committed to immediate action in favor of 
public-ownership along the radical lines that 
Hearst’s Chicago American and Examiner had 
boldly demanded. 

Though when the campaign opened the 
public-service companies and the reactiona- 
ries were in a thoroughly comfortable frame 
of mind, feeling that in view of the last Novem- 
ber vote and the fact that Mayor Harrison had 
only carried the city by eight thousand major- 
ity when the normal Socialist vote was at least 
ten thousand lower than at the present time, 
there could be little danger of defeat. But 
with the nomination of Judge Dunne on a ring- 
ing platform demanding immediate action in 
favor of public-ownership, the whole situation 
changed as by magic, and it soon became evi- 
dent that unless ing was done to stem 
the tide, the people would triumph over cor- 
porate interests. All the old and oft-repeated 
tactics of the Pharisees who “devour widows’ 
homes and for a pretence make long prayers” 
were employed. Judge Dunne was character- 
ized by Mr. Harlan as the special of 
the Chicago “Assassin,” the parts A 
to Mr. Hearst’s Chicago American; and not 
content with this, the Republican candidate 
went out of his way to assail the character of 
Mr. Hearst. He knew, as do all the great 
predatory interests and public-service corpor- 
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ations of America, tk«.t the Hearst papers are 
to-day the greatest menace to the reign of plun- 
der and rule of graft that have marked munici- 
pal, state and national life since political ma- 
chines have become the virtual property of 
corporate interests; and as the organs of the 
“interests” and their mouthpieces have for 
years been making a bogie-man of the so- 
called “yellow” journals (classing as “yellow” 
almost every paper that places the interests of 
the people before the interests of predatory 
and corporate wealth), he imagined that these 
i ful tactics would win him votes. 

But unhappily for the would-be exploiters 
of the city of Chicago, the day had passed 
when the sonorous warnings of the Pharisee- 
class or the vituperations of the men and the 
papers, that, while pledged to the interests of 
the plunderers of the people, mantle their 
shame under the robings of conventional re- 
spectability, could frighten the awakened 
voters. They had too often allowed the real 
thieves to escape when they had joined in the 
general outcry of “Stop thief!” Moreover, 
they had come to realize the fact that had Mr. 
Hearst made common cause with the public- 
service corporations, the corrupt political ma- 
chines, the trusts and other privileged inter- 
ests, there would have been no outcry against 
him. But his haling the coal-trust into court, 
his putting the gas companies in various cities 
on the rack and his fight all along the line for 
the rights of the people and against their con- 
tinued spoliation—these were the unpardon- 
able sins that aroused the alarm and hatred of 
the interests or the “system.” 

Now one of the fatal mistakes that Mr. 
Harlan made was in failing to realize that the 
people had come to recognize the source and 
animus of the assaults on Mr. Hearst and his 
journals, and the further fact that millions of 
the American people are coming to love the 
man for the enemies he is making, because 
they know those enemies to be the greatest foes 
of the republic, the exploiters and oppressors 
of the people and the corruptors of the people’s 
servants. Hence the more Mr. Harlan vitu- 
perated against the Chicago American, the 
more the people became convinced that he was 
owned body and soul by the pubilc-service 
corporations whose calumnies, abuses and 
epithets he was so freely employing. 

As the campaign advanced it became more 
and more evident that the people had deter- 
mined to take over the street-car service. 
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Then Mr. Harlan sought to pose as a friend 
of public-ownership and to confuse the public 
mind on the real issue. He desired to have 
the voters understand that both candidates 
were in favor of municipal-ownership, but he 
would save the city from litigation by making 
amicable terms with the corporations. Chi- 
cago was not just yet ready for the step; they 
should proceed in a safe and conservative way. 
These and many other sophistical catch-phra- 
ses were played upon in order either to alarm 
or to confuse the voters. Judge Tuley, how- 
ever, had in the Chicago American clearly 
shown that the time for public-ownership was 
the present. Judge Dunne stood for imme- 
diate action. Moreover, all the corporations 
were for Mr. Harlan. Vain was the lavish 
expenditure of corporate funds in the interests 
of the Republican candidate; vain the attempt 
to create groundless prejudices against the 
friends of the people; vain the effort to cause 
a panic by alarmist cries. The people had at 
the head of their ticket a man in whom they 
had confidence. They knew what they want- 
ed, and they knew that in the ballot they had 
an effective weapon, and they used it. Judge 
Dunne received the vote ever given to 
a mayoralty candidate in Chicago, 161,659 
ballots being cast for him. His plurality was 
over twenty-four thousand votes. Thus Chi- 
cago declared in unmistakable voice for imme- 
diate municipal-ownership, and in so doing 
she has become the way-shower for other mu- 
nicipalities. 

In commenting on his election Judge Dunne 
said: 


“In view of the revolution it portends in the 
operation of public utilities in America, and 
of the magnitude and power of private inter- 
ests arrayed against us, I regard the result of 
the election as a distinct triumph for the peo- 
ple. It means a new departure in America 
in the management and operation of street- 
cars and other. public utilities. If Chicago 
puts municipal-ownership in force other cities 
of America will follow its lead.” 


MUNICIPAL-OWNERSHIP MEANS A DIMINUTION 
AND NOT AN INCREASE IN CORRUPT 
PRACTICES AND MACHINE-RULE. 


There are two arguments relied upon by 
the public-service companies and their special 
pleaders to frighten the people and prevent 
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their taking over the enormously-valuable pub- 
lic utilities. One is the claim that the cities 
are so corrupt that public-ownership would 
result in building up a vast and increasingly- 
corrupt political machine. In reply to this 
it should be pointed out in the first place that 
the head and front of all of our political cor- 
ruption in the United States is found in the 
public-service com) They have been 
the chief offenders in debauching the people’s 
servants, and not only that, but in defeating 
honest statesmen and driving from power in- 
corruptible public servants, while through the 
lavish expenditure of funds they have been 
able to place their minions in positions of pub- 
lic trust. Hence if they were wholly frank 
they might with truth frame their objection to 
municipal-ownership somewhat as follows: 
“We have corrupted your public-servants; we 
have driven the old-time honest and upright 
statesmen into retirement; we have filled the 
offices, from the United States Senate down to 
small municipal positions, with our willing 
servants, tools, special-pleaders and agents or 
those ready to listen to our convincing appeals. 
Now that we have thus corrupted your govern- 
ment, it would be folly to turn over the public 
utilities to such public-servants.” 

The first fatal flaw in the position of the pub- 
lic-service companies is found in the assump- 
tion that an aroused electorate which deter- 
mines to end a reign of plunder and political 
debauchery, by taking over the public utilities, 
is in r of retaining corrupt and recreant 
servants in office. As a matter of fact, sensi- 
ble and thoughtful men know full well that 
when the power of special privilege is with- 
drawn from politics, there is little danger of 
corrupt practices p The reign of 
loot, graft and bribery, direct and indirect, the 
betrayal of the people and the spoliation of the 
millions from which the American le are 
suffering to-day, have been due to privileged 
interests—chiefly the public-service companies 
of the land. The experience in Glasgow, 
Liverpool, Birmingham and scores of other 
European cities proves that public-ownership 
and operation of natural monopolies results 
in a higher standard of morality in public offi- 
cial life, economy in operation of the public util- 
ities, and a vast increase in benefits and reve- 


nue enjoyed by the people. 
Mayor Dunne, of Chicago, at the great New 
York public-ownership meeting held in 


Union on the evening of f Apri” 7th, in noticing 
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the two serious objections which were raised 
in Chicago during the recent struggle of the 
public-service companies to prevent the 

taking over the street-cars, thus referred to the 
first bogie raised by the corporation interests, 
—namely, that public-ownership would tend 
to build up a great political machine: 


“None of the friends of municipal-owner- 
ship in Chicago, or elsewhere, advocates the 
ownership and operation of any utility by mu- 

therewith there 


ities unless in connection 
is a civil-service law under which all applicants 
for position, irrespective of their politics, will 


be treated exactly alike, and under which just 
and reasonable tests will be applied to public 
servants to ascertain their fitness to perform 
the work entailed upon them. 

“We have such a law in the city of Chicago, 
under which, for several years past, it has been 
practically impossible for any man to place a 
friend in the Police Department, Fire Depart- 
ment or Water Department. Where a public 
utility is controlled by private capital in the 
city of Chicago, any alderman who votes 
‘right’ has an unlimited field in which he can 
anchor his political henchmen.” 


MUNICIPAL-OWNERSHIP DOES NOT IN- 
CREASE TAXATION. 


The other principal argument advanced by 
public-service companies to alarm the tax- 
payers has been that public-ownership would 
necessarily increase taxation. This has been 
a stock argument relied upon by the corpora- 
tions in their desperate battle for privileges 
that enable them annually to take millions 
upon millions out of the pockets of the citi- 
zens in every great municipality, often in re- 
turn furnishing inferior commodities or inad- 
equate service, as has been the case with the 
gas-companies in New York, Boston and other 
cities, and as has been the case with the street- 


anne oe yet a large proportion of 

traveling public every morning and even- 
ing eon eueaniiied to put up with strap-service 
in a way that would not be tolerated for a 
month under public-ownership, simply be- 
cause of the cupidity of the public-service 
company and the subserviency of the daily 
press. Yet the annual net earnings of this 
corporation are from three to four million 
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When, however, the demand for public- 
ownership is made, the Wall-street gamblers 
and other multimillionaires who are the con- 
trolling powers in most of the public-service 
companies, and their special-pleaders in the 
press, cry that such innovations would mean 
increased taxation; that they would add to 
the people’s burdens. They know or ought 
to know that this claim is false. They know 
full well that any acquisition of public-service 
properties on a just or equitable basis would 
entail no burden of taxation, but on the con- 
trary would ultimately be the source of a great 
reduction in taxation. Ex-Mayor Brown, in 
the April Arena, pointed out a method of 
acquiring public utilities that meets with the 
approval of many distinguished authorities; 
while Judge Dunne, in his explanation of the 
Chicago plan, showed how, by a simple but 
practical method the citizens of the second 
great municipality in the republic proposed to 
acquire the street-railways without a particle 
of increase in tax-burdens. This plan, with 
the exception which we point out below, is at 
once so practical and statesmanlike that it 
must appeal with convincing force to all pa- 
triots and all thoughtful persons not retained 
by privileged interests or otherwise pecunia- 
rily interested in the further plunder and ex- 
ploitation of the people for the further enrich- 
ment of the real enemies of the republic. On 
this point Judge Dunne said: 


“The only other serious objection urged in 
Chicago against the operation by the public 
of its own utilities was that the municipality 
had no money. That cry is always raised 
everywhere, and I presume it will be raised 
in New York when you start, as I understand 
you have under contemplation the operation 
of your municipal lighting-plant. 

“There is no force whatever in the objec- 
tion. The operation of these utilities, either 
by public or private persons, is a valuable 
privilege. ‘They can only be operated by per- 
mission being given to some one to use the 
public streets. This privilege is of priceless 
value, and when any public or private corpor- 
ation furnishes light, furnishes power, fur- 
nishes street-railway transportation, or any of 
these utilities, the right to use the streets is of 
untold wealth to these. 

“We in Chicago propose to raise all the 
money necessary to purchase an up-to-date 
street-car system upon certificates which are 
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special or limited promises to pay out of the 
income collected from the system. They are 
not general promises to pay which will entail 
taxation. Under the law of the State of Illi- 
nois these certificates are termed street-car 
certificates. They should more properly be 
called income bonds. They are secured under 
our law in three ways: 

“First, by the pledge of all of the income of 
the municipal street-railway plant, this income 
being unlimited as to time; in other words, 
when the City of Chicago commences the oper- 
ation of its street-car system its right to do so 
is not limited to twenty, thirty, fifty or one 
hundred years’ time; it may operate until the 
crack of doom, and all its receipts in perpetuity 
from this source are pledged for the payment 
of these securities. 

“Secondly, these certificates are secured 
under our law by a mortgage, which mortgage 
conveys all of the tangible property in the 
transportation department of the city, both 
real, personal and mixed; power-houses, rail- 
way-tracks, street-cars, sprinkling-carts and 
every kind of property used in the transporta- 
tion rtment. 

“Thirdly, these certificates are secured by 
twenty-year franchise; in other words, there 
is a provision in the law under which, if default 
be made in the payment of street-car certifi- 
cates, or of interest thereon, for the period of 
one year, then and in that case the holders of 
the certificates may apply to a court of chan- 
cery to foreclose al] the tangible property used 
by the city in its transportation department, 
and at the foreclosure sale there shall be knock- 
ed down to the bidder the franchise, commenc- 
ing to run upon the date when the purchaser 
buys the property and running twenty years 
thereafter. 

“This security, in my judgment, is much 
better security than the private companies in 
the past have been able to offer, either to their 
stock or bond-holders. Their stock was ab- 
solutely unsecured; their bonds were secured 
by the tangible property and an unexpired 
franchise, which at no time ran for full twenty 
years. 

“Under the provisions of our law the secur- 
ity offered to the holders of the street-car cer- 
tificates is a full twenty-year franchise begin- 
ning at the date of the foreclosure sale. Pri- 
vate companies in the past have been able to 
sell stocks and bonds aggregating $117,000,- 
000, when their tangible property was worth 
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less than $27,000,000. If they could 
raise four times the value of the tangible 
property upon an expiring franchise, can 
any sensible man for a moment hesitate as 
to what amount of money the City of Chicago 
can raise upon the security hereinbefore 
mentioned ? 

“I have no hesitation in predicting that if 
these bonds, secured in this manner are offered 
upon the financial market that the financial 
syndicates of this nation will be tumbling over 
each other to get possession of these securities; 
and even if the financial powers that be should 
combine together to discredit them, the citizens 
of Chicago have three or four times as much 
money as may be necessary to purchase, re- 
equip and modernize all the plants of their city, 
deposited in the savings-banks in the city of 
Chicago drawing three per cent. interest and 
having no other security than the faith and the 
credit of the banks.” 


A SERIOUS FLAW IN CHICAGO’S PLAN. 


There is, it seems to us, a serious flaw in the 
Chicago programme, and that is in not prop- 
erly safeguarding the citizens’ rights from pos- 
sible betrayal by public-servants. Before any 
foreclosure should be permitted, the people 
should be accorded the privilege of giving 
mandatory instructions relating to meeting 
the city’s obligations to the bondholders. 
Otherwise the public-service corporations may 
easily gain control of the party-machines, se- 
cure the election of a number of their tools, as 
they have in the past in Chicago, in the Illinois 
legislature and in Philadelphia, and these tools 
can so manipulate the affairs of the street-cars 
as to allow the interest or principal to go by 
default, simply to enable the real masters— 
the corporations—to again secure the street- 
car system. This is something the citizens of 
Chicago cannot afford to overlook, especially 
in the light of the gross betrayal of the city’s 
interest in the matter of gas-lighting in Phila- 
delphia by corrupt tools of corporate interests. 





PENSIONING PuBiic SERVANTS: Broox- 
LINE Leaps Tue Way. 


T HAS been the custom of certain journals 
and publicists to raise the cry of “social- 
ism” whenever propositions have been made to 
pension public officials. Brookline, Massa- 
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chusetts, however, though the richest town in 
the world, has not allowed these shallow and 
ill-considered outcries to blind its judgment 
or influence its sense of justice or civic wisdom, 
as at the adjourned annual town-meeting, 
held on March 29th of this year, the voters in 
a most emphatic manner approved the prop- 
osition to pension the members of the fire and 
police departments. This important action 
calls for more than passing notice, as it estab- 
lishes a precedent of greater significance than 
appears on the surface. 

Brookline, as our readers are aware, is still 
under the ideal democratic government known 
as the town-meeting, and in conformity with 
this form of municipal government all the vot- 
ers were fully informed by warrants left at their 
homes, in regard to the final action to be taken 
on this important question,—a question, how- , 
ever, which has been thoroughly discussed ia 
previous meetings. Indeed, it was Brookliae 
that petitioned the legislature to pass an act 
enabling the towns to pension their fire and 
police officials; and the board of selectmen 
and committee of twenty-five representative 
citizens had recommended the acceptance of 
this innovation. At the town-meeting more 
than three-fourths of the voters present ap- 
proved the action. The provisions of the 
measure are as follows: 


“Section 1. The Selectmen of every town 
which accepts this act shall retire from active 
service and place upon the pension-roll _— 
permanent member of the police 
and any permanent member of the fire meer 
ment of such town found by them to be per- 
manently incapacitated, mentally or physi- 
cally, for useful service in the department to 
which he belongs, by injuries received through 
no fault of his own in the actual performance 
of his duty. They may also retire and place 
upon the pension-roll any permanent member 
of either of said departments who has per- 
formed faithful service in the department for 
not less than twenty-five years continuously, 
and is not less than sixty years of age. Every 
person retired under the provisions of this act 
shal] annually receive as a pension a sum equal 
to one-half of the annual compensation re- 
ceived by him at the time of his retirement. 
Such pensions shall be paid by the town, which 
shall appropriate money therefor. 

“Section 2. The Selectmen of any town 
which accepts this act are hereby authorized, 
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in case of an emergency, to call upon any per- 
son so pensioned by such town for such temp- 
orary service in the department from which 
he was retired as they may deem him fitted to 
perform, and during such service he shal! be 
entitled to full pay. 

“Section 3. This act shall take effect upon 
its passage so far as to allow any town to vote 
upon the acceptance of the same, but shall not 
take full effect in any town until it has been 
accepted by a vote of two-thirds of the voters 
of such town present and voting thereon at an 
annual town-meeting.” 


The United States government has been 
more generous than any other nation in regard 
to pensioning her soldiers, yet every proposi- 
tion that has been advanced for pensioning 
the heroes of our life-saving service and the 
faithful postal employees who have grown old 
in honorable service, has been bitterly opposed 
by the imperialistic, reactionary, unrepublican 
and privileged interests. The men who are 
clamoring most loudly for ship-subsidies, for 
trust-breeding high protection and for class- 
legislation that places the millions of producers 
and consumers at the mercy of greedy and ex- 
tortionate monopolists, have been most savage 
in their opposition to pensions for faithful ser- 
vice for those whose salaries have not been 
sufficient to enable them to make reasonable 
provisions for age. Thus while New Zealand 
has placed her needy aged citizens upon her 
pension-rolls, and while some of the most emi- 
nent and conservative statesmen of Europe 
have strongly advised old-age pensions, Amer- 
ica has lagged behind, lavish in her wealth for 
rich privileged interests, but niggardly in her 
treatment of her faithful employees who oc- 
cupy subordinate positions. Happily the 
people are beginning to awaken to the fact 
that while the republic has been preserved in 
form, the nation has as a matter of fact become 
more and more a class-ruled land, thanks to 
the conspiracy of corporate wealth, the public- 


service companies, the political bosses and - 


partisan machines; and through this treason 
to the principles of democracy the interests of 
the masses have more and more been ignored. 
A realization of this important fact is naturally 
creating a nation-wide restlessness on the part 
of the electorate and a growing demand that 
the nation shall cease to give paramount con- 
sideration to over-rich privileged interests and 
shall concern itself with reasonable legislation 
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that shall favor all the people, creating again 
equality of opportunities and safeguarding 
the equal rights of the people, while in so far 
as possible it shall also strive to lift the load of 
fear and dread of want from aged public-serv- 
ants, and indeed from all those who through 
a long and honorable career have wrought 
faithfully and honestly for the enrichment and 
upbuilding of the nation. 





Tue Cuurcn in America aT THE Part- 
Inc oF THE Ways. 


T NO time in the history of Christianity 
in the New World has the old injunc- 
tion, “Choose ye this day whom ye will serve,” 
been more applicable than to-day. We are 
in the midst of a great moral awakening. 
From the Atlantic to the Pacific the people 
are awaking to a realization of the double peril 
of the present. Everywhere they are begin- 
ning to see as never before that free institutions 
are in deadly danger through graft, corruption, 
bribery, and the destruction of moral ideals in 
political and business life, due to the surrender 
of party machines te conscienceless political 
bosses and the privileged interests—interests 
that have been systematically plundering the 
millions and with a part ef their extortion have 
been buying immunity from punishment and 
further protections and privileges with prince- 
ly campaign-funds, free passes, courtesies and 
other forms of bribery, direct and indirect, 
and that through the aid of political bosses and 
the domination of political machines have 
been enabled to place their own representa- 
tives and trusted servants in the seats supposed 
to be held by the people’s representatives. 
Everywhere the people are preparing to assert 
themselves as they «sserted themselves in Wis- 
consin and Missouri last autumn, in Kansas 
during the past winter, and in Chicago in 
April. Everywhere, we repeat, there are un- 
mistakable signs of a moral renaissance, a re- 
awakening and reassertion of the spirit of free- 
dom and justice. 

And at this crucial hour the man of all men 
in America who stands forth in the public im- 
agination as the most odious incarnation of 
the evils against which the present protest is 
being made, has adroitly tempted religious 
organizations here and there with tenders of 
money, knowing full well that wherever such 
gifts are accepted the pulpit and press of the 
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denomination that thus receives this money 
will cease to be aggressive champions of moral 
righteousness, and in many instances will be- 
come apologists for the moral crimes against 
which there is such widespread revolt. To 
Mr. Rockefeller the pittances with which he 
has bought the silence of so many clergymen 
and has won apologists in so many quarters, 
mean nothing. He can at will by the increase 
in the price of oil, in which through unfair 
means the Standard Oil Company enjoys a 
monopoly, acquire in a few months a million 
dollars for every hundred thousand he gives. 
But it means everything to the church if at 
this crucial moment in her history she allows 
herself to be seduced by those who echo the 
tempter’s sophistry and advise the taking of 
tainted gold, even though it comes from the 
class that most nearly corresponds to those 
whom Jesus denounced as the devourers of 
widows’ houses, who for a pretence make long 
prayers. 

Happily, aside from the disheartening moral 
recreancy and viciously sophistical opportun- 
ism present in the pulpit and the religious 
press, the present crisis has also revealed great 
moral heroes—men worthy to rank with the 
old-time prophets and leaders who in all great 
crucial moments in human history have be- 
come the forlorn hope of civilization’s advance 
and humanity’s uplift. These men have 
thundered against the seduction of the church 
when that seduction meant the destruction of 
its moral power. On Sunday, April 9th, the 
Rev. George F. Pentecost, from the pulpit of 
the Madison Avenue Baptist Church of New 
York, the wealthiest Baptist church in the 
metropolis, denounced in unequivocal terms 
the attempt to buy the silence of the church, 
declaring that if the conscience of the church 
approved and accepted the gifts of trusts and 
corporations, either the trusts would stand in 
spite of all efforts to overthrow them, or the 
church would sink out of sight as a maker of 
national conscience. On the other hand, he 
asserted that if the conscience of the church 
should condemn and refuse to be made rich 
by the gains of the trusts, deemed to be wrong- 
fully acquired, no power on earth could pre- 
vent those trusts from being overthrown. 

The Rev. Josiah Strong, president of the 
American Institute of Social Service, in voicing 
the convictions of those who give more than 
a perfunctory acceptance to the teachings of 


Jesus, said: 
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“Tt is not true, as is so commonly said, that 
to reject the Rockefeller gift would compel 
the board to reject the gifts of most business 
men, because the money of all is more or less 
‘tainted.’ There are many business men 
whose methods are honorable and righteous. 
There is such a thing as legitimate competition, 
and to denounce the Standard Oil trust is not 
to condemn the men who have won success by 
legitimate competition. The critics of the 
Standard Oil trust condemn it because it has 
resorted to illegitimate competition. 

“Modern civilization, and especially Amer- 
ican civilization, is beset by no greater peril 
than the worship of wealth. It is corrupting 
both business and politics; it is commercial- 
izing the very atmosphere we breathe; it is 
‘drowning men in destruction and perdition.’ 
This peril is growing with the enormous in- 
crease of wealth. We are now every year 
creating more surplus wealth than the entire 
assets of the nation eighty-five years ago. 
This god, Mammon, is become only less than 
omnipotent, and his glory is dazzling and 
blinding even the churches. 

“The conscience of the church touching 
wealth profoundly needs quickening. The 
new conditions of society demand higher ethi- 
cal standards. This is a most favorable time 
to respond to the new need. We love the 
American Board for the services it has render- 
ed to the Kingdom of Christ in other lands. 
Here is an opportunity to render a signal ser- 
vice to the Kingdom of Christ in America, by 
refusing to serve even as trustee of ‘cankered 


heaps of strange achieved gold.’” 


Mr. Robert Hunter, the well-known uni- 
versity-settlement worker and author of the 
remarkable book entitled Poverty, speaks for 
the new conscience in the following stirring 
words: 


“TI believe the Boston clergymen were right 
in their action. In my opinion corruption 
took root in the church at the moment it began 
to accept tainted money. Corruption will not 
be rooted out of the church nntil the church 
prefers poverty and godliness to wealth and 
insincerity. Good cannot come out of a 
church which subsists on the patronage of the 


rapacious.” 


The Rev. Reuben Thomas, one of the lead- 
ing Congregational clergymen of New Eng- 
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land, adds his voice to the general protest in 
these words: 


“Mr. Rockefeller stands before the whole 
country as the representative of un-Christian, 
oppressive and cruel business methods. Cler- 
gymen cannot consistently endorse monopoly, 
tyranny, heartlessness. The effect of ap- 
plauding success of this kind before young 
men everywhere is morally disastrous.” 


In commenting on the action of the Pru- 
dential Committee of the American Board of 
Foreign Missions, Dr. Washington Gladden 
makes the following severe strictures: 


“The Prudential Committee has placed 
itself on the broad and intelligible position 
that all gifts must be received, no matter what 
may be the character of the giver, nor by what 
immoralities or crimes his gains may have been 
gathered. 

“No discrimination is henceforth to be 
made. The pirate or the train-robber may 
bring his booty to the treasury of the American 
Board and it will be thankfully received, and 
if sufficiently large will be described as a ‘mag- 
nificent gift.’ 

“By the decision the Prudential Committee 
rejects the word of Him who said, ‘I hate rob- 
bery for burnt offerings,’ and reverses the 
ethical j ent ing the rewards of 
iniquity which has guided Christendom hith- 
erto. It openly proclaims that money to which 
the giver has no moral right may be rightfully 
given to a missionary society if only his motive 
is to do good with it; and it assumes the power 
of judging the motive of the giver. 

“It knows and declares to the world that 
there can be no motive but that of benevolence 
in the bestowal of this gift. 

“That is a great testimony from such a 
high authority. From this decision the appeal 
will now be taken to the conscience of the Con- 
gregational churches and the conscience of 
Christendom.” 


These quotations from leading representa- 
tive Protestant clergymen are typical of the 
protests that have come from scores of those 
who represent the conscience-element in the 
church, since the brave, able and convincing 
stand was taken by Dr. Gladden against the 
action of the Prudential Committee of the 
American Board of Foreign Missions. The 
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action of that board, however, in accepting 
the gift, as well as the action of the Baptist 
church in accepting similar gifts, cannot fail 
to work great moral damage to the church and 
further alienate a large proportion of the most 
moral men and women from the church. 





Tue EaquiTasie Lire-InsuraNcE ScANDAL. 


HE EXPOSURE of conditions in the 
administration of the Equitable In- 
surance Company, made by the charges and 
counter-charges of those in the high councils 
of the company and who are cognizant of all 
the financial crookedness that has been prac- 
ticed by those in authority, fully confirms the 
accuracy of the strictures made by Professor 
Whittlesey and other competent insurance 
critics when they claimed that the interests 
of policy-holders were not properly safe-guard- 
ed by the Big Three companies of New York. 
So grave have been the revelations incident- 
ally brought out by the Alexander-Hyde con- 
test that the multimillionaire directors have 
evinced great alarm lest there be a genuine 
and searching investigation into the conditions 
and workings of the company, and all possible 
efforts are now being made to hush up the 
scandal. Sufficient to say that the charges 
made will confirm the impressions produced 
by the exposures in the Era magazine and 
those of Mr. Lawson in Everybody's as to the 
necessity for a genuine, thorough and honest 
investigation, with an incorruptible inquisitor 
like Governor Folk at the head. ; 





Tre STaNDARD Orn Company aT Bay. 


HE REVELATIONS of moral crimi- 
nality and rapacity by which John D. 
Rockefeller, H. H. Rogers and their associates 
have acquired untold millions that could not 
have been obtained had it not been for unfair 
practices, moral crimes and monopoly rights, 
have at last aroused the conscience of the 
better portion of society. On every side there 
are signs of a moral renaissance, and so strong 
are these signs that through scores of avenues 
the “interests” or the “system,” of which the 
Standard Oil Company is the most powerful 
single representative, are striving now to si- 
lence the rising tide of moral righteousness. 
John D. Rockefeller is at his old practices 
of seeking by donations to buy the silence of 
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the pulpit and the religious press or to gag 
with kush-money the supposed moral leaders 
of the people by giving a moiety of his vast 
stores of wealth to different religious organi- 
zations. He recognizes the fact that it is all- 
important to either silence or win over a large 
proportion of the clergy and the religious 
papers. Hence from the Baptist and the 
Methodist the master-spirit of the ill-famed 
Standard Oil Company has turned to the 
Congregational church, seeking with the lure 
of gold to buy the silence of the pulpit. 

But this is not all. Mr. H. H. Rogers has 
found it to give Mr. Rockefeller a 
clean bill of moral health—something that is 
amusing though not edifying, all that is needed 
to complete the farce being a similar bill of 
health for Mr. Rogers signed by Mr. Rocke- 
feller. Mr. Rogers in his defence betrayed 
such amazing absence of moral ideals and re- 
vealed so perfectly the dominant thought of a 
certain class of modern commercial brigands 
—that nothing is reprehensible, no matter how 
morally criminal, if it is not technically illegal 
—that the Standard Oi] Company found it 
necessary to call another Richmond into the 
field. Mr.S.C.'T. Dodd comes out in a brief 
for his clients. The picture he paints of the 
Standard Oil Company deserves to be placed 
side by side with Mr. Garfield’s picture of the 
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philanthropic Beef-Trust. In the case of Mr. 
Dodd, as with that of Mr. Garfield, however, 
the special-pleader has made the mistake of 
painting so angelic a figure that the intelligence 
of the nation is insulted, and thoughtful peo- 
ple feel disgust to think that the hirelings of 
plutocracy dare to so presume upon their ig- 
norance. 

These direct attempts to silence the church 
and check the rising tide of righteous indigna- 
tion by donations or special pleadings by 
Standard Oil magnates and their attorneys, 
are being complemented by circulars sent out 
to editors by a so-called Civic Association, 
written in behalf of the Standard Oil Company 
and carrylng editorials from different papers fa- 
vorable to that corporation. But as we desire to 
say something more of this Civic Association and 
its work for plutocracy in a future issue, we 
merely allude to it at present as one of the many 
silent and less obvious instruments being employ- 
ed by the alarmed corporate interests to check 
the rising tide of public indignation which threat- 
ens to destroy the reign of graft, corruption, ex- 
tortion and oppression which has grown up as 
a result of corporate domination of partisan 
machines, or the union of predatory wealth and 
special privilege with party-bosses and false 
public-servants, for the exploiting of the people 
and the subversion of free institutions. 


THE SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC AWAKENING IN ENGLAND. 


Tue Liperat Reaction 1n GREAT 
Britain. 


VIDENCES are multiplying on every 
hand which show that Great Britain is 
rapidly recovering from the imperialistic and 
reactionary debauch which has marked the 
government of that island since the day when 
Chamberlain’s malign influence became dom- 
inant in the Salisbury cabinet. From that 
time the noblest traditions, ideals and prac- 
tices of modern England—ideals, traditions 
and practices that made her one of the fore- 
most moral, liberal and inspiring powers of 
* the world—have given place to i 
and Bourbon measures and policies such as 
marked the reign of the Georges. After the 


passage of the Reform Bill in the early thirties, 
and especially after the repeal of the Corn- 
Laws and the inauguration of Free Trade in 
the later forties, England became imbued with 
the spirit of progressive democracy and was 
preéminently the land of toleration, of peace 
and of Free Trade, being marked by a degree 
of prosperity, growth and development such 
as had rarely if ever before been known in her 
history. But with the passing of Gladstone 
and the ascendency of Chamberlain came the 
baleful spirit of militarism, with war hard on 
its heels; while treading in the wake of war 
came widespread suffering among the people. 
Meanwhile the military and imperialistic pol- 
icy of the government had shown its reaction- 
ary tendencies in other directions, notably in 
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the passage of the infamous Education Bill 
—a measure as thoroughly in accord with the 
autocratic spirit that dominates Russia as it 
is inimical to the genius of democracy. And 
lastly came the promulgation of the dogma of 
protection and the proposal for the reimposi- 
tion of the bread-tax, which formerly had fos- 
tered privileged interests and created such 
widespread want and misery in England in 
the dawn of the Victorian age that the present 
misery of her people, so largely incident to the 
Chamberlain policy, is as nothing compared 
to it. 

If we except the general arbitration treaties 
which have come since the tide toward Liber- 
alism has so strongly set in as to frighten the 
reactionaries, almost every notable measure 
and positive stand taken since Chamberlain 
became a positive factor in the Salisbury cab- 
inet, has been reactionary in spirit and char- 
acter. Balfour, though less daring than 
Chamberlain, has been content to echo the 
real master’s sentiments in so far as he has 
felt it safe to do so. 

Seldom in history has a government drifted 
from high, noble and inspiring ideals, such as 
prevailed in the days when Gladstone was the 
greatest power in her political life, as has Eng- 
land during the last decade. But as in Amer- 
ica, so in England, the people are at last awak- 
ening to the peril of the situation; and with 
this awakening, even though they have no 
great leader, they are expressing themselves 
in the most positive and unmistakable tones. 
During the past two or three years a great 
number of the seats that have been vacated 
have been filled by Liberal or Labor candi- 
dates. Rarely indeed in the history of the 
nation has the tide set in so strongly against 
the dominant party. The latest Conservative 
defeat is the most unexpected and amazing of 
recent years. 

Brighton has for a score of years been re- 
garded as one of the great Conservative strong- 
holds. No matter how the country went, this 
district could be relied upon to return Con- 
servative members. When it became neces- 
sary for Mr. Balfour to appoint a Junior Lord 
of the Treasury, he looked for a member from 
some district which was so overwhelmingly 
Conservative in its majority that there would 
be no danger in the appeal to the constituency 
that necessarily follows the appointment, and 
he decided that by the appointment of Gerald 
W. E. Loder, one of the representatives of the 
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Brighton district, he was making a selection 
where the candidate was certain to be returned 
by a handsome, even if a reduced, majority. 
Neither the Conservatives nor the Liberals 
imagined that there was a probability of the 
defeat of Mr. Loder; yet when the votes were 
counted it was found that the Liberal candi- 
date had won by a majority of eight hundred 
votes. Just as the news of this amazing over- 
turn had reached London, Mr. Balfour en- 
tered the House of Commons, whereupon he 
was greeted by shouts of “Resign! Resign!” 
The Prime Minister on hearing this ominous 
demand turned on his heel and without a 
word left the House. None knew better than 
he that those tumultuous shouts of the mem- 
bers represented the voice of the nation, but 
as in his policy he has proved himself to be 
thoroughly Bourbon, so in his contempt for 
the wishes of the electorate he further evinces 
the spirit of the reactionaries and the imperi- 
alists in refusing to appeal to the country, so 
long as he can by any means muster a majority. 

We are far from believing that this exhibi- 
tion of the reactionary spirit is unfortunate, 
as it shows the English people the dangers of 
enthroning in power undemocratic men and 
parties; and the longer the government re- 
fuses to acquiesce in the known wish of the 
nation, the more overwhelming will be the 
defeat when the appeal is made. Moreover, 
with every passing month the truly democratic 
temper is gaining. The Liberal members 
who will be successful at the next election will 
be far more radical, outspoken and progressive 
than would have been those elected six months 
ago. The tide of progressive democracy is 
steadily rising in England. The reactionary 
government is proving, through its Bourbon 
course, a powerful ally of radical Liberalism, 
as events in the near future will demonstrate. 





Tue Countess or WARWICK AND HER 
Worx Amone THE Poor. 


NUMBER of years ago the Countess of 
Warwick, one of the most beautiful, 

gifted and cultured women of the titled aris- 
tocracy of Great Britain, had her attention 
called to the miserable condition of the poor 
in rural England. ially did the com- 
paratively hopeless outlook of the poor boys 
and girls appeal to her sympathies. She im- 
mediately set to work to lighten, so far as lay 
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in her power, the load of the very poor within 
her reach, and especially were her efforts di- 
rected to aiding the young. She founded a 
home at Warwick for crippled children, and 
a hostel at Reading in connection with the 
College, training daughters of professional 
men in istietiee dairying, bee and poul- 
try-keeping. She became president of the 
Essex Needlework Guild and an active mem- 
ber of other industrial and helpful societies; 
and the work she wrought in feeding the hun- 
gry, aiding the unfortunate and lightening the 
burdens of the overburdened very poor en- 
deared her to the hearts of tens of thousands 
within and without the sphere of her immedi- 
ate influence, as well as made her one of the 
most loved women in England. 

Her interest in the condition of the poor, 
however, was neither ephemeral nor super- 
ficial in character. The more she studied 
the question and came into intimate relation 
with the submerged classes, the more the piti- 
ful inadequacy of all palliative measures be- 
came apparent. She saw what all of us must 
sooner or later see who have labored in the 
slums or among the very poor: that there are 
fundamentally unjust conditions operating 
in present-day society which contribute in an 
appalling manner to the sum total of poverty, 
misery, vice and crime. 

Those who have read Pilgrim’s Progress 
will remember that Christian was perplexed 
on seeing a fire before which stood a man 
steadily pouring quantities of water upon the 
flame, which, however, instead of being 
quenched grew in volume and intensity. At 
length the mystery was solved by his being 
shown that back of the fire stood one feeding 
the flames with oil. So with the problem of 
uninvited poverty, and, indeed, with the larger 
questions of poverty, vice and crime. He who 
seriously studies these grave questions will 
soon understand that fundamentally unjust 
conditions are at present so operating as to 
feed the flames of poverty and misery, quite 
apart from the weaknesses of the poor. He 
will see that however much water may be 
poured on the flame, in the form of palliative 
remedies, the fire will gain in volume and in- 
tensity until] the evil conditions are 
by measures that are fundamentally just and 
righteous. 

These are preciesly the conclusions which 
were forced upon the Countess of Warwick 
after her long and earnest labor in relieving 
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the sufferings and the unhappy condition of 
the around her. convictions led 
her to make a deep study of social questions 
and philosophies, the result being very similar 
to that which was arrived at by the poet-artist, 
William Morris, in England, our own novelist, 
Howells, in this country, and Emilé Zola in 
France. She became, partially at least, a 
convert to the tenets of progressive Social 
Democracy. 
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THE COUNTSSS OF WARWICK AS A PROPA- 
GANDIST OF SOCIAL DEMOCRACY. 


When the recent International Congress of 
Socialists was held at Amsterdam, the Count- 
ess attended, and in common with scores of 
others, many of whom went thither highly 
prejudiced through the false, mi ing and 
slanderous attacks which had been made by 
the reactionary press of various lands, she 
was impressed by the presence of an interna- 
tional spirit of fraternity, the unanimity of the 
opposition to war and to militarism in every 
form, and the passion for justice and that 
economic emancipation that should render 
starvation, want, involuntary prostitution and 
crime impossible. Here were 
all the great nations of the civilized world, from 
Russia to Japan, knowing no petty partisan- 
ship, no racial prejudices, no barriers of caste; 
all united as brothers battling in a common 
cause for the triumph of the ideal of universal 
brotherhood based on justice, freedom and 
fraternity. And these things appealed to her 
in a compelling way. The spectacle of a Rus- 
sian Socialist putting a motion which was im- 
mediately seconded by a Japanese Socialist, 
and the picture of these two men 
hands and symbolizing the new spirit of fra- 
ternity at the time when the autocracy of Rus- 
sia and the monarchal power of Japan were 
in deadly combat, revealed to her as to others, 
how wide indeed was the chasm between the 
new twentieth-century spirit of fraternity and 
the , selfish, egoistic spirit that has 
dominated civilization in the past. It also 
showed how pitifully false and misleading 
were the attacks made by privileged interests 
and reactionary classes against those who 
were battling for a broader, nobler, juster 
social order. 

Shortly after this great convention the 
Countess applied for membership in the Social- 
Democratic Federation, and since her entrance 
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into that body she has been a zealous and in- 
fluential worker in a practical and effective 
way, especially in London. 

To a representative of the New York World 
who recently called upon her, the Countess, 
in speaking of her present interest in social 
work said: 


“T have quite given up what we describe as 
society. Society is divided into two parts, 
those who bore and those who are bored. I 
have always tried not to belong to the first sec- 
tion, and have decided not to belong to the 
second. On the other hand, I am doing all 
I can in a quiet way to assist the Socialist cause. 
For instance, I have taken a flat in Victoria 
street. Mrs. Bridges Adams, for years the 
only labor representative on the London School 
Board, is always there, and I call nearly every 
day. There earnest workers of the various 
sections of the great Labor and Socialist move- 
ment in England frequently gather in homely 
fashion and talk over questions bearing upon 
the welfare of the people. Of course there 
are many people who give dinners, and pri- 
vately entertain politicians, but this is not the 
same thing as our informal gatherings. Some- 
times Sir John Gorst or Mr. Winston Church- 
ill, or some other politician not identified with 
the Socialist propaganda, comes in to join in 
the conversation. 

“The conference which was held at the 
Guildhall in the city of London the other day 
is symptomatic of the progress which we are 
making. Just think of it! The meeting was 
convened by the London Trades Couacil, the 
Parliamentary Committee of the Trades Union 
Congress, and the Social Democratic Federa- 
tion; yet the Lord Mayor opened the meeting 
and the chairman was a leading Conservative. 
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Years ago the notion of the children who attend 
State schools being fed by the State was 
thought to be dreadfully socialistic, yet now 
the notion has the support of some Conserva- 
tive statesmen! 


“TI am hoping that we may see a revival of 
Socialistic sentiment among the young men of 
Oxford and Cambridge, and, indeed, in all 
the universities throughout the world.” 


In reply to a question, Lady Warwick said: 


“Lord Warwick does not go so far as I do 
in my opinions upon labor questions, but he 
helps me in every possible way.” 


THE PLATFORM OR DEMANDS AS SUMMAR- 
IZED BY THE COUNTESS. 


In discussing the positive demands or the 
platform for which she and her co-laborers 
are working, Lady Warwick enumerated the 
following twelve demands: 

1. Abolition of land monopoly. 

2. Taxation of land values. 

$. Democratization of governmental ma- 

chinery. 
4. Abolition of the House of Lords. 

5. Adult suffrage, irrespective of sex. 

6. Abolition of indirect taxation. 

7. Free maintenance of children in State 
schools. 

8. Abolition of school-rates. 

9. Nationalization of the land. 

10. Control of labor on codperative princi- 
ples. 

11. Forty-eight hours the maximum of a 
week’s work. 

12. Disestablishment and disendowment of 
all churches. 








“THE PLUM-TREE”: THE 


MOST IMPORTANT NOVEL 


OF THE YEAR. 


A Boox-Srupyr. 


I. 


AVID GRAHAM PHILLIPS’ latest 
novel, The Plum-Tree, is for Ameri- 
cans the most important story of the year, or, 
indeed, of recent years—by far the most im- 
portant. Not that considered simply as lit- 
erature it is so strong or so finished as many 
romances of recent decades. Not that it is 
so strong in plot or so dramatic in character 
as many works of fiction; for plot it has none, 
and though it contains some strong dramatic 
situations, there are many present-day novels 
that would rank far above it in this particular. 
Not that it is remarkable for wealth of back- 
ground or the love interest, for in these par- 
ticulars The Plum-Tree is inferior to Mr. Phil- 
lips’ preceding romance, The Cost. And yet 
it is in our judgment far and away the most 
important novel of recent years, because it 
unmasks present political conditions in a man- 
ner so graphic, so convincing and so compel- 
ling that it cannot fail to arouse the thoughtful 
to the deadly peril which confronts our people. 
Here as never before, with the fidelity of a 
historian and with the power of a man who is 
a trained journalist and a close observer of 
political life in all its aspects, Mr. Phillips has 
given the most faithful and vivid pen-picture 
of the overthrow of our republic and the estab- 
lishment of a commercial despotism by the 
money-controlled machine that has been writ- 
ten. So true is it to the actual conditions that 
the historian of the future will find no more 
realistic portrayal of the present degradation 
of political life, from the municipality to the 
graft-permeated, corporation-owned and con- 
trolled state and national governments, than 
is given in The Plum-Tree; while to Ameri- 
cans who have slept over-long under the brain 
and conscience-deadening spell of party fealty, 
it will come as a disquieting revelation that in 
many instances will lead to an investigation, 
and such an investigation can only show that 
in this instance the novelist is also the historian, 
and that he has not one whit overstated the 
facts. 
If anyone doubts this, let him become a pa- 
* The Plum- Tree. aE fe Graham Phillips. Ilus- 
The 
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tient student of the literature of the past quar- 
ter of a century which has dealt with the legal 
evidence and indisputable facts relating to 
corporation and public-service influence in 
public life. Let him read the reve- 
lations of debauchery and control of - 
men, senators and other government officials 
by railroad influences, as disclosed in the fam- 
ous Huntington letters written to General 
Colton and afterwards put in evidence in the 
suit brought by General Colton’s widow 
against Mr. Huntington. These letters were 
at the time of the legal proceedings published 
verbatim in the San Francisco Chronicle. Let 
him then read the evidence brought out by the 
New York legislative committees that inves- 
tigated the Erie Railroad, and later the New 
York Central Railroad, in the seventies. Let 
him read Henry D. Lloyd’s Wealth A 
Commonwealth and Ida M. Tarbell’s History 
of the Standard Oil Company. Let him ex- 
amine the reports of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, revealing the systematic defiance 
of law by the over-powerful masters of the 
people and of the government—the railways 
and such lawless monopolies as the Armour 
Refrigerator-Car Trust. Let him read the 
reports which the grand juries of St. Louis 
and Missouri have brought in in recent years, 
revealing the carnival of corruption through 
the influence of public-service companies and 
privileged interests in controlling the 
tion of St. Louis and the State of Missouri. 
Let him carefully peruse the and 
circumstantial exposés of the political domi- 
nation of the great state of Pennsylvania dur- 
ing the last forty years, as described by Ru- 
dolph Biankenburg in Tue Arena of this 
year. Let him read the admirable papers by 
Lincoln Steffens that have been in 
McClure’s, and other absolutely authentic reve- 
lations, all showing how completely in reality 
the republic has passed from the control of the 
people to the absolute domination of privi- 
leged interests. 

The congressional, state and other author- 
ized in tions and the authentic literature 
dealing with these, and the history of public- 
service companies, trusts and in 
recent years, are such as to establish beyond 
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all cavil the accuracy of Mr. Phillips’ pen- 
picture of American politics of to-day,—a 
fact which shows only too vividly how the 
great republic has been overthrown by a com- 
mercial despotism as absolutely and com- 
pletely as was the republic of Florence over- 
thrown by Cosimo di Medici. Here as in 
Florence the overthrow has been accomplished 
without any interference with the shell of re- 
publicanism. Ostensibly the republic is as 
it was before the privileged interests, or the 
“system,” became the real masters of the na- 
tion. Indeed, by change of name and num- 
ber, it would be difficult to find a more graphic 
description of the transformation that has been 
wrought in America than that given by the 

ed historian, Professor Vallari,* of 
the Royal Institute of Florence, in the follow- 
ing pen-picture of the overthrow of the Flor- 
entine republic through the subtile work of 
Cosimo di Medici: 

“He succeeded in solving the strange prob- 
lem of becoming absolute ruler of a republic 
that was keenly jealous of its liberty, without 
holding any fixed office, without suppressing 
any previous form of government, and always 
preserving the appearance and form of a pri- 
vate citizen.” 


The great importance of this book is found 
in the fact that it uncovers the evil conditions 
in so convincing a manner that it cannot fail 
to appeal to the imagination of every thought- 
ful reader. With the power, genius and art 
of the novelist, Mr. Phillips has torn aside the 
mask revealing the real inside conditions of 
present-day American political life; he has 
shown the enemies of the republic at work 
under the panoply of democracy, the new des- 
potism in its secret conclaves, with its puppets, 
its machines, its minions and its multitudinous 
agents through which it has become the masier 
of the millions—the virtual or real autocrat in 
what was once the world’s greatest and truest 
republic. 

In this book we see the republic stricken in 
its vitals by corrupt wealth acting through 
money-controlled machines and venal bosses 
who for the lure of wealth or ambition for gold 
or place, play the part of lackeys to corporate 
wealth and traitors to their nation. Indeed, 
the shameful use of money in politics has never 
before been more impressively described in 
fiction. In Mr. Blankenburg’s history of the 
Republican machine in the state of Pennsyl- 

* Encyclopedia Britannica. Ninth edition. 
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vania and its control of Philadelphia sincefthe 
morning of the Quay régime we have a con- 
crete and typical historical example of the 
conditions that Mr. Phillips describes as ob- 
taining throughout the nation. 

But our novelist is not didactic in his meth- 
od. He does little moralizing. He simply 
relates the whole story of the rise to absolute 
mastership of the nation of privileged wealth 
acting through political bosses and party ma- 

es. 

To thoughtful persons the value of this book 
will be apparent, for nothing to-day is so nec- 
essary as such an unmasking of conditions as 
to arouse the conscience and reason of the 
American electors to a realization of the dead- 
ly peril that confronts our nation—a work that 
shows exactly how the people are being sys- 
tematically exploited and plundered by trusts, 
monopolies and public-service corporations; 
for the history of the Anglo-Saxon race shows 
that when once the people are thoroughly 
aroused and are made to clearly apprehend 
the nature of the evil that confronts them, they 
become as strenuous as they have been apa- 
thetic. The spirit of justice and right finds 
temples in its Hampdens and Cromwells, its 
Hancocks, Otises and Adamses, its Jeffersons, 
Henrys, Paines and Franklins. They become 
the high-priests of progress whose voices find 
answering chords in the mind of the multitude, 
who in turn arise in their might and overthrow 
their enslavers. So to-day the first and most 
important thing is to show the dangers that 
confront the people and to make plain the 
methods by which the victories of the Revo- 
lution are being wrested from the people; and 
this is precisely what David Graham Phillips 
has accomplished in The Plum-Tree. 


The tale is written in the form of an auto- 


biography and considered simply as a romance 
is a capital story that is sure to hold the read- 
er’s interest from cover to cover, as it is written 
in that simple, direct and spirited style so 
characteristic of all this author’s work; and 
its human, realistic and dramatic qualities 
are sufficient to meet the demands of the mere 
seeker after a good tale. 


i. 


In the opening of the story we catch a 
glimpse of one of those heroic struggles that 
made the elder days of our republic so glorious 
—struggles against grim poverty, with every- 
thing seemingly pitted ag against youth, and with 
the lure of success offered and scorned because 
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its acceptance could not be obtained without 
sacrificing the high ideals of ennobled man- 
hood. 

The hero who is the narrator of his life- 
story has an idolized mother to support, and 
he is deeply in love with a high-minded girl 
who has moved from the western town in 
which he lives to Boston, but of whose loyalty 
the youth entertains no doubts. The struggle 
for success and a livelihood grows desperate. 
Starvation confronts the mother and son. 
The pall of debt hangs over them. At this 
juncture an escape through politics is offered 
the young man, but he shrinks from the prof- 
fered life-plank, extended as it is by the cor- 
rupt and depraved boss of his party, and his 
mind reverts to a memorable scene in his 
early life, when his father, a high-minded 
statesman of the old order, was defeated by 
the corruptionists. He calls to mind the 
scene when in his father’s office he witnessed 
the first crude ings of the money-ma- 
chine in the politics of his native town. 


“I can shut my eyes and see that court- 
house yard, the long line of men going up to 
vote, single file, each man calling out his name 
as he handed in his baliot, and Tom Weedon 
—who shot an escaping prisoner when he was 
deputy sheriff—repeating the name in a loud 
voice. Each oncoming voter in that curiously 
regular and compact file was holding out his 
right arm stiff so that the hand was about a 
foot clear of the thigh; and in every one of 
those thus conspicuous hands was a conspicu- 
ous bit of white paper—a ballot. As each man 
reached the polling window and gave in his 
name, he swung that hand round with a stiff- 
armed, circular motion that kept it clear of the 
body and in full view until the bit of paper 
disappeared in the slit in the ballot-box. . . . 
I was witnessing the crude beginnings of the 
money-machine in politics,—the beginnings 
of the downfall of parties,—the beginnings of 
the overthrow of the people as the political 
power.” 

He remembers that his father lost the elec- 
tion, and in commenting on this episode says: 

“My father was defeated. He saw that, in 
politics, the day of the public servant of pub- 
lic interests was over, and that the night of the 
private servant of private interests had begun.” 


Politics had gone from bad to worse since 
then. A corrupt machine had been built up 
with one Dominick as master,—a low and 
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brutal but masterful man. At length the re- 
spectables revolted, but the boss and his broth- 
er boss of the opposition party united (as have 
the bosses of New York and other cities so 
often worked together) and practiced such 
flagrant frauds (even such as are so graphic- 
ally described by Mr. Blankenburg in the 
May Arena) that the corruptionist ticket was 
elected, but not before the Opposition boss had 
been caught red-handed in his corrupt prac- 
tices. The public copelled the — 
attorney to proceed © = ast the criminal. 

did so and the offender was convicted. But 
“of course, following the custom in caser of 
yielding to pressure from public sentiment, he 
made the trial errors necessary to insure re- 
versal in the higher court.” 

It is after this episode and while the hero, 
Harvey Sayler is facing starvation, that he en- 
counters the temptation which he thus de- 
scribes: 

“Buck Fessenden appeared in my office one 
afternoon in July, and, after a brief parley, 
asked me how I ’d like to be prosecuting attor- 
ney of Jackson county. Four thousand a year 
for four years, and a reélection if I should give 
satisfaction; and afterwards, the bench or a 
seat in Congress! I could pay off everything; 
I could marry! 

“Tt was my first distinct vision of the plum- 
tree. To how many thousands of our bright- 
est, most promising young Americans it is 
shown each year in just such circumstances!” 


That night Sayler repairs to Dominick’s 
headquarters in a beer-garden in the lower 
of the town. On entering he finds the 
boss surrounded by his creatures and those 
desirous of securing further favors and privi- 
leges from the people’s servants. “On one 


other side Henry De Forest, principal owner 
of the Pulaski Gas and Street Railway Com- 


pany. 
The boss is thus described: 


“He was a huge, tall man, enormously mus- 
cular, with a high head like a block, straight 
in front, behind and on either side; keen, 
shifty, pig eyes, pompous cheeks, a raw, wide 
mouth; slovenly dress, with a big diamond as 
a collar button and another on his puffy little 
finger. He was about forty years old, had 
graduated from a blacksmith too lazy to work 
into a prize-fighter, thence into a saloon-keeper. 
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It was as a saloon-keeper that he founded and 
built his power, made himself the local middle- 
man between our two great political factors, 
those who buy and break laws and those who 
aid and abet the lawlessness by selling them- 
selves as voters or as office-holders.” 


After Dominick is satisfied that Sayler has 
no “reform germs” in his system and that he 
will be loyal at all times to the party—which 
was the euphonious way of expressing servility 
to the all-powerful boss—he sends him away 
with the expectation of being made prosecuting 
attorney. Later, however, the boss finds a 
more available man for the place and compels 
the impecunious young lawyer to accept in- 
stead the position of state representative. 
Sayler shows great disappointment at losing 
the four-thousand-dollar position and obtain- 
ing an office that will give him but a thousand 
dollars a year. But the boss’ henchman thus 
consoles or rather seeks to enlighten him in 
regard to modern politics, since the money- 
controlled machine has come to rule the peo- 
ple: 


“*The pay ain’t much,’ confessed Buck, 
“but there ain’t nothing to do except vote ac- 
cording to order. Then there ’s a great deal 
to be picked up on the side,—the old man un- 
derstands that others have got to live beside 
him. Salaries in politics do n’t cut no figure 
nowadays, anyhow. It’s the chance the 
place gives for pick-ups.’” 


Here we have the degradation of state poli- 
tics touched upon in a manner that reminds 
us of Mr. Blankenburg’s amazing revelation 
in his powerful paper in the April Arena. 
Arriving at the capital the young legislator is 
soon filled with disgust. 


“T had not been long in the legislature be- 
fore I saw that my position was even more con- 
temptible than I anticipated. So contempt- 
ible, indeed, was it that, had I not been away 
from home and among those as basely situated 
as myself, it would have been intolerable,— 
a convict infinitely prefers the penitentiary to 
the chain-gang. Then, too, there was con- 
solation in the fact that the people, my fel- 
low-citizens, in their stupidity and ignorance 
about political conditions, did not realize what 
public office had come to mean. At home 
they believed what the machine-controlled 
newspapers said of me—that I was a ‘manly, 
independent young man,’ that I was ‘making 
a vigorous stand for what was honest in public 
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affairs,’ that I was the ‘honorable and distin- 
guished son of an honorable and distinguished 
father.’ How often I read those and similar 
eulogies of young men just starting in public 
life! And is it not really amazing that the peo- 
ple believe, that they never say to themselves: 
“But, if he were actually what he so loudly 
professes to be, how could he have got public 
office from a boss and a machine?’ 

“I soon gave up trying to fool myself into 
imagining I was the servant of the people by 
introducing or speaking for petty little popu- 
lar measures. I saw clearly that graft was the 
backbone, the whole skeleton of legislative 
business, and that its fleshly cover of pretended 
public service could only be seen by the blind. 
I saw, also, that no one in the machine of either 
party had any real power. The state boss of 
our party, United States Senator Dunkirk, 
was a creature and servant of corporations. 
Silliman, the state boss of the opposition party, 
was the same, but got less for his services be- 
cause his party was hopelessly in the minority 
and its machine could be useful only as a sort 
of supplement and scapegoat. 

“With the men at the top, Dunkirk and 
Silliman, mere lackeys, I saw my own future 
plainly enough. I saw myself crawling on 
year after year,—crawling one of two roads. 
Either I should become a political scullion, a 
wretched party hack, despising myself and 
despised by those who used me, or I should 
develop into a lackey’s lackey or a plain lackey, 
lieutenant of a boss or boss, so-called—a de- 
risive name, really, when the only kind of boss- 
ship open was head political procurer to one 
or more rich corporations or groups of corpor- 
ations.” 


At length he rebels, defies the boss, and re- 
turns to private life. Here the boss sets about 
to ruin him, and succeeds. Again starvation 
confronts him, while his mother has aged rap- 
idly and is now in feeble health. At this junc- 
ture the tempter appears to him in the guise 
of an old college class-mate, the son of a rail- 
way magnate. The father has recently died, 
and the son, Edward Ramsay, is now called 
upon to take charge of the great business. He, 
in company with his mother and sister has 
come to the town to look after some corpora- 
tion interests that they have in the place. In 
the course of a conversation young Ramsay 
suggests that he will be able to secure for Say- 
ler the law business of the Power-Trust. This 
corporation is one of the most powerful mo- 
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nopolies in America, with the great financier, 
Roebuck, at its head. Sayler is incredulous. 
He has been fighting the Power-Trust vigor- 
ously, and indeed has given it considerable 
trouble; and he is too young to understand 
that the corporation policy is to buy up those 
lawyers who show marked ability and who are 
persistent in their fight for the people’s rights. 
Young Ramsay explains that they have no 
lawyer in this town at the present time, as Mr. 
Roebuck had secured the circuit-judgeship 
for their former lawyer, feeling it necessary to 
have a safe and sane man on the bench to look 
after their interests. Sayler soon sees that 
Ramsay and his mother are desirous of bring- 
ing him into the family by having him marry 
young Ramsay’s sister Carlotta. He does 
not love the girl, she does not love him; but 
she sees in him a brilliant, masterful mind, 
ambitious and destined to rise, and therefore 
she wants him. Without Carlotta, Ramsay’s 
and Roebuck’s support will vanish. Yet for 
a time Seyler shrinks from the proposition, as 
it would be one of those hideous, debasing 
unions of convenience that conventional so- 
ciety smiles on and the church winks at, and 
yet which is one of the most degradiug forms 
of prostitution. For any union without love 
is a shameful form of prostitution which no 
priest or law can sanctify. But in the end the 
ideals and noble dreams of youth are sacri- 
ficed, and the rich daughter is taken as a wife, 
after which, naturally enough, the young law- 
yer launches out boldly upon the high seas of 
modern commercial piracy as a procurer of 
corporate wealth and a powerful political boss. 
He is soon guilty of far greater treason than 
ever blackened the character of Benedict 
Arnold. He poses as the people’s friend and 
a master-spirit in a political party of moral 
ideals, while he conspires with corporate wealth 
to turn over the people’s servants body and 
soul to the interests. He undertakes to secure 
for the “system” or for privileged parties and 
classes any and all special legislation they de- 
sire, though in so doing he knows that the re- 
public ceases to be a government of the people 
and becomes in fact a despotism of corporate 
interests masquerading in the livery of democ- 
racy and in which a few men who for protec- 
tion (knowing the magic of words) style them- 
selves the business interests, plunder the pro- 
ducing and consuming millions at will in the 
most brazen and merciless manner, and secure 
from the purchased mis-representatives of the 
people in city, state and nation, franchises and 
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privileges that by right belong to all the 
people and which are worth hundreds 
of millions of dollars, merely paying the 
bosses and machine manipulators bribe- 
money, which is euphoniously termed cam- 
paign-funds or “necessary expenses for party- 
services.” 

On almost every page Mr. Phillips gives 
luminous pen-pictures of methods that have 
been pursued and the view-point of the ex- 
ploiters, corrupters and plunderers of the na- 
tion—the real assassins of the republic. Thus 
for example, when Harvey Sayler, aspiring to 
be a master-boss, determines to undermine 
the old boss of the state, Senator Dunkirk, 
who while serving the people has become a 
multimillionaire and who has been so avari- 
cious that the greedy corporations are becom- 
ing restive under his rule, he goes to Roebuck, 
the typical colossal, money-mad trust-magnate, 
and shows him that Dunkirk is strong only 
because he is the master of the machine by 
virtue of the money the corporations give him, 
and being master of the machine, the voters 
follow his dictation. 


“*Take Dunkirk, for example,’ I pushed 
on. ‘His lieutenants and heelers hate him 
because he does n’t divide squarely. The only 
factor in his power is the rank and file of the 
voters of our They, I’m convinced, 
are pretty well aware of his hypocrisy,—but 
it doesn’t matter much what they think. 
They vote like sheep and accept whatever 
leaders and candidates our machine gives 
them. They are almost stone-blind in their 
partisanship and they can always be fooled up 
to thenecessary point. And we can fool them 
ourselves, if we go about it right, just as well 
as Dunkirk does it for hire.’ 

“*But Dunkirk is their man, is n’t he?’ he 
suggested. 

“*Any man is their man whom you choose 
to give them,’ replied I. ‘And don’t you 
give them Dunkirk? He takes the money 
from the big business interests, and with it 
hires the men to sit in the legislature and fi- 
nance the machine throughout the state. It 
takes big money to run a political machine. 
His power belongs to you people, to a dozen 
of you, and you can take it away from him; 
his popularity belongs to the party, and it 
would cheer just as tal for any other man 
who wore the uniform.’ 

“*T see,” he said, reflectively; ‘the machine 
rules the party, and money rules the machine, 
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and we supply the money and do n’t get the 
benefit.’” 


The upshot is that a secret combine of a 
dozen big corporations is formed, with Harvey 
Sayler as the master-spirit, though of course 
this is known only to the inner circle. Sayler 
finds an inestimably valuable aid in one Doc. 
Woodruff, a man who burrows underground 
but leaves no trail; a master as a lobbyist and 
corruptionist; a born general with keen and 
brilliant intellect, and innocent of conscien- 
tious scruples. These men soon gain com- 
plete control of the machine and the local 
bosses. Sayler is elected to the United States 
Senate and becomes the master-spirit of the 

y. He then sets to work to make a presi- 
dent who shall be a puppet. One Burbank, 
a congressman, is selected and put in training. 
Finally he is made governor and as such, after 
satisfying the interests by the favorable con- 
sideration of many of their outrageous meas- 
ures, at Sayler’s command he calls a halt on 
the rapacity of corporate wealth and vetoes 
some of the most iniquitous bills, accompany- 
ing the vetoes with ringing messages calcu- 
lated to thrill and enthuse the people, who are 
already so exasperated that they are turning 
their eyes to the opposition party whose mas- 
ter-spirit, Senator Scarborough, is absolutely 
incorruptible, bold and fearless. Burbank’s 
summersault makes him in a day the popular 
idol of the party, but the interests are enraged 
and seek to have a safe and sane man nomi- 
nated in his stead. Then ensues a battle be- 
tween two bosses, one seeking to secure the 
nomination of a man wholly acceptable to 
Wall-street, while Sayler pushes Burbank to 
the front. Southern delegates have been se- 
cured for the safe and sane Wall-street can- 
didate, but Sayler buys them right and left 
and finally succeeds in nominating Burbank. 
Then the interests refuse to give money to the 
campaign until Sayler, working with several 
purchaseable opposition bosses, succeeds in 
gaining a general demand for Scarborough 
the incorruptible, and he is nominated by the 
opposition party; and inasmuch as the inter- 
ests fear him more than any other man in 
public life, Sayler feels safe after this nomina- 
tion takes place, being confident that he will 
be able to throw the Wall-street gamblers, 
the grafters and the wholesale corrupters of 
the people’s servants into a panic. This he 
does, largely through his controlled press, 
through adroit interviews, and by convinc- 
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ing the interests that Scarborough cannot be 
bought or influenced. With an enormous 
corruption fund that alarmed Wall-street and 
the privileged interests have contributed, he 
buys the election of Burbank by turning the 
tide in a few doubtful states. Burbank, how- 
ever, has become alarmed lest the interests 
may desert him, and has made his peace with 
a corrupt eastern boss, pledging many of the 
offices and practically mortgaging himself to 
the interests. He is therefore more completely 
under their thumb than Sayler intended him 
to be, and a rupture finally takes place between 
the once all-powerful boss and the president 
he has made. Sayler sails for Europe and 
leaves matters to take their course. At the 
next election Scarborough is chosen presi- 
dent. 

Never before has our literature given a 
finer or truer picture of the maze of political 
crookedness, indirection and corruption which 
has marked the last quarter of a century of 
American history and by which the master- 
ship of the republic has been gained by politi- 
cal machines managed by men like the Quays, 
the Hannas, the Platts, the News, the Gor- 
mans, the Belmonts, the Hills, the Taggarts 
and the Cortelyous, all working under or 
eager to work under the direction of Wall- 
street and the interests, provided the latter 
furnish campaign-funds sufficient te enable 
them to become masters of the elections and 
viceroys of the commercial despotism. On 
almost every page are to be found illuminating 
facts and details well-known to newspaper 
men and all those cognizant of present-day 
political life. Here, for example, are a few 
quotations which illustrate this and throw 
impressive sidelights on the inner workings of 
the “system” which to-day is the real master 
of the republic. Roebuck, who often suggests 
Rockefeller, but who is in reality a colossal 
figure, a composite of Rockefeller and other 
well-known personages that have been baleful 
influences in American public life, is thus de- 
picted: 


“He appreciated that Roebuck was one 
of those unconscious hypocrites who put con- 
science out of court in advance by assuming 
that whatever they wish to do is right or they 
could not wish to do it. He led Roebuck on 
to show off this peculiarity of his,—a jumbling, 
often in the same breath, of the most sonorous 


piety and the most shameless business per- 
fidy.” 
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One of the typical bosses thus describes the 
venal sub-bosses and their hired voters secured 
to battle for the party and win victories for 
the machine-ticket: 


“We must have money to run our organi- 
zation, and to run our campaign. Our work- 
ers can ’t live on air; and to speak of only one 
other factor, there are thousands and thou- 
sands of our voters, honest fellows, too, who 
must be vaid to come to the polls. They 
would~- vote against us for any sum; but, 
unless we yay them for the day lost in the fields, 
they stay at home. Now, where does our 
money come from? The big corporations 
are the only source,—who else could or would 
give largely enough? And it is necessary and 
just that they should be repaid. But they 
are no longer content wi'h moderate and pru- 
dent rewards for their patriotism. They 
make bigger and bigger, and more and more 
unreasonable, demands on us, and so under- 
mine our popularity,—for the people can ’t 
be blinded wholly to what ’s going on. And 
thus, year by year, it takes more and more 
money to keep us in in control.” 


The independent press has only an inkling 
of the extent of the mastership of the people 
by privileged wealth. This fact is admirebly 
touched upon in these lines: 


“They had not found out the worst things 
that were done; nor had they grasped how 
little the legislature and the governor were 
doing other than the business of the big cor- 
porations, most of it of doubtful public benefit, 
to speak temperately. An hour’s study of the 
facts, and I realized as never before why we 
are so rapidly developing a breed of multi- 
millionaires in this country with all the oppor- 
tunities to wealth in their hands. I had only 
to remember that the system which ruled my 
own state was in full blast in every one of the 
states of the Union. Everywhere, no sooner 
do the people open or propose to open a new 
road into a source of wealth, than men like 
these clients of mine hurry to the politicians 
and buy the rights to set up bi and to 
fix their own schedule of to! 


When the corporations are alarmed they 
allow the bosses to make meaningless conces- 
sions to the people to catch the popular vote; 
for, as the boss puts it, “the people must have 
their way before election, Senator, if the inter- 
ests are to continue to have their way ajter 
election.” 
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Why are the people robbed and despoiled ? 
Why have the railways and the trusts been able 
to fill the United States Senate with political 
bosses, railway and corporation lawyers, and 
other tools of the “system,” so that it is im- 
possible for the people to obtain relief from 
the carnival of graft and the reign of plunder 
and extortion carried on by the railways and 
corporations? This question is admirably 
answered in the following: 


“The people are scattered; the powers con- 
fer, man to man, day by day. The people are 
divided by partisan and other prejudices; the 
powers are bound together by the one self- 
interest. The people must accept such polit- 
ical organizations as are provided for them; 
the powers pay for, and their agents make and 
direct, those organizations. The people are 
poor; the powers are rich. The people have 
not even offices to bestow; the powers have 
offices to give and lucrative employment of all 
kinds, and material and social advancement,— 
everything that the vanity or appetite of man 
craves. The people punish but feebly—usually 
the wrong persons—and soon forget; the pow- 
ers relentlessly and surely pursue those who op- 
pose them, forgive only after the offender has 
surrendered unconditionally, and they never 


‘forget where it is to their interest to remember. 


The powers know both what they waat and 
how to get it; the people know neither.” 


Below we have a strong characterization of 
present corrupt political conditions and the in- 
capacity of the average American citizen to 
realize the extent of the prevailing moral deg- 
radation among the masters of the republic— 
the oligarchy of corporate wealth: 


“And I have no doubt that to the average 
citizen, leading a small, quiet life and dealing 
with affairs in corne retail, the stu- 
pendous facts of accumulations of wealth and 
wholesale, far-and-wide purchases of the poli- 
ticians, the vast system of bribery, with bribes 
adapted to every taste and conscience, seem 
impossibilities, romancings of partisanship 
and envy and sensationalism. Nor can he 
understand the way superior men play the 
great games, the heartlessness of ambition, 
the cynicism of political and commercial pros- 
titution, the sense of superiority to the legal 
and moral codes which comes to most men 
with success.” 


Nothing is more amazing to thoughtful 
people than the continued lethargy of the 
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voters in the presence of the systerratic rob- 
bery of the people of franchises that are worth 
millions and hundreds of millions of dollars, 
by the corporations. For these franchises the 
real owners—the people—get nothing; but 
the traitors they have elected to represent 
them, and the bosses, are rewarded by fat 
bribes given directly or indirectly for betray- 
ing the interests of the public and robbing 
communities and commonwealths of legiti- 
mate sources of income, which, if enjoyed by 
the people, would reduce the taxes to a mini- 
mum. On this point the hero of The Plum- 
Tree, in describing a young man who happened 
to be the son of one of these modern commer- 


cial brigands, says: 


“He had just succeeded, through the death 
of his father, to the privilege of levying upon 
the people of eleven counties by means of 
trolley-franchises which the legislature had 
granted his father in perpetuity in return for 
financial services to ‘the party.’ It is, by the 
way, an interesting illustration of the human 
being’s lack of thinking pewer that a legislature 
could not give away a small gold-mine belonging 
to the public to any man for even a brief term 
of years without causing a revolution, but could 
and does give away far more valuable privileges 
to plunder and to tax, and give them away for- 
ever, without causing any real stir.” 


There are many bright epigrams in the vol- 
ume, of which the following are examples: 


“Public sentiment,—so easily defeated if 
it be not defied.” 

“Our people always reason that it is better 
to rot slowly by corruption than to be fright- 
ened to death by revolution.” 

“I’ve won by playing on the weaknesses 
and fears of men which my own weaknesses 
and fears enabled me to understand.” 

“A man may lose his own character and 
still survive, and even go far. But if he lose 
belief in character as a force, he is damned. 
He could not survive in a community of scoun- 


drels.” 


There are some bright lights. The glimpses 
of Scarborough at the convention and the wife 
who idolizes him, and the description of the 
incorruptible statesman’s lofty and ennobling 
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ideals as enunciated after he has been elected 
President of the United States, are among the 
most charming and inspiring passages in the 
volume and show in a true way how, even in 
the midst of a sordid night of materialistic 
commercialism, the great moral verities are 
all that hold the potentiality of eternal life, of 
true happiness and of enduring success and 
grewth. So also, the fine, true character of 
Elizabeth Crosby, with which the story deals 
in its opening chapter and with which it is con- 
cerned in its closing paragraphs, gives not only 
a beautiful glimpse of a noble type of American 
womanhood, but also enables Mr. Phillips to 
impress again the fact that only they who hold 
to their high ideals are the real victors or the 
really happy of earth. And scattered through 
the work are high, fine moralizings that shine 
forth effectively from the dark setting. Here, 
for illustration, is a typical example: 


“No man of trained reasoning power could 
fail to sec that the Golden Rule is not a piece 
of visionary altruism, but a sound principle of 
practical self-interest. Or, could anything 
be clearer, to one who takes the trouble to 
really think about it, than that he who ad- 
vances himself at the expense of his fellow- 
men does not advance, but sinks down into 
the class of murderers for gain, thieves, and 
all those who seek to advance themselves by 
injustice? Yet, so feeble is man’s reason, so 
near to the brute is he, so under the rule of 
brute appetites, that he can not think beyond 
the immediate apparent good, beyond to-day’s 
meal.” 


This book should be rev.d by every parent 
in America, and every parent should place it 
in the hands of his son and discuss with him 
the vital truths with which it deals, while striv- 
ing to show the boy the eternal obligations 
which patriotism, justice and manhood im- 
pose upon the American voter of to-day. He 
should strive to show him that a supreme duty 
devolves upon every young man in the republic 
—the duty not only of holding true to high 
ideals, but of working ceaselessly to destroy 
the domination of corrupt wealth through 
machine-rule and to restore the republic to the 
people,—a victory that can be won peacefully 
and speedily through the adoption of the in- 
itiative, referendum and right of recall. 
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The Struggle for Existence. By Walter Thomas 
Mills, A.M. Cloth. Pp. 640. Price, 
$2.50. Chicago: The International school 
of Social Economy. New England Agents, 
W. W. Winegar, 642 Washington street, 
Boston, Mass. 


Tue pay has passed when any one who 
wishes to be considered fairly intelligent can 
remain ignorant in regard to the real tenets of 
Socialism. Until recently, it is true, those 
who knew nothing of its philosophy could and 
frequently did hide their ignorance by indulg- 
ing in unpopular epithets, coupling Socialism 
with anarchy, and denouncing both as breed- 
ers of forcible revolution, whose promoters 
were seeking to establish reigns of terror while 
they trampled under foot the fundamental 
demands of justice and morality. But those 
days are happily past. None but the very 
ignorant or those who have lost all concern for 
moral rectitude to-day indulge in such tirades 
to mask their ignorance or in lieu of arguments 
they cannot meet. 

Now the ordinarily intelligent man knows 
that Socialism and anarchy are at the two ex- 
tremes in political economy. The Socialists 
demand a fraternal state, where all members 
who toil shall be recipients of the wealth cre- 
ated and of the bounty of nature, and where 
no able-bodied man shall reap where he has 
refused to sow, or gather the harvest that is 
due to another’s industry; a state where the 
happiness, prosperity and development of each 
is the concern of all; where economic inde- 
pendence shall supplement political independ- 
ence; where there shall be no involuntary pov- 
erty, no child robbed of its childhood-rights 
by being forced to labor, and where all women 
shall be so economically free that there shall 
be no enforced degradation of womanhood, no 
involuntary prostitution within or without the 
marriage-bond, for with economic independ- 
ence no woman would be compelled to marry 
for a home, for support or for any other cause 
than for love; a social order in which it would 
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be possible for man to yield to society the best 
that was in him, amid conditions that would 
foster the highest possible physical, mental 
and moral pr - eaath neg or, in a word, a social 
order in which society should make all environ- 
ing conditions so just, equitable and free for 
each as to favor the highest possible develop- 
ment of all. 

The Socialists stand unswervingly against 
militarism and war. Ragen bi in 
body in every Christian land that demands 
disarmament and universal arbitration. They 
are a unit against child-labor, insisting that 
every child shal! have a right to his childhood, 
to healthful and proper freedom and to the best 
educational advantages during the formative 
period, and that the State that is so criminally 
negligent that it permits children to become 
the victims of capitalistic greed and avarice 
foredooms itself and curses the oncoming gen- 
eration. 

In the third place, Socialists are the un- 
swerving advocates of conditions that must 
more than other external influences make for 
true sexual morality in regard to woman. 

But this is not all. Socialism would pro- 
vide for the liberal maintenance of the aged 
and those incapacitated in the performance of 
duties. Therefore it would lift the awful pall 
of fear that to-day canopies the mental horizon 
of the majority of mankind in civilized lands. 

These are a few of the cardinal results that 
Socialists claim would follow the introduction 
of their scientific theory of t.— 
merely results that would be inevitable in an 
organization of society where justice and bro- 
therhood were the all-dominating theories 
and which provides for no parasite class, rec- 
ognizing the right, the duty and the moral ne- 
cessity of every able-bodied person contribut- 
ing to the support, enrichment, happiness and 
development of the social o: 

To understand Socialism one must study 
its philosophy, and until he has done so he has 
no right to express an opinion on the question, 
much less to parrot the fallacies, falsehoods 
and stupid utterances of men employed to 
mislead the people on the subject. The stu- 
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dent who has time at his command and the 
inclination to thoroughly master the philoso- 
phy of a great subject, should study the writ- 
ings of Karl Marx as well as those of the later 
apostles of Socialism. The very busy readers 
who are not especiully interested in the sub- 
ject and yet who wish to have a fair and just 
conception of Socialism, should by all means 
peruse the article on Socialism in the Ninth 
Edition of the E ta Britannica, as it 
gives a brief but impartial outline of the tenets 
of Socialism. There are, however, tens of 
thousands of earnest men and women who 
desire a clear, full exposition of Socialism— 
an exposition that shall be at once as simple 
as a primer of the philosophy can be made, 
and yet so full and complete that every point 
for and against the system is touched upon and 
the subject is treated in the light of man’s evo- 
lutionary advance and the evolutionary growth 
of the social organism. 

To such persons we heartily recommend 
this volume by Walter Thomas Mills, A.M. 
It is by far the most comprehensive yet thor- 
oughly popular exposition that we have seen. 
It is a work that though primarily intended 
for students or those in sympathy with Social- 
ism who desire to familiarize themselves thor- 
oughly with all its tenets, so as to be able to 
discuss it intelligently, is nevertheless admir- 
ably adapted to the general reader who merely 
wishes to possess a clear knowledge of the the- 
ory of Socialism and the views advanced by 
Americar Socialists in answer to objections 
made by urholders of the capitalistic system. 
In it the author constantly makes comparisons 
between the two mutually exclusive theories 
of government, and in a clear, succinct and 
orderly manner unfolds and advocates the 
theory of society based on the recognition of 
the law of solidarity and the mutual depend- 
ence and obligations of every unit in the social 
organism. There is no abstruse reasoning, 
there are no lengthy arguments. Perhaps 
we cannot in a few words give a clearer idea of 
the contents of the work than by mentioning 
the following principal extended discussions 
as found in the volume: 

“Capitalism and Socialism,” “Primitive 
Life,” “Order of Primitive Progress,” “Slav- 
ery,” “Serfdom,” “The Wage System,” “The 
Era of Invention,” “The Trust and the World 
Market,” “The Collapse of Capitalism,” 
“Collectivism, Democracy and Equality,” 
“The Ownership of the Earth,” “Religious 
and Political Democracies,” “‘ Modern Science 
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and Socialism,” “Machine Production,” 
“Utopias and Codperative Society,” “Growth 
of Sense of Solidarity,” “The Irrepressible 
Conflict,” “Collapse of Capitalism the Tri- 
umph of Socialism,” “The Purposes of the 
State,” “Assumptions in Economics,” “'Theo- 
ries of Value,” “The Money Question,” 
“Theories of Population,” “Rent, Interest 
and Profit,” “The Fine Arts and Socialism,” 
“Religion and Socialism,” “Education and 
Socialism,” “The Farmer and Socialism,” 
“The Middle Ciass and Socialism,” “The 
Trust, Imperialism and Socialism,” “‘Labor 
Unions and Socialism,” “Municipal Misrule 
and Socialism,” “Unjust Taxation and So- 
cialism,” “Public Ownership and Socialism,” 
“Civil Service and Socialism,” “Status of 
Women and Socialism,” “The Race Problem 
and Socialism,” “The Traffic in Vice and 
Socialism,” “Charity izations and So- 
cialism,” “The Nature of a Political Party,” 
and “The Socialist Party.” 

All these subjects are clearly presented and 
discussed in a manner entirely comprehensible 
even by the young. How real and general is 
the interest in practical expositions of Social- 
ism is seen from the fact that this work, which 
was only published a few months ago, is al- 
ready in its fourth edition, ten thousand copies 
having been issued. This for a large volume 
costing $2.50, is at once a striking indication 
of the general interest in the subject and also 
that the work is one which meets a real popu- 
lar want. We can heartily recommenc it to 
all wishing to know just what the American 
Socialists believe in order to be able to intelli- 
gently consider the philosophy and to discuss 
its tenets. 


John Browr the Hero. Personal Reminis- 
cences by J. W. Winkley, M.D. Illustrated. 
Cloth. Pp. 126. Price, 85 cents net. 
Boston: James H. West Company. 


Turis charming little volume by Dr. J. W. 
Winkley contains in a series of graphic pen- 
pictures the personal reminiscences of the 
author on the plains of Kansas as a soldier of 
freedom under the leadership of John Brown, 
when the first great fight was made to check 
the extension of slavery,—-the conflict that 
proved the prelude to the greatest civil war of 
modern times. The author’s admiration for 
John Brown is very marked. The moral 
heroism of the stern old man, who reminds one 
of the old Hebrew prophets and leaders, will 
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ever exert a compelling influence over lofty 
imaginations, even though such persons dep- 
recate the use of force in waging the war for 
what are believed to be the highest principles 
of justice and morality. We are glad Dr. 
Winkley has set down his personal experiences 
and impressions in so interesting and vivid a 
manner, as they are a valuable addition to the 
all-too-meagre authentic facts of this strange 
and terrible passage in the history of the Mass- 
achusetts of the trans-Mississippi region. 





Dear Fatherland. A novel by Ex-Lieutenant 
Bilse. Cloth. Pp. 258. Price, $1.50. 
New York: John Lane. 


Tuts novel is by the author of Life in a Gar- 
rison Town, a story which consisted largely of 
the writer’s own experiences in the German 
army, and which, being at once a true picture 
of present-day garrison-life and a most shame- 
ful revelation of arrogant and despotic action, 
of shameful abuses and gross immoralities,— 
in a word, a picture of despotism and degra- 
dation, created a profound sensation in Ger- 
many; and the author was court-martialed 
and driven from the service, though the dis- 
graceful exposures of the book were expressly 
admitted to be true by the Minister of War in 
the Reichstag. The infamous treatment ac- 
corded this brave young autbor and the sup- 
pression of his work by the Emperor failed to 
daunt him, as the present romance, though it 
contains two or three politic references to the 
Kaiser which, however necessary to prevent 
its suppression, one regrets to see, is another 
terrible arraignment of German garrison-life. 

Seldom has the morally disintegrating in- 
fluence of military life been so cleariy outlined 
as in Dear Fatherland. Here the absolute 
despotism exercised by officers who are fre- 
quently indolent, cruel, vain, shallow and sub- 
ject to whims and caprices, is painted in vivid 
colors, and the effect of such rule on the sol- 
diers, together with the life of routine and 
monotony and the contagious influence of 
certain disreputable characters are shown in 
the series of catastrophes that fill a large part 
of the novel. The destruction of ideals, the 
progressive degradation of life, the commission 
of crimes that reach their climax in murder 
and suicide—all these things serve to impress 
in a truly realistic manner the essentially de- 
grading effect of barrack-life—the moral 
eclipse that must sooner or later mark the 
lives of professional man-slayers, those indi- 
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viduals whose trade or calling is an affront to 
Christ and Christianity. Besides being an 
interesting story of the realistic school, the 
work has a two-fold value. It presents a 
striking picture of present-day garrison-life 
in Germany and illustrates how degrading 
and subversive of all that is worthiest in man 
is such an existence. 


Famous Men of the Old Testament. By Mor- 
ton Bryan Wharton, D.D. Cloth. Pp. 
$34. Price, $1.50. New York: E. B. 
Treat & Company. 


In TH1s work the author presents biograph- 
ical sketches of the following prominent and 
typical characters of the Old Testament: 
Abraham, Jacob, Joseph, Moses, Joshua, 
Gideon, Jephthah, Eli, Saul, David, Solomon, 
Elijah, Jonah, Daniel, Balaam, Absalom and 
Nehemiah. 

The work is from the pen of an orthodox 
thinker of the old school, but there is greater 
clarity of vision in the discussions than in most 
works by scholars who take the Old Testament 
literally, and there is present a degree of frank- 
ness and fearlessness in condemning evil and 
immoral acts among the great Biblical char- 
acters that renders the work wholesome and 
helpful to persons who share the author's 
views. To us these views are at times amaz- 


ment, be will find thie week entistying: 

ty btes of to eausy aiden st ter neat 

to most volumes which from a similar view- 

point deal with Old Testament men and mir- 
acles. 
The author possesses a clear and 

style. He is a good story-teller and the vol- 

ume bears every evidence of the writer’s sin- 

cerity. 

Rebels of the New South. By Walter Marion 
Raymond. Illustrated. Cloth. Pp. 294. 
Price, $1.00. Chicago: Charles H. Kerr 
& Company. 


clearly and with admirable spiri 
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while boldly and strikingly contrasting the 
fundamental ethics, as they relate to social 
and economic conditions, of Socialism and the 
present reactionary capitalistic and imperial- 
istic politico-economic régime. The book is 
an excellent answer to the absurd and viciously 
unjust novel of a one-time preacher, who seems 
to be pandering to the blind prejudice of the 
unthinking by false, distorted or partial views of 
Socialism and of certain passages in our own 
history. 

Mr. Raymond shows very clearly and truth- 
fully the strong points in common between 
the ethics of Jesus and those of Socialism, and 
he also shows how inherently antagonistic in 
spirit is the present arrogant, conscienceless 
capitalistic order to the exalted social com- 
munion established by the Great Nazarene. 

Barring the introduction of some phrases, 
mostly expletives, on the part of the central 
characters, which we could wish were omit- 
ted, little criticism can be made against the 
ethics presented in the work, which indeed 
deals with some delicate questions in so ex- 
ceptionally wholesome and vitally normal a 
manner that it would be difficult to over- 
praise the author’s method of treatment or the 
views he advances. 

From a purely literary standpoint the story 
is not so strong. Indeed, if the cunning of 
the literary craftsman had been in keeping 
with the ethical excellence of the novel, the 
story would be entitled to rank as a distinctly 
great romance of social progress. As it is it 
deserves wide circulation as a social and ethi- 
cal propaganda novel, and the romance inter- 
est is sufficient to make it read with deep in- 
terest by thousands who would not peruse a 
similar work in the form of abstract discus- 
sions. Socialists would do well to give this 
book wide circulation. It is a book that it 
will do them good to read as well as one that 
will enlighten and tend to place other readers 
in a sympathetic attitude toward Socialism. 





Immortality. By William Colby Cooper, 
M.D. Cloth. Pp. 172. Published by the 
author at Cleves, Ohio. 


THis volume merits the consideration of 
thoughtful people. It is a serious and very 
able discussion, from the purely philosophi- 
cal viewpoint, of the logical arguments for 
and against the theory of the persistence of 
life after the crisis of death. In Frederic W. 
H. Myers’ great work, Human Personality 
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and Its Survival of Bodily Death, and in Alfred 
Russel Wallace’s Miracles and Modern Spirit- 
ualism, the English-speaking world has two 
inestimably valuable contributions to the 
affirmative side of the question, in which the 
principal arguments are adduced from psy- 
chical phenomena as witnessed during the 
past seventy-five years. But in this work the 
author chiefly relies upon philosophical argu- 
ments and upon logical deductions rather than 
physical manifestations of a psychical char- 
acter. We are all familiar with the religious 
arguments that have proved satisfactory te so 
many but which are wholly inconclusive to a 
growing number of inquiring minds, and to 
such searchers after truth this book will, we 
think, prove of real value. It represents the 
ripest thoughts and conclusions of a well- 
known physician who for many years has been 
a deep student of life in its many aspects. The 
philosophical arguments against the theory of 
immortality or life after death, are stated with 
strength, clearness and conspicuous impar- 
tiality; after which the arguments advanced 
in answer to these positions are presented. 

Seldom has an author with strong convic- 
tiens maintained so judicial a mental attitude 
or evinced so little of the special-pleader’s art 
as has Dr. Cooper. He holds that the weight 
of philosophical argument favors the belief in 
a future life, and he presents his reasons in a 
clear, dispassionate and logical manner that 
cannot fail to arrest and hold the attention of 
those interested in the subject treated. 

The exacting duties of a busy life have pre- 
vented the author from giving the time and 
attention to the literary presentation of the 
work that would have marked it had the de- 
mands upon his time been less onerous. He 
has, as he observes in his preface, been more 
deeply concerned in presenting a well-reasoned 
argument that should appeal to logical think- 
ers than in the form of his presentation, and 
though the work is lucid, there are places where 
the choice of words would have given a finish 
or setting more in keeping with the marked 
ability of the production as a logical argu- 
ment. 

The method of presentation, however, is 
less open to criticism than the typography. 
The volume is one that is as valuable as it is 
timely, and it should have been brought out 
by a well-established book-publishing house 
where the art of book-making receives the 
attention that is due books that are worth the 
making. A work published by the author 
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goes out with a certain handicap, because 
there is in the popular mind a prejudice against 
such works—a prejudice, indeed, that is in 
most cases not without warrant; but in ex- 
ceptional instances some really great or ex- 
tremely valuable books are thus published, 
and in this instance we have a work worthy 
of a far better presentation in type than it has 
received. 
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saved for reference in the t pending struggle 
which shall determine the fate of the republic. 





paper in this issue of Tae Arena a contribution of 
special value. The author isa uate of the Mass- 
achusetts Institute of T » holding the de- 
- of Bachelor of Science from that institution. 

or several years Professor Noa has been promi- 
nently engaged in educational and reformative work 
in connection with such leaders as WititiaM Lioyp 
Garrison, Mary A. Livermore, Juuia Warp 
Hower, and Rev. Cuartes G. Ames, ay Fy 
further such movements as universal peace, li- 
tion of ~~ punishment, prison reform, woman’s 
suffrage, free trade, and the abolition of the spoils- 
system through rigid civil-service examinations and 
tenure of office during good behavior. Few Amer- 
ican scholars have given more time in recent years 
to a careful study of historical, social and economic 
conditions in the Latin-American states than Pro- 
fessor Noa. He has traveled extensively in Cuba, 
making an intimate study of the people, their con- 
dition, their history and their needs. His studies 
of the South American — impressed him 
with the immensely valuable field for American 
commerce, if our republic is great and wise enough 
to take advantage of the opening and by a policy of 
conciliation, of peace, liberality and the spirit of en- 
lightened twentieth-century civilization to 
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We can recommend this discussion to think- 
ing men and women who are desirous of hav- 
ing presented, clearly and in easily under- 
standable language, the arguments for and 
against the theory of life after death from a 
purely philosophical point-of-view, by an able 
reasoner who through rationalisiic methods 
and long and careful investigation has come 
to believe in the reality of a life after death. 


COMMENTS. 
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uctive of much good. 

A Russian Student Throws a Light on the 

we ey of Russia: i aes Ss a 

paper interest, ‘nog we he son 

tive of a Russian student, w. been taken 

down and edited by our valued contributor, Dr. 

Wittiam Lex Howarp. In ing this story 

the reader should bear in mind this youth, who 
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story tes is in substance 

of the fate of thousands of Russia’s high-mi 
young men and women, with somewhat i 
ultimate results. Many have died in prison 
exile; others, perhaps a larger i 
become i le the survivors are physi 
and nervous wrecks. And this i 
stroying of the best life of young Russia, for no moral 
crime, for nothing, indeed, that would be accounted 
an offence in a civilized land, renders it easy for us 
to understand how the educators, the students, and 
indeed the highest and noblest-minded of Russia 
are the bitterest foes of the inhuman and despotic 
government of the Czar. The recital also should 
serve to stimulate a deathless passion in the hearts 
of our own young—a holy determination to 

the fundamental principles of freedom and justice 
from the subtile encroachments of reaction, privi- 
lege and centralization, which are already at work 
in our government. 
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Life,” which appeared in our sketch of Ryan 
Wa ker in the < Arena, were taken from The 
Socialist, of Toledo, Ohio. They would have been 
duly credited, but at the time we were under the 
impression that The Socialist had been discontinued. 
We make this special announcement, as it is the 
desire of Tue ARENA at all times to fully credit the 
publications from which cartoons are taken. 





An Able Exposé of the Fallacies of the Rail 
Apologists: In the February Arena Mr. W. G. 
JoERNS the shameful robbery of the con- 
sumers and producers by the Armour  - y=" 
Car Trust. In the t issue this ul rea- 
soner takes up the principal pleas that have 
been made by the railway interests and their rep- 
resentatives, and shows how pitifully fallacious and 
misleading they are. i is a valuable con- 
tribution to the solid-literature that is preparing the 

ublic mind for radical reform measures that will 
in a few years be rendered inevitable. 





Mrs. Trask’s A to the Conscience of the 
Anglo-Saxon World: There is something of the hi 
moral enthusiasm of the true prophet in the noble 
sppeat of Mrs. Trask to the conscience of the Anglo- 

‘on peoples in her stirring poem. If the English- 
ng world would throw aside its hypocrisy 
and cant, and boldly, bravely and earnestly set out 
upon 2 persistent campaign for the creation of a 
public sentiment that would render comp 
arbitration inevitable, in a few years civili na- 
tions would no more think of — to the ar- 
bitrament of force than they wo ee think of 
sanctioning the slave-trade, which was once justi- 
fied in much the same manner as the present apolo- 
gists justify war. And with the peace tend- 
encies of King Epwanp, if the republic had at its 
head a true statesman and a man of broad, enlight- 
ened spiritual sensibilities,—such, for example, as 
Cuarves SumNEr,—there would, we think, be little 
doubt but that within the next four years advaace 
along these lines would be so positive as to render 
war among civilized nations extremely improbable 
if not impossible. Unhappily our President is far 
more enamored of the “big stick” than of the olive- 
branch. The Emperor Witiim rather than Gro- 
trus, Giapstone, Vicror Huco or CHARLES 
Sumnex is his ideal. 





Professor Parsons on Municipal-Ownership: We 
have e thinkers in America so well qualified to 
— authoritatively on municipal-ownership as 

fessor Frank Parsons. He has intimately 
and exhaustively studied various munici and 
opera- 


state experiments in public-ownership an 
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tion, in Great Britain and various Continental na- 


tions during his extended travels in the Old World. 
He has also made an exhaustive study of the 
tical results ee in Auetediade. 
The views, therefore, which he embodies in his 
brief but highly suggestive paper are worthy of 
ial consideration, and we earnestly trust that 
actively interested in ene will 
act on the apts contained therein. We are 
in the midst of a political, social and economic crisis, 
and no true American can afford to prove a laggard 
in the present battle of the people against corporate 
domination. 





Mr. Partridge’s Head of Tennyson: In this issue 

ae geet = < our yo representi 
typical work of leading ptors, artists 

architects of America. Mr. Parrripee’s head of 
Seen S ane <9 uae © Sas meee > 
eminent sculptor representing leading men of let vers 
of the English- i a It is our purpose 
to publish a paper on this phase of Mr. Partriper’s 
pte done Sed: phn Sep be ke 
carry tographic uctions of a num 
these sateresti heads. Mr. ParrripGE possesses 
the genius of the true artist which enables him to 
give a life-like effect to his sculptured work. He 
catches the soul, as it were, of the subject, and as a 
rule his busts also express in an eminent degree the 
the subtile mental and spiritual qualities that domi- 
nated the life and work of the subject in question. 


Important Papers Crowded Out of this Tesue: 
There are a number of exceptionally interesting 
as pee papers which have been unavoidably 

out of this issue. Among these we = 
ally mention “The Charm of Emerson,” one of the 
most discriminating and fascinating essays on the 
great Concord philosopher that has written in 
recent years, pi for Tue Arena by Professor 
J. R. Mostey, Ph.D., of Macon, ia; “The 
Divorce ye A Lawyer’s View,” a ti dis- 
cussion of the subject by Ernest Date Owen; 
“Yellow Journalism,” by Lrp1a Kinesmiti Com- 
eS aes See ae as the ob- 
jecti le features e press 
which has proved the terror of the rich and power- 
ful evil-doers are dwelt upon in a manner that will 
commend the discussion to the unprejudiced and 
judicial; “The Identity of Socialism and Christian- 


iy, by James T. Van Renssetaer. This very 
ly paper will to a large number of 
conscientious and tful persons in the church 
and out, who Se Sos See 
of present materialistic commerci on the mill- 
ions of the nation and the prosperity and happiness 
of the multitude. 
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